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PREFACE. 



Whatever parallel there may be in the early triumphs 



After second paragraph, p. 15. Besides the change 
in V, 9, thus demanded by the grammar, we propose 
another, as certainly allowable, and as furnishing an 
important link with v. 3. For them let us read those 
— there being no doubt that the 3rd personal pronoun 
can be taken demonstratively — when the clause will stand 
thus— ^ Out oi the first of those :^ 

2 " Like the Latin, is, this pronoun hu, points out a definite person or thin^ 
already mentioned, or well-known from the context. It thus differs from ze, 
which answers to the Greek this, pointings to a person or things present or 
near." (Gesenius Lexicon). 



really is so^though never to any considerable extent 
accepted — has been the view of some ; and to discuss 
and support it is the object of the present work. It will 
soon appear — and for this we expect little toleration 
from some — that, as regards Mohammed himself, we 
endorse the old view of his being a bad man and a bold 
impostor. Progress, enlightenment, liberality — so much 
proclaimed here, as in other cases — are doubtless most 
excellent, and well worthy of being promoted by all 
means consistent with truth. But what if the progress 
be all to the left hand, and the enlightenment and liber- 



IV. 



ality only euphonious expressions for a new sort ot 
mist and bondage. That it is so to a large extent in 
the present case we are well convinced, and have 
endeavoured to give our reason^ for the belief. Mi^ch 
has been done of late, we admit,, to throw light upon 
the process by which the author of the Koran advanced 
towards his end. But all details thus furnished only 
supply — so far as we can appreciate them — fre6h illus- 
tration of the "policy by which he made craft to 
prosper.'' We are quite aware that it is in no way 
essential to our conclusion to take this view of the 
origin of the system. Enough if it be shown that it 
became such in its development. But so strikingly 
applicable to Mohammed himself, and that at his very 
earliest assumption of apostleship, does the vision 
appear to us, that, in the interests of prophetic truth, 
we cannot refrain from presenting the evidence of the 
fact. There is one important point, indeed, in which 
we shall probably be regarded as having entirely failed 
— that is, as regards the prophetic period. It may be 
so ; we only profess to have attempted something 
towards the general solution of a difficulty — ^where^ every 
attempt at a precise explanation by the fixing of dates 
has so signally failed ; and our view has, we think, the 
advantage at least, of not being demonstrably false. 
For, after all, we have only suggested a question as to 
the principle on which the symbolic numbers should be 
interpreted. 

As to the state of eastern Christendom when 
Mohammed appeared, it will be seen that we have done 
little more than point to the view suggested by the 
words " When the transgressors are come to the full*' 



and that, almost entirely in connection with certain 
developments of evil in the fifth and sixth centuries. 
The full picture — as embracing the superstition and 
idolatry of those ages as well as the preceding one — is 
very dark, and the entire story makes a considerable 
demand on our credit. But for various reasons the 
matter is well worthy of regard ; and, in the strange 
unwillingness of our professed Church kistorians to tell 
what they really knew, we cannot do less than refer the 
reader to the two volumes on "Ancient Christianity," 
by the late Isaac Taylor, as one who had both the 
conscience and the ability to tell the melancholy tale. 
Some, we fear, may treat this reference with less respect 
than we think it deserves. But what if, for the evils 
related in that book,* and in the following pages, the 
one half of Christendom was given over to the yoke of 
Rome, and the other half to the yoke of Mecca ! May 
we not. expect that, in proportion as the eastern 
churches return to the obedience of Christ, the yoke 
that has so long galled them will be broken ? Such a 
prospect may well encourage us to assist in that work 
of emancipation, which, for a generation at least, has 
been so vigorously prosecuted by our brethren from the 
western hemisphere. 

August, 1883. 



♦ We may refer with the same view to Bishop Newton's Dissertation (23d) 
on I Tim., iv., i — 3 ; Gieseler's Church Hist., vol. 2, pp. i — 40 ; Keith's 
Signs of the Times, Bk. II, c. 4 ; Gibbon, c. 49. 
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THE LITTLE HORN OF THE EAST. 



CHAPTER I. 

WHAT THE LITTLE HORN IS NOT. 

^npHERE is so much to recommend the reference here 
-*- to the Mohammedan power that, but for seemingly- 
grave difficulties, it would certainly have had a different 
reception from what it has met with. The great fact of 
Mohammedanism was so worthy to fill up, after a 
certain time, the prophetic picture of the East ; it 
formed so complete a counterpart to the contmn- 
poraneous working of the Fourth Beast in the West ; 
the character and action of its founder, so entirely unique 
in certain of their developments, were rendered in so 
life-like a style on the prophetic page ; while the results 
of that action so entirely corresponded with what had 
been laid down, that it must have required seemingly 
strong reasons to occasion so general a rejection of the 
view. Of those reasons the chief, perhaps, has been 
the supposed want of proof that the Mohammedan 
power "came forth" from "one of" the preceding. 
Then it seemed that " the latter end of their kingdom ''' 
must refer to some entirely different epoch ; — while the 
indignities done to the sanctuary could only be referred, 

B 



2 The Little Horn oj the East, 

it was thought, to Grecian, or Roman profanation. 
Objections like these, not to speak now of the peculiar 
views of strictly futurist interpreters, have borne hard 
against the reference to Mohammed. It will be our 
endeavour to turn these various objections, especially 
the first, into arguments in favour of the view thus 
commonly rejected. 

A word or two as to the views that have thus stood 
in the way of the one now advocated* 

I. There is the reference to the Roman power, as 
given by Sir Isaac, and Bishop, Newton ; and supported 
by Dr. Hales. Now, surely it would be an extra- 
ordinary thing if that power, which, when it came into 
Syria, was notoriously the mightiest thing on earth, 
should be introduced as a little horny whose waxing 
great was still in the future. And not only so^ but as a 
horn springing out of one ot those with which it had 
nothing to do but to crush them, and take their place. 
Extraordinary indeed! For (i) what can the coming 
forth, or springing up of one horn from another 
indicate, but the origin of the later one from the body 
of the preceding ? And what was there answering to 
this, when, a great conquering, foreign, power began to 
invade, and appropriate the Greek kingdoms of the 
East ? The Roman power did certainly swallow up the 
Greek, as the previous vision had intimated. But in 
what sense it sprang out of it, it is hard to see. Did 
the Norman power spring out of the Saxon, or the 
British power in Asia out of the Indian r Or what is 
the horn spoken of as the Eastern Roman horn which 
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then sprang up in Macedon ? The Roman horn, if such 
a thing were actually presented to us, we could under- 
stand. But the Eastern Roman horn we do not under- 
stand ; since there was in the world, at that time at 
least, namely, in the first century, B.C., only one Roman 
horn, if we must use an expression of which we really 
do not perceive the meaning. (2) It is a very 
improbable thing, after the full portraiture of Roman 
dominion in the second and seventh chapters of the 
same prophecy, ancl with the weighty references to the 
same that were still to come in the subsequent portions 
(ix. 26, 27; xi. 16, 30) — that there should now, in 
language so little accordant with fact — and that, too, 

in the midst of a purely Eastern scene — ^be inserted, let 

• 

us say obtruded, another express, and detailed Roman 
picture. How reason able^ on the other hand — when we 
see so exactly fulfilled in the new or Papal form, the 
prophecy of the continued Roman dominion in the 
West — to ask. What then, of the Roman East ? and to 
take this as the answer. That has been all swallowed 
up in the reign of Mohammed. 

There is one argument that we should notice as 
employed in favour, both of this Roman view, and of 
the futurist reference to a restored literal temple — 
namely, that our Lord Himself has taught us so to 
regard the passage by saying, ** When ye shall see the 
abommatton of desolation spoken of by Daniel theprophety &c. 
(Matt. xxiv. 15). Now who does not see that the whole 
virtue of this reference to Daniel lies in the entire 
expression — ^^ abomination oi desolation?^' But in our 

B 2 



4 The Little Horn of the East, 

present passage there is fw stich expressiofi. As to the 
mere " desolation," that is common enough. We need 
go no further for examples than Dan. ix. 17, 18, zb; — 
while the peculiar expression, now in question, is found 
only in ck, ix. 27 ; xi. 31 ; xii. 11. 

2. There is the more common, and indeed, very 
general reference of the prophecy to Antiochus 
Epiphanes. 

Now it does seem strange, and, to say the least, 
extremely improbable, that so much should be made of 
that person in this place, considering the room which 
he certainly occupies in the nth chapter. Still no such 
improbability can disprove the reference ; and that 
therefore must be tried on its own merits. Now these 
merits, when examined, seem to be extremely slender. 
For it is vain to plead that he did something very like 
to what is here depicted, in the overthrow of Divine 
worship for a time, unless he, the overthrower, came 
upon the scene, and otherwise acted, in the manner 
described. But did he ? 

(i) In what sense was he a *'hom" springing out of 
one of the preceding? Such language, in all these 
visions, indicates the rising up of a new power ; but this 
man was only a new person. The " preceding " horn, 
from which this supposed new one sprang, was itself 
one of the four that took the place of Alexander's single 
empire, namely, the Syro-Persian. Was Antiochus 
Epiphanes, then, a fifth horn ? Was he not simply one 
of the four — himself the Syro-Persian horn continued 
as truly as his father had been ? 
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[%) In what sense is it true that Antiochus Epiphanes 
** waxed great towards the pleasant land " — that being 
regarded as Palestine P The expression can only mean 
extension of dominion in that direction. But there was 
no room for such extension in the case of one to whom 
Palestine belonged from the first. For that Seleucus 
Philopator inherited this from his father, Antiochus the 
Great — and Antiochus Epiphanes from his brother 
Seleucus in turn— is evident from the recorded deal- 
ings of those two brothers with the Jews.* The only 
notable circumstance, in fact, in connection with this 
pointy is that the younger brother was dispossessed of 
that very land by those whom in his madness he had 
sought ta annihilate* Thus, instead of ** waxing great,*' 
it weuld have been more correct to say that he waxed 
UttU towards the pleasant land. 

(3) In what sense was he a little horn ? Was he not 
rather a truly great one ? If the fether suffered some 
loss of dominion in liis conflict with Rome, yet did the 
son inherit all that was left to the father, and that was 
3D0t ^< little**'* He was still the Syro-Persian horn» We 
jxiay ask also, in the same connection, in what sense it 
would be true that Antiochus Epiphanes ** was mighty, 
hut not by bis own power ?'^ (t» 24). Not in his owtt 
right certainly ; but just, on that very account, by his 
own]^(^. 

(4) Antiochus Epiphanes, ^ vile*^ and ^' mad " as he 
was ^sdy reckoned, did meet with great successes ; but 
still more remarkable were his reverses. His with- 

* 3e« 2 Maccabew, Ch. iii., W. 
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drawal from Egypt at the dictation of the Roman 
ambassador, and the utter prostration of his rule in 
Judaea by Maccabean valour, are as unlike as possible 
to the career of the horn which, as its grand 
characteristic, " practised and prospered." Of him it 
would be truer to say, " He practised but prospered 
not." He was ambitious ; but all his attempts to rise^ 
what did they end in but the most miserable fall ? Nor 
can his insane passion for supplanting the worship of 
Jehovah by that of Jupiter form any true counterpart 
to the grand feature of this horn that " he magnified 
himself'' Instead of summing up, in short, so much of 
his character and career by this expression of his self- 
idolatry, it would have been more expressively true to 
say that this " vile person " ^ demeaned himself. 

(5) Nor does the prophetic time of 2,300 days 

w 

harmonise with anything in the action of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, From the putting down of the Jewish 
worship, till the restoration of it by Judas, is set doivn 
as precisely ^three years, namely, from 25th of Chislfeu 

■• • • 

168 B.C., to the same date in 165 ^ — that day being 
henceforth observed as the Feast of Dedication. To' 
which term Josephus adds another half-year, as pointing 
to a prior date when the image of Jupiter was set up in 
the temple. 

Another explanation^ is that the 2,300 days extend 
from 15th Chisleu, A.D. 145 (era Seleuc.) to the victory 

^ Ch,.xi. 21. 
* Mace. i. 54, sqq. ; iv. 52, sqq. 
^ HHvernick, Comxnentaiy on Daniel. 
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overNicanor, 13th Adar, 151. And this being only 2,271 
days/ it is supposed that a month might have preceded 
the former of these acts, to allow for the edict in which 
the act originated. This last which seems to be re- 
garded as the only liberty taken, is, comparatively speak- 
ing, really a small matter. But it is surely a desperate 
cause which, after begging for this additional month, 
seeks the further addition of a period of three years and 
81. days to the well defined, and (for this interpretation) 
essential " profanation i' period of three years ; so as to 
make up the' days to 2,300 — thus actually swallowing up 
the' "profanation "- time itself between the two additions, 
as assumed: first, by way of, preface, then of supplement. 
It is true that Judas Maccabeus gained a great vic- 
tory overNicanor, at the date specified ; which, of course, 
greatly contributed to the security and independence of 
the Jews. But this has nothing to do with the purifica- 
tion of the temple, which' was. .all settled at the end of 
the three years, and was never repeated. Besides which, 
at the end of the supplemental period, Antiochus had 
beea about two years dead ; and surely it is one of the 
vital points .of the prophetic picture that the little horn, 
whether as a person, or a power, is the living and acting 
party in the case, 'jduring the 2,300 days of profanation. 
And not only so, but at the end of this period 
the pro&ning party itself comes to' its. end 
{v,v. 13, 14, 25, 26.) Hence Antiochus, person-, 
ally, was not the profaning party;, for he did not 
live put the time. Neither was the Syrian horn, politi- 
cally, the party, for it, on the other hand, long survived the. 
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time* If time must be added to the three historical years 
so as to make up the 2,300 prophetical days, it would be 
much more reasonable to add the half year of Josephus i 
besides which, we might go further back to some of the 
impious doings of the mad king. Thus, he had already 
robbed the temple of the sacred vessels ; and were it not 
that the profanation period is so distinctly marked^ we 
might fairly have questioned, whether this might not be 
added to it. But then, which, of coiurse, Havernick saw, 
thiB prefatory period embraced Itss than two years at the 
most— thus lea\'ing less than five in all> to make up the 
2,300 days, By no possibility, then, can any adjustment 
be effected on this ground. It would be le»s out of order 
to take the half of the 2,300 — on grounds explained 
below-— as done by some, and seek for some historical 
period tinder Antiochus Epiphanes of ia character cor- 
responding to the one in Daniel. But neither should we 
gain by that. For the three years of profenatiou taken 
alone would fall short of the mark, and^ with the half year 
added, would exceed it. 

(6) It was given to the little horn, because €ffth& irans^ 
gressi<f7is of tfiej^cQplcy to cast the truth to the ground, 
and hold it there during the period of profanation* 
But ija what sense wa« this fulfilled in the actions of 
Antiochus Epiphanes? Allow that^ because of the 
transgression of the apostate Jews, he was permitted to 
crush the truth for ci time, yet hardly had he done this, 
when, during the period in question, the reaction took 
place — a reaction which raised the truth to a far higher 
level than it had c^njoyed fot long) .saved the nation from 
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the premature end which threatened it, secured its distinct- 
ness till Messiah came^ and thus, by the thoroughness ot 
of the lifting up, became — not the result, but — ^the cause 
of the cutting short of the profanation work. 

3, There is another view worthy of notice, according 
to which the prophecy contains d^jmvt reference to Antia 
chiia Epiphanes as the type, and to Antichrist as the anti 
t3rpe. And thus it is thought to escape the diflSculty 
arising jfrom expressions which exceed the facts in re- 
gard to the Syrian tyrant. For as soon as any such oc- 
cur they ara at once relegated to the more dreadful 
enemy to come. 

This is the view given by a M^ter like Auberlen, at 
once so deeply spiritual, and extremely able. And yet 
what doeA his view amount to ? Just this, that he spends 
one page on some references to the outrageous doings of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, and another with some assertions 
that he is typical of the Antichrist- ^ And yet with no 
more of argument or exposition altogether than there is 
in this sentence which he quotes from Luther — ^* All for- 
mer teachors have called and interpreted this Antiochus 
5U5 a figure of the final Antichriat ; and they have hit tho 
mark**' 

Now It would be a sufficient answer to this to say that 
the whole must fiiU to pieces with the exclusion of Antio^ 
chus Epiphanes, in his own person, from the field. If, 
as we havA argued, there is no footing here for }nm^ then, 
cf course^ there is no material out of which a type of this 
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sort can be made. But as the principle is of extreme 
importance, we may bestow a few sentences on it. . 

Now, it is not an uncommon thing to find the matter 
disposed of in this way. The principle, it is said, is the 
same, as, e,g,y where some things in the seventy-second 
psalm are spoken ot Solomon as a type ; while others, as 
going beyond him, can be referred only to Messiiah, his 
antitype. Very good, if it were so. But is it ? We be- 
lieve not. First, that psalm. is a psalm ^Solomon, not 
about him, and. as such has only one subject, namely the 
Messiah. Solomon's government may, indeed, be the 
groundwork of the psalm-view, and Solomon himself the 
type of the psalm-subject, Messiah ; and hence may have 
sprung the terms of the prediction, and the colpuring ot 
the picture. Still, with any' amount of such groundw.ork 
and colouring, would it remain true that the subject of 
the psalm was not double, but one. Is it meant then, by 
this, to deny all double sense in prophecy? Of that we 
say nothing now. For the present question is about double 
subject only (we say subject^ not about double sensCy 
properly speaking, at alk . The view objected to is, in a 
word, that certain of the prophetic statements in the case, 
find their entire fulfilment in Antiochus Epiphanes ; while 
certain others as going beyond him, have no meaning but 
as regards a long subsequent Antichrist. The prophecy 
is thus parcelled out in two distinct portions, or sttijects^ 
each with its own separate meaning. And observe, it is 
only thus that there can be any. apparent advantage ii>. 
dividing the subject. We say apparent^ for the method, 
we conceive, is not legitimate. The true principle, on 
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the contrary, would surely be this. — If Antiochus Epi- 
phanes be here as type, on the one hand ; and 
Antichrist as antit)rpe on the other, — then the issue of 
such combination must be that the whole description will 
apply to each^ according to their respective positions. 
Thus, e,g.^ the whole account of the high priest's dress, 
adorning, and action, as in'Exod. xxviii., xxix., and 
Lev. xvi., applies iii the way of literal fact, to him person- 
ally 5 while yet, a$ suggesting certain special ideas, it all 
sets before us, at the . same time, the actions of his great 
antitype. Thus Aaron becomes a type of Christ. But 
no .one would think of saying — Certain things here apply 
to Aaron, and certain other things as going beyond him, 
can apply only to Messiah. No, for all applies to each ; 
and if anything did not apply, in the first place to Aaron, 
then that thing could not be a type, from want of fitness. 
And if anything did not, in the next place, apply to 
Messiabj thien neither would that be a type, because it 
would have no fulfilment, 

4. There is the purely futurist view. ^ And, of 
course, all is future, i/" the last end of the indignation" 
must point to the commencement of the work described — 
and thaty as a commencement still future. Also, if the 
exf)ressions regarding the sanctuary ww^/ refer to a new 
Jewish temple ; and if the 2,300 days be such literally ; — * 
then, as the world has. not yet seen either the temple, or 
the days, there is no alternative but to take the whole as 
future. The answer to such • questions, however, will 
best come in the course of exposition. 

^ Tregellei on Daniel, pp. 5I-— 68. . * 



CHAPTER IL 

WHAT THE UTTLE HORK US. 

npHE ground thus cleared, vm are prepared for the 

-*- question what the Little Horn is* 

Already, then, in this vision there haTt> appeared seven 
horns — ^^namely, two of the tani, Median and Persian ; 
on© of the he-goat, Alexander the Great himself i and 
the four that succeeded him. These four, as denoting 
the kingdoms Into which Alexander'^ empire was 
divided, may be conveniently called the Macedonian 
(including Greece), the Thracian (embracing the neigh- 
bouring parts of Asia), the Syro-Persian, and the 
Egyptian, Now these seven Horns are all brought 
togethts in the seventh ;gind eighth verses of the chapter, 
and then th^e immediately follows the important stat6^ 
ment, '^ Out vf one of them came forth a liitle Horn"' 

But here we have to propose a change— apparently 
slight, but of essential moment, we believe, for the es-^ 
po sition . '* Out of the otie of them •' • The article cannot 
with any justice^ be ignored. This particular expression 
'^^ the die '" (ha-echad) instead of being equivalent to the 
simple ^'m^'' \& a recognized mode in Hebtewof denoting 
several other things. Thus [a] it signifies ^^ tlte first'* in 
enumerations, j^.^^* Gen* ii. iJt; Exod* xxviii. 17; Gen* 
xHL 27, where it is plain that th^ first who opened his 
sack by the way found his money at ih^ top^ but the 
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others not till they were emptying theirs at home, [b) 
Where the reference is to two only^ it signifies " the one," 
** the other/' Gen. x. 25, Exod. xviii. 3, 4, xxix. 15. [c) 
It signifies " each," where the same thing is asserted ot 
every one in a class. asExod.xxvi. 16, *'theone," i.e. each 
board. This usage is common in all such cases, and is 
entirely different from the idea of " some one." [d) It 
simply expresses definitencsSy as in 2 Kings xxv. 16, 
'*the two pillars, the one sea." (cf. v. 13). But in vain 
shall we seek for a distinct case in which the expression 
denotes simply cnCy or a certain ojiCy as implied by the 
rendering, "out of one of them." We will venture to 
say further, that of the various meanings now pointed 
out, the only one possible is [d) ** the first** Let anyone 
go through all the instances in a Hebrew Concordance, 
(Fiirst gives above 140), and say if he can honestly dis- 
pute our conclusion. If in some cases, as perhaps in Gen. 
xix. 9, the precise sense be doubtful, there is nothing, 
at least to countenance the idea of a *^ certain one." 

To what then, it may be asked, does this argument tend ? 
Already in this chapter, we answer, have seven horns been 
spoken of—the Persian, Median, Alexandrian, with the 
succeeding four, and to the first of tfuse has the language 
in question been expressly applied. " The one was higher 
than the otJiery and the higher came up last " {v. 3 .)^ That is 
to say, the last became first ; the Persian horn overtopped 
the Median, and gave its name to the united monarchy. 
Hence we plead that ** the oney^ or ^^ the first** of v. 9. is 
no other than ^Hhe one^* or ^Hhefirst^^ oiv. 3. In no other 

^ The Septuagint preserves the article in both casei. (vr. 9 and 3.) 
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case have we the expression in the Book of Daniel.^ 
The ordinary and natural phrase, where there was no 
design to mark defihiteness, would have been in Hebrew, 
as in English, simply " one of them/' And so unnatural 
has the actual " the one " or " first '* appeared to the 
translators, that, not perceiving the meaning of it, they 
have taken the liberty of dropping the article, and can- 
celling the reference. 

If now it be urged that all this is overruled by the 
closer connection of the " four notable ones " in v. 8, 
willi the "Little Horn" in z'. 9, we answer (i), that 
nothing of this sort can overrule the meaning of the 
expression used, and its identity with that in z'. 3 ; 
and (2), that the very horn of v, 3, the Perstatiy for 
which we now plead as the true point of reference, 
did actually form a part of one of " the four," namely, 
the SyrO'Persian. There is little reason, therefore, 
to complain that we are going far from the immediate 
context. So long, of course, as we loosely read " out of 
one of them," the mind will inevitably revert to the four 
just named. But as sobn as we read " out of the first,'* 
the view and result become altogether different. 

Thus, even apart from the same expression (the one^ 

^ Thus the article is not employed where the sense is indefinite, as in ch. 
viii. 3, 13 ; X. 13 ; xii. 5. 

It is the same in Lev. xiii. 2; Gen. xxvi. 10; i Sam. xxvi. 15; 
2 Sam. vii. 7 i Cf. Deut. xii. 14, in one^ ?>., a certain one of the tribes, with 
I Kings xi. 32, he shall have the one tribe, &c., ?>., the one referred to in v. 13. 
If further illustration were needed, we might point to other cases in which the 
simple "one," i.e.^ some one^ or a certain one^ mentioned as of a class^ is em- 
ployed — with no parallel producible in the usage of " the one" Thus Gen. 
xlii, 16; Lev. XXV. 48 ; i Sam. xvi, 18; xxvi. 22; 2 Sam. ii. 21 ; 2 Kings 
iii. II ; iv. 22 ; vii. 13 ; xvii. 27, 28 ; Neh. i. 2 ; Esth. vii. 9 j Isai. vi. 6. 
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or first) in v. 3, we should still keep to this, as the only 
sense grammatically admissible in v. 9, and refer it back 
to the first of the entire seven. Otherwise, all definiteness 
is removed from that which is plainly designed to be 
most definite. For, since we may not say "one,'* or "a 
certain one," there is none among the unnamed, 
unnumbered, undistingfuished four, that can be spoken 
of as " the first." And as to the distinctly marked preced- 
ing three, which of these can be thought of as "the first," 
but the one that has got both that place and name ? ^ 

Besides the change thus demanded by the grammar, 
we propose another as unquestionably allowed by it, and 
as furnishing a valuable stepping stone back to z'. 3. In- 
stead of, " Out of one of theniy* read, " Out of the first of 
those'* — there being no doubt that the third personal 
pronoun is used also as a demonstrative^ thus pointing 
further back than the merely personal does. ^ 

Brought so near, then, by this peculiar expression to 
Persia on the one hand, and by the subsequent descrip- 
tion to some party or power, so wonderfully resembling 
Mohammed and his dominion, on the other — we are now 

^ The only apparent exception that we know to this view of ha-echadh, 
^UAe one*' or '■^ first^* is in 2 Kings vi. 3, 5, where in E.V., we read 
"one," i.e.^ a certain one, (The Sept. k^eps the articles in both cases.) 
The answer to the objection is easy ; the true sense plainly being not " one " 
and "one," but "the one " or "first," and "the other" (as in Exodus xviii. 
3, 4) ; while the two are simply the same as in chap. v. 22. Then the " every 
man" of v. 2, is nothing more than "each," equally applicable to twenty, or, 
(as in Genesis xiii. ii) to two. See, on the other hand, when the design is to 
express " one," «>., a certain oney how this is effected in the usual style in ch. 
vi. 12. 

2 " Like the Lat. w, ea^ id^ so this pronoun (Hu) points out a definite 
person or thing already mentioned, or well known from the context. It thus 
differs from Ze, which is the same as the Greek this^ pointing to a person or 
thing present or near." Gesenius, Heb. Lex. 
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entitled to ask, whether between that country and this 
party there be, as regards origin, any substantial 
connection. And the answer is this, " When Mohammed 
erected his holy standard, Yemen was a province of the 
Persian Empire." ^ And this, be it observed, followed 
upon a very important event of another character. The 
same region had but lately, after a war of two years, 
emerged from a subjection of 72 years' duration to the 
king of Ethiopia. And the importance of that event is 
this, that " If a Christian power had been maintained in 
Arabia, Mohammed must have been crushedin hiscradlCy and 
Abyssinia would have prevented a revolution which has 
changed the civil and religious state of the world." * 
But just as the sixth century was drawing towards its 
close (Mohammed having been bom about 56g), a. Perstan 
army put an e^id to the Ethiopian power y and Yemen was 
governed by Persian prefectSy till it became subject 
TO THE Mohammedans ; ^ when the last of those 
governors became Mussulman himself. * " Immedi- 
ately before the coming of Mahomet, the independence of 
Arabia had been more extensively violated than, perhaps, 
in any preceding or subsequent age ; '^ the issue being 
that " the prince of the great kingdom of the Hamyarites 
in Yemen transferred his allegiance to Persia, and after 
his death the country was governed by Persian viceroys.*' * 

^ Gibbon, vol. 9, p. 232. * Ibid. vol. 7, p. 344. ^ Penny Cycl. Arabia, 
p. 216. * "After the defeat of Abrahah (the Ethiopian governor) under the 
walls of Mecca, the discord of his sons and brothers gave an easy entrance to 
the Persians ; they chased the strangers of Abyssinia beyond the Red Sea ; 
and a native prince of the ancient Homerites was restored to the throne, as 
the vassal or viceroy of the great Nuihirvany (Gibbon, 8, p, 174). He shows 
in a note how the account from which he quotes allows two years for the 
Conquest of Yemen. * Freeman, Hist, of Saracens, p. 22. 
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Here, then, is a fact of no trifling, or merely verbal 
sort, but, politically and morally,'of the most momentous 
character — a fact upon which " the civil and religious 
state of the world " depended. Mohammed's country waS 
a Province of Persia, when the " prophet " broke away 
from his legitimate - sovereign, and, as a new power, 
himself set up in the world an independent rule, the 
progress of which is only too notorious. 

" Out of the one of them came forth a little horn."' 
Let us mark the language ; for something of the same 
sort, as we are now contending for, has been very 
commonly alleged of the Papal power. That too has 
been represented as the realization of another "little 
horn," the one, namely, which sprang up after, and 
among, the ten. Yes, but is the representation correct ? 
Is not the Papal power, on the contrary, simply the 
continuation of the Roman Imperial, which, continuing to 
possess its own head, as formerly, was now to work in a 
peculiar manner, by means of ten horns ? In the interest 
of truth, we thus note the difference — to show how reaily 
the new Arabian horn actually came into the world, as' a 
thing of rebellion against the Persian sovereignty. 

Another point of difference between the ten horns of 
the fourth beast, and the "little horn'' from out of thii* 
great eastern one, ought to be noticed, if only to show 
the extreme accuracy of the prophetic picture, and the 

» 

exact accordance with it of the facts to be now adduced. 
Those ten are plainly royal instruments in the head of 
that great beast by which it is henceforth to work, ju.^ 
as in other days it had worked by its own mouth and 

c 
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feet. This little horn, on the other hand, merely c<ymes 
out from the eastern one. But instead of, in any sense, 
acting for that, it shows from the first the utmost inde- 
pendence, and antagonism. 

Once- more, it is a circumstance worth mentioning that, 
of all the original horns the only one that had an inde- 
pendent existence in the seventh century was the Persian. 
The Greek horns, as such, were all absorbed in the East- 
ern Empire. The Persian, on the other hand, after 
having given way to the original Greek power, had re- 
covered its independence under the first, and established it 
under the second King of the Parthian dynasty of the 
Arsacidae, in 236 B.C., or within a century after the con- 
quest by Alexander. At a later time, came the Sassa- 
nian, a native dynasty, with a prince like Sapor the 
great (308-380 A.D.), whose reign had revived the memory 
of Cyrus himself. Since which it had had one Chosroes 
(Nushirvan), the Just, and was now under another, Chos- 
roes (Parviz), who, when Mohammed appeared, had 
extended his sway to the heights overlooking Constanti- 
nople. Does this impart any emphasis to the opening 
statement of the prediction, ** Out of the one, or first, of 
them came forth a little horn ? " Nor can it be out of 
place to express the thought that that same Persian 
power — ^which already had been so prominent on the pro- 
phetic page, and was now so important on the theatre of 
the world, and which was so soon to proclaim liberty to 
bi$ captive brethren — musf surely have had a peculiar in- 
terest for the mind of Daniel. 

From the scanty history of those times we take one re- 
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markable incident as illustrating the original connection 
of Islam with Persia. It was a little before A.D. 628, or 
about 18 years from the commencement of his " mission," 
that ** Mohammed had a seal made with the inscription, 
^Mohammed, the apostle ot God/ This was to seal 
his letters, which he now took upon htm to write to divers 
princeSy inviting them to Islamism, His first letter to this 
effect was sent to Badham^ viceroy of YemeUj to be for- 
warded to ChosroeSy King of Persia. Chosroes tore 
the letter, and ordered Badham to restore the prophet 
to his right mind, or to send him his head/' ^ 
**It is thus,'^ exclaimed Mohammed, as he heard of 
Chosroes tearing the letter, " that God will tear the king- 
dom, and reject the supplication of Chosroes/' ^ Mark 
the facts. The first letter was to Chosroes, as his natural 
sovereign. Chosroes acknowledges the sovereignty, and 
that to the extent of his authority over the life and death 
of the letter-writer. Soon after this, Chosroes was mur- 
dered by his own son. The man who had been his 
viceroy in Yemen went over to the new claimant, and 
became governor under Mohammed^ as he had been under 
his former master. " Out of the one (the first) of them, came 
forth a little horn, and it waxed great and magnified 
itself." 

But we are anticipating and must pay some attention 
to the circumstances in which this extraordinary "mission' 
originated. 

^ See Ockley, History of Saracens, Bohn's ed., p. 50. He dates this 
application to Chosroes in A.D. 629. Gibbon says that Chosroes died early io 
628, and we have followed him. 

- Gibbon, S, p. 226. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

MOHAMMED AND HIS SURROUNDINGS. 

WE should understand, then, that there was mani- 
fested during the youth of Mohammed, consider- 
able anxiety in Arabia as to religious truth. Both Jews 
and Christians were spread about the country in sufficient 
numbers to raise the question as to the Divine unity ; 
while the Sabian worship, as professed by the people 
generally, was essentially monotheistic in principle, 
though fearfully overlaid with idolatrous practices — the 
idols of the Caaba numbering as many as 360. In these 
circumstances, there were some earnest minds engaged 
in a search after truth, which was attended with nothing^ 
short of a decided religious fermentation, within a cer- 
tain circle of Arab society. Into the midst of such asso- 
ciations the young Mohammed was thrown ; the result,, 
as we can well understand, being that " he turned away 
disgusted from the idolatrous worship of his fathers, and 
in the same spirit rejected with abhorrence the picture 
and image worship of the so called Christian Church." ^ 

^ Rev. R. Bruce, missionary to Persia, who adds, " In every Arme- 
nian church there is a picture at the far end, supposed to represent the Trinity, 
consisting of an old man, a young man, and a beautiful woman, who is spoken 
of as the mother of God. Such was the form in which the sacred doctrine of the 
Trinity was presented to the mind of Mohammed ! Here doubtless is a clue 
to a singular expression found in each of the five prayers used by his followers, 
* God has no father, God has no son,' " ( This last statement is very question- 
able. It is more probable that he was employing certain native phraseology.) 
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It was from such influences, no doubt, as well as from 
certain personal acquaintance with Christians, that Mo- 
hammed arrived at the convictions of which the result 
has been so momentous. It was, in fact, the religion of 
Abraham, whom they gloried in as their father, that 
those earnest enquirers — Hanifs, as they were called, or 
Puritans — ^were seeking after. And we can well under- 
stand how it should have been so, among descendants of 
the great patriarch, and in ground where Job and his 
friends had so passionately argued about the ways of 
God. Four of the chief of those Hanifs left their homes 
and went wandering about in search, as they said, of the 
faith of Abraham. Of these, two were cousins of Khad- 
ijah and one of Mohammed himself; and the three found 
their way to Christianity. The other got no further than 
to cry in his anguish " Oh God, if I knew what form of 
worship is the most pleasing to Thee, so would I serve 
Thee, but I know it not.^' His earnest opposition to the 
4Surrounding idolatry procured his expulsion from Mecca ; 
and he lived and died in the neighbouring hill of Hira. 
To this company of truth-seekers Mohammed had be- 
longed, calling himself a Hanif, and originally " aiming," 
we are told, " at nothing else than to restore the religion 
of Abraham, the Hanyfite creed.*' ^ This must 
certainly have been previous to the promulgation of his 
<mm creed although the writer from whom we quote refers 
it to ^^ the first period of his prophetic office*^ 

Let us remember, then, that Mohammed entered 

' ^ Dr. Dods, Four lectures on Mohammed Buddha, and Christ, p. 85. 
Cf. Freeman, p. 29, with his references. 
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Khadijah's service at the age of 25 ; became her husband 
when he was 28, and, ten years after that, we hear of his 
being in the habit of retiring to a cave in that same 
hill, Hira, " to spend his time in fasting, meditation, artd 
prayer.*' ^ Two years more, and one came to him 
in that same cave (it is the account given by the most 
sober of Arab narrators, Abulfeda), saying, ** Oh, Mo- 
hammed, thou art the apostle of God, and I am Gabriel,'* 
Kliadijah was the first to be told the news.^ Is it 
wonderful that she readily accepted the honour ? Does that 
prove much ? Does it prove anything ? Islam, however, 
neither better nor worse for the venerable matron's % 
thoughts, was now a religion. There is one God, and 
one only, righteous and mighty, so it began. Now this 
we can understand, and. we can understand any man, 
and, not least, an Arab of that day, being in earnest 
about it. We can understand his utmost indignation 
against idolatry, and compassion for idolators. Yes, 
and we can understand such an one so moved in spirit, so 
excited and elevated by the grandeur of the discovery as 
to ascribe his new feelings to a positive inspiration from 
above, with a direct commission to preach, as by 
Divine authority, this faith. ^ That is to say, the 

^ Ockley, History of Saracens, p. lo. 

* Ibid, p. 12, and Sale's Koran. Prel. Disc, p. 30. 

3 And no wonder that Mohammed should have thought thus, when 
we find the following from a Christian man. " His giving himself out as a 
prophet of God, was, in the first instance, not only sincere, but possibly 
correct in the sense in which he himself under sfyfod it. His mistake by no means 
lay in his supposing himself to be called upon by God to speak for Him, and 
introduce a better religion ; but it lay in his coming gradually (?) to insist 
quite as much on men's accepting him as a prophet as on their accepting the 
great truth that he preached." (Dr. Dod's lectures on Mohammed, &c^ p* I9>- 
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inquirer now counts himself as an apostle; and if 
alone in the claim, then, in his own regard, he is nothing 
less than the Apostle of God. Now this is surely allow- 
ing all that can be asked in the case, so as to save the 
substantial honesty of the Apostle. But it was not this 
that Mohammed did. Our charge against him is not 
that he acted, whether enthusiastically or dishonestly, on 
the ground of his being a Heaven-sent man. Many a 
one has done that. Mohammed, on the other hand, did 
what no one had done before. His apostleship was held 
forth, not only as a factj but as a faith. It was as 
much a part of his creed as the Divine unity itself. Yes, 
his sole apostleship J and that as a finality in the revelation 
of Grod to men. It was nothing to believe in God, and 
all the apostles He had ever sent, unless with the name 
of the one God, there was coupled now the name of the 
one Mohammed. From the denier of this single point 
is all hope cut off. He may love God with all his heart, 
and serve Him with all his strength. It avails nothing, 
so long as he does not confess Mohammed to be now 
the single and sole apostle of Allah. Verily, the 
Arabian did well to sweep away, with his burning breath, 
both Son and partner from before his God, when he had 
a place like this to clear for himself ! 

But then this, after all, is nothing more than a princi- 

See also Freeman's Lectures, p. 49.J What the meaning is of the "probably " 
here, we do not perceive. We coula have understood an opinion as to sincerity ; 
we should have expected 2^ judgment as to correctness. But as to Mohammed's 
not being mistaken in supposing himself called upon by God to introduce a 
religion, which begins by reckoning a Christian to be an infidel— shutting 
out God's glorious Son, and His salvation — as to that, we forbear to express 
either judgment or opinion. > 
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pie, it may be said, and principles are sometimes best 
interpreted by practice, which is often worse than the 
good ones, and better than the bad. How then is it in 
the present case ? The practice, we answer, instead of 
being any correction of the evil, only aggravates it 
immeasurably. This will come out as we proceed. 

Meanwhile, we may just glance at a point that has 
been advanced by some, and indirectly alluded to above- 
^abia, it has been represented, was at that time dis- 
playing an unusual anxiety in regard to the great matter 
of the Divine unity ; and Mohammed came forward at 
the critical moment for the satisfying of the general 
longing. Now we are not aware of any evidence to this 
effect beyond the case of the Hanifs as given above. 
And we greatly question whether the Arabian people 
were then in a better position than others to answer 
the question, " Hath a nation changed their gods, 
which are yet no gods ? *' No, it is not Monotheism, 
as such, that communities have ever panted for, but 
a religion that- will give them rest and satisfaction, 
through the knowledge and favour of God, with what- 
ever of moral change they feel to be needful. Now, 
where do we find evidence of much desire for this, 
except it be among those Hanifs, who preceded Mo- 
hammed, and whose influence upon hzmy not his upon 
them^ is plainly the historical fact ? If, in short, there 
was among the Arabian people, at the beginning 
of the seventh century, a longing after Gody as we under- 
stand that pregnant expression, then their "prophet" did 
not give them what was wanted to meet it, and what he 
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did ofier them they did not, to any great extent, viewed 
simply as a religion^ accept from him. At the battle of 
Beder, on which his cause depended, and which deserves 
to be numbered among the decisive battles of the world, 
he could muster in the 13th year of his mission only 313 
men. This says little, either for the longing of his nation 
after the creed offered by him, or for the conquest of the 
nation by means of the creed. As to what Mohammed 
really offered, in the way of a religion, we may give it 
in the very moderate language of one of the most 
candid and kindly of writers. 

" Under such influences (namely, of Jews, Christians, 
and monotheistic traditions) it was quite possible that, in 
a man possessed of the lively temper, and fiery imagi- 
nation of Mohammed, the awakened consciousness of 
God would lead to a reaction against the idolatry in 
which he had been nurtured, and by which he was sur- 
rounded. He felt himself inspired by a certain zeal for 
the honour of the one only God, whom he had thus 
been taught to recognize and adore." 

" Hence almighty power is apprehended in this reli- 
gion as unlimited arbitrary will ; or if some occasional 
presentiment of the love and mercy of God gleamed out 
in the religious consciousness, yet it did not harmonise 
with the prevailing tone of the religion, but necessarily 
borrowed from the latter a certain tincture oi particular^' 
ism. Hence the predominant fatalism, and the total 
denial of moral liberty. And as it is the ethical shap- 
ing assumed by the idea of God which determines the 
whole moral spirit of a religion, hence, notwithstanding 
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the sublime maxims of morality — in contradiction, how- 
ever, with the general character of the religion — that are 
to be found, here and there, scattered through the teach- 
ings of Mohammed, yet the whole system, because lack- 
ing in the main foundation of a right ethical apprehen- 
sion of the idea of God, is radically defective. The God 
who was worshipped as an almighty and arbitrary Will 
could be honoured by entire submission to His will, ser- 
vile obedience, the performance of various insulated 
outward ceremonies, which he had seen fit to prescribe 
as marks of reverence to Him, and by works of charity ; 
but also, and especially by ^J^he extermination of His ene^ 
mies the idolators ; by the subjugation of infidels ; by 
the repetition of prayers ; by festivals, lustrations, and 
pilgrimages." ^ 

But whatever the character of the religion, and the 
innermost impulses of its founder, there is something to 
us wonderfully sublime in the conception and execution 
of the design. Morally considered, there are characters 
that we may not admire, such as those of Julius and Au- 
gustus Caesar, while yet we stand amazed at the magnifi- 
cence of their schemes and achievements. And when such 

^ Neander, Church Hist. (Bohn's Ed.) 5., p. 117. See the same view 
in Gieseler^ Church Hist., 2., p. 170. 

But by far the most striking view we have met with of the theology of Mo- 
hammed is by Palgrave ( Arabia, I. pp.365, 399.), a writer who knows the Arabs 
as they know themselves, and who, in detailing the researches of the noted Wa- 
habee reformer, says; — " Hence in this one sentence, La Ilah illah Allah ( the God, 
He is the God) is summed up a system which, for want of a better name, I may 
call the Pantheism of Force, or of Act, thus exclusively assigned to God, who 
absorbs it all, exercises it all, and to Whom alone it can be ascribed, whether for 



stet pro ratione voluntas ; ' or more significantly still for, 
quote this constantly recurring expression of the Koran.'*' 
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men talk of the advantages to their country that they 
have in view, we are content to smile, and believe that all 
that will be just as suits themselves. It is with another 
eye altogether that we regard the sublimity of character 
and action in such men as St. Paul or Luther ; and yet, 
independently of the morality of the moving principle 
with its results, there is a true human sublimity in them 
all. And how many, who could see no further, have 
heartily acknowledged the same even in Jesus ? They 
can see, — ^Napoleon saw it — ^that there is no sublimity 
equal to that of love, and no love so grand as His, 
whether in design or in deed. They can see that the 
genius of the conquering Macedonian, is but an owl's 
flight compared with the eagle soaring of the crucified 
Nazarene. 

In Mohammed then, thus tried, we are bound to re- 
cognise a stupendous genius. He had an entire religion to 
draw up — such as might win acceptance at once in wild 
Arabia, and the world outside. He had to execute a 
complete code of arrangements for his followers, as well 
as to devise the terms on which so extraordinary a no- 
velty might be offered to the unbelievers. And in all 
this he succeeded — succeeded in devising something 
with enough, but not too much, of form and ceremo- 
nial — something that would satisfy those who accepted it 
that they had got a religion, and satisfy him that, by 
means of that religion, he had secured the dominion 
over them. Then the very conception of his creed, 
however suggested ; the wonderful combinations in his 
system, whether as to idea or action ; the design steadily 
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pursued and accomplished, of bringing debased, idola- 
trous, contentious, self-devouring, child-destroying, and, 
in one word, lawless Arabia, under subjection to himself^ 
his Koran, and his successors ; that design, as extended 
to the highest and lowest of the surrounding nations ; 
together with his indomitable will, his aptitude for all 
circumstances ; patiently waiting — like Julius Caesar all 
those long years in Gaul, to gain a character at Rome — 
and then as remarkably acting; relying solely on 
his own breath, while a persecuted citizen, till he found 
himself Prince of Medina, and then, that moment seizing 
the sword ; — all this, whether regarded directly and 
independently, or practically, as in the light of the 
influence won by him, and the results attained — ^all 
shows, we say, a power of genius, shining with extra- 
ordinary brilliancy, among the chief of the stars in the 
human firmament. We make little after this of his 
braving persecution, scorn, and death. These are quali- 
ties far too common to deserve in themselves much re- 
gard. For ten men that have approached Mohammed 
in the other qualities, those that have equalled him 
in these must be reckoned by the ten thousand. There 
are things greater, even to the natural eye, than family 
ease, and worldly property, and unbroken bones. The 
soul in its high soarings, secular as well as spiritual, 
can afford to estimate very cheaply all such matters. It 
was a mistake that the accuser of the man of Uz made 
when he argued, "All that a man hath will he 
give for his life." Nor have the eulogists of the 
man of Mecca hit the mark when they have built 
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so much upon his readiness to die for his prin- 
ciples.^ 

This shows only the strength of the feeling, not its cha- 
racter. For that maybe one of the purest ambition, 
the purest fanaticism, or the purest love. No, the real 
grandeur of the case lies in the spectacle of a Mohammed 
against the worlds scheming and struggling, till he had 
converted it into a world for Mohammed. The conception 
was magnificent — the achievement, for a man, unpar- 
alleled. 

But if we go more minutely into the workings of that 
extraordinary mind, who can certify to us what they 
were ? His private devotions, and stragglings in the 
cave, as referred to by himself — ^his precise feeling when 
he put forth his first revelations — and what his original 
designs — ^when they arose, and how afterwards developed 
or modified — and when the first gleam of the sword ex- 
cited his vision, and when the gleam gave place to the 
full grasp and ruthless handling of it ; these and other 
questions some will regard as beyond deciding ; and 
others will confidently decide them in this way, or that. 
But who shall decide between the decisions ? People 
will differ about his character so long as they differ so 
much in their own. Experience, and temperament, and 
standpoint, will always vary ; and hence their products 
will vary also. There will always be danger of a too 
narrow judgment, whether on the side of praise or of 
blame ; and there will be no less danger of too loose a judg- 
ment, firom the assumed co-existence of qualities mutually 

^ See this style of thought in Dods, p. 17. Freeman, p. 35. 
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incompatible. Men, in short, cannot agree in. regard to 
human motives as to their simplicity or complexity, their 
conflict and victory — ^human character, with its workings 
and windings, its realities and its unrealities — ^human 
conduct, with its strange inconsistencies, and yet 
stranger consistency underlying all. Meanwhile, we 
have before us the grand result of the experience and 
exercises of the cave visitor, as embodied in the creed 
which has proved so imposing. There is one God, and 
one apostle of God — to wit, myself! It seems strange, 
after this, to be told that " if we respect the shrinking of 
Isaiah, or Jeremiah, from the heavy task of proclaiming- 
unwelcome truth, we must also respect the keen sensi- 
tiveness of Mohammed, who was so burdened by this 
same responsibility," that at times he felt as if his new 
thoughts were from the devil, and would fain have ended 
them all by putting an end to himself. ^ Are we then to 
compare anything in these spotless prophets, which per- 
tained to their heaven-sent messages, with any professedly 
similar emotions on the part of one who never had 
a lust to gratify, but instantly he had a revelation to 
authorize him ? And as to the mode of receiving 
supernal communications, it is a bold thing to name, on 
one page, except by way of pitiful contrast, the man, who 
never could proclaim his creed without proclaiming him- 
self, with those noble brothers in Israel, of whom the one 
was absolutely swallowed up in God and His Kingdom, 
and the other in God and the treacherous Judah. If 
this be the " more enlightened " view, which has 

^ Dods as above, p. 19. 
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come into vogue in the present day, we frankly confess 
that we much prefer the less enlightened view of a 
past day. And yet this is not all. We find some 
other things about Mohammed introduced in the 
same connection, as worthy of similar " respect.*' 
**His rolling .his head in his mantle; his sobbing 
like a young camel, the sudden grey hairs which he him- 
self ascribed to the terrific Suras ; " and these, we are told, 
were just " so many physical signs of a nervous organiza- 
tion overstrained by anxiety and thought." But enough. 
Those who can treat with so much " respect," Moham- 
med's opinion, or statement, as to his grey hairs, have 
attained to a height of reverence which, we fear, we shall 
never reach. ** Terrific Suras ! " — and to whom? we ask. 
To himself ? Why, then, did he engage Gabriel to convey 
them to him ? Terrific, indeed they were to the hapless 
unbelievers on whose heads they were to be discharged. 
Otherwise, we can see nothing terrific about them, but 
the deceit of the promulgator, and the simplicity of those 
who can thus regard them.^ 

* We quote from Sura 74, though not traditionally one of the " terrific," to 
illustrate this point : " O ! thou covered, arise and preach, and magnify thy Lord. 
And cleanse thy garments, and fly every abomination. . . . When the 
trumpet shall sound, verily that day shall be a day of distress and uneasi- 
ness to the unbelievers. Let me alone with him whom I have created, on 
whom I have bestowed abundant riches, and children dwelling in his presence, 
and for whom I have disposed affairs in a smooth and easy manner, and who 
desireth that I will yet add other blessings unto him. By no means, because he 
is an adversary unto our signs, I will afflict him with grievous calamities ; for he 
hath devised, 2SiA prepared contumelious expressions to ridicule the Koran. May 
he be cursed. How maliciously hath he prepared the same ! And again, may 
he be cursed ; how maliciously hath he prepared the same ! Then he looked, 
and frowned, [t>., the individual who was being cursed 'and put on an 
austere countenance ; then he turned back, and was elated with pride ; and he 
said, * This is no other than a piece of magic borrowed from others ; these are 
only the words of a man.* I will cast him to be burned in hell. And what 
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shall make thee to understand what hell 19 P It leaveth not anything uncon- 
sumed, neither doth it suffer anything to escape. It scorcheth men's flesh ; 
over the same are nineteen angels appointed, none but angels to preside over 
hell fire ; and we have expressed the number of them only for an occasion of 
discord to the unbelievers, that they to whom the Scriptures have been given 
might be certain of the veracity of this book." Terrific Sura indeed, for Al 
Wahid Ebri al Mogheira, a principal man among the Koreish, or any other 
man weak enough to pay respect to it. As to the announcement itself, it is of 
that character, which, as far as we are aware, has always been held to indi- 
cate imposture in priest or prophet, unless it be in Mohammed. Few ordinary 
people have, perhaps, thought of asking for other tokens of imposture than the one 
now alluded to. But if more be wantea as regards such tokens, it will be found, 
according to all rules of moral or lep^l evidence that we are acquainted with, 
in the connection between the terrific Sura itself and the professed prelude 
to it. For "it is related, from Mohammed's own mouth, that being on 
mount Hara, and hearing himself called, he looked on each hand and saw 
nobody, but looking upwards, he saw the angel Gabriel on a throne between 
Heaven and earth ; at which sight being much terrified, he returned to his 
wife, Khadija, and bid her cover him up ; and that then the angel descended 
and addressed him in the words of the text," (Koran, Ch. Ixxiv., with 
Sale's note.) The vision in itself, might, of course, be simply a hallucina- 
tion. But what of the allegation of such a vision in connection with such a 
revelation ? And what as to the sound-mindedness of the view about the 
"terrific Suras?" 



CHAPTER IV. 

MEANS AND ENDS. 

NOW foremost among those means was assertion, 
and specially of self-unbounded, unflagging, 
unending self-assertion. And this, by a man of extreme 
personal attractions and address; kind, generous, affable; 
eloquent in a high degree ; ** surpassing all men in the 
power of fascination;''* and, as to social position, 
belonging to the first rank of his country's nobles. ^ 
This is the man, who, after his long communings with 
heaven in the cave, comes out, and, with all solemnity 
and decision, announces his mission, " There is one God 
and Mohammed is the apostle of God." He proclaimed 
what he had met with in that cave — what messages and 
communications Gabriel had brought him ; and he told 
it all, as we can well imagine him telling it; and, after 
much persevering labour, he persuaded four persons to 
accept the claim, through one of whom, it seems, ten 
others, in the course of three years, were gained for his 
company. The marvel is that, with endowments like 
his, the success was so minute. It looks little like much 
thirsting in Arabia for Unitarian truth ; nor would it 
be easy to find, in any similar circumstances, another 
instance of success so small, from Mohammedanism to 

* Gibbon, 9, p. 256. Ocklcy, p. 18. 
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Mormonism downwards. Of the original four, then, the 
first was Khadija, the respectable widow who, of an age to 
be his mother, had made him her husband, and was now 
in her 58th year. The second was Ali, his gifted and 
eccentric cousin, who had lived with him some time, and, 
when none else, at the end of the three years, would 
answer the demand for a vizier, made the famous 
declaration, " Oh, prophet, X will be thy vizier ; I will 
beat out the teeth, pull out the eyes, rip up the bellies,, 
and break the legs of all that oppose thee ; ^' upon which 
the apostle embraced him, saying, "This is my brother,, 
my ambassador, my deputy; pay him obedience."" 
Strange conduct, as between a prophety and a boy of 
fourteen, his disciple ! The third was Zeid, his own 
slave, rewarded for his faith with freedom and sonship. 
And the fourth was the honest and estimable Abubeker 
one of the principal men in Mecca, father-in-law and 
immediate successor of the prophet — the instrument, we 
are informed, ^ in the conversion of the ten that 
came next. As to the first three, it hardly seems needful to 
say anything. But as to the fourth, how could he be 
deceived ? To satisfy such a man, surely honesty, at 
least, was requisite i We are almost ashamed to. refer 
to the question. Abubeker not deceivable ? And why 
not ? Is personal honesty equivalent to penetration. 
Even had he been incapable of deceit himself— and a 
rare Arab, indeed, he would have been with such a 
conscience — was he, therefore, incapable of being 
deceived ? N6, the honest Abubeker was no match for 

•''■ '■ * Gii)l>0D, 9, p. aSj: 
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the subtle Mohammed. Such deception the good, !{^ain 
man had never met with, nor yet dreamt of. The 
fascinations of the cave visitor were too much for hin^. 
Enough that the honest man was an Arab, ig^nprant of 
almost all things, both in heaven and earth, and, in his 
ignorance, like all around him, intensely credulous and 
superstitious. To such a quiet, kind-hearted listener 
Mohammed addressed his story, and Abubeker l^elieved. 
We can see the whole going on, as if under our very 
eyes — ^Abubeker looking and listening, and reasoning 
with himself, " No deception, here, at least ; he says it 
is Gabriel, and Gabriel it must be ; " or, better still, 
without any thought of reasoning, simply captivated by 
the rare spell of his son-in-law's fascination^ There is 
nothing in 2ill this to wonder at. The same sort oiF 
thing, in however greatly reduced proportions, is going 
on every day. And we can, at least, yi^/, if we cannot 
otherwise understand it all. Instead of being moved, in 
short, by the reception thu3 given to the communications 

made, our reflection is rather this — how bad a cause It 

• 

must have been, when, at such a time and place, there 
were so few for those three years, to go with Abubeker) ! 
Gabriel to ensure such a Paradise, on such terms—rand 
such slownesis to accept the bargain ! It is this that wfe 
should be disposed to wonder at,^ 

' Here IS a specimen of how this first success ofthe prophet has been treated. 
"Slowly and.gmdUally he- makes converts in his native city ; hi^ good wife 
Khadijab, his faithful servant Zeid, are the first to recognise his mission, his 
■young cousin, the ndbl^ Ali,lthe brave, and' generous, and injured, model Qf 
Arabian Chivalry, declares himself his convert and vizier; the prudent, mo- 
derate, and bountiful Abu Bekr acknowledges the pretentions of the dariog 
innovator." (E. A. Preemauv Lectures on Saraccn«, 3rd £4^ P''34*) And agaii^ 

D 2 
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We may notice in this place, as regards the connec- 
tion between character and evidence, a circumstance 
that took place at the death of Mohammed. ** The city, 
more especially the house of the prophet, was a scene 
of clamorous sorrow, or silent despair ; fanaticism alone 

'^in his noble freedman, Zeid, Mohammed found one in whose eyes he was 
eniphatically a hero." Then we hear of " the confidence and affection of a 
wife to whom he owed his position, and one fifteen years older than hioiself," 
And then of Ali and Abu-Bekr again ; see ib. p. 40. 

How this may appear to others we cannot say. As for our own feelingf, 
apart from the connection, we should have been much inclined to interpret it 
«s a caricature of the ' prophet.' And we take the liberty of suggesting some- 
thing that might be taken as slightly parallel. The writer in his preface 
^. ix.) to the edition of 1876, takes the opportunity of speaking with unusual 
freedom of a very distinguished man of the day. 

** Now this man," says Mr. Freeman, "the Prime Minister of England, stands 
up in the Parliament of England, to make the evil deeds of the oppressors 
Tvis., the Turks) a subject of brutal merriment" Then we are told of his 
"striving by every paltry shift " to keep back the truth, " till the truth which 
he attempts to hide " comes out. "In the same spirit, he sneers at all that is 
•f^ood and noble,'* and " seems to grudge to the Servians the rights of common 
humanity." Mr. Freeman, in short, thinks as badly of Mr. Disraeli in 
certain respects, as many do of Mohammed. Now our parallel, extending of 
course only to the lighter features of the case, is this. Suppose our very ex- 
Craordinary premier, persistently, though privately for a time, to have made 
extremely high pretensions as to his authority, calling it genius, or inspiration, 
or manifest necessity, national, or partisan, for the doing of certain startling 
things, such as guaranteeing Asiatic Turkey, and getting C3rprus in return ; 
and suppose, when his character, with especial reference to such qualities as 
moral honesty, benevolence, integrity, patriotism, humanity, came into dis- 
cussion, that one of his supporters should meet one of his accusers with the 
plea, " But see the confidence he has inspired in those who knew him best, 
and can best inform us as to the real qualities of the man. For in three 
years he managed to persuade four very excellent persons of his perfect in- 
tegrity and general trustworthiness as to his highest claims. First, there 
was his excellent wife, to whom he owed so much, and who was considerably 
older than himself ; then there was his " noble " and faithful " butler ; " next a 
• young nephew, who greatly admired the wonderful uncle, and in whom the great 
rnan, who seldom mistook character, discerned " the stuff to make a man ;" 
jfinally, among the four was a rich English Squire of the good old time 
''prudent, moderate, bountiful ;" — one of the class whom he had been carefully 
*' educating " in the new political, or forgotten Bolingbroke morality." Just 
suppose this, and what would Mr. Freeman think of the value of the plea ? 
i And if our supposition fail to meet the case, as it certainly does, then just 

s:' Cransfer the field of it from London to Mecca, and add to the English 

^ characters the more special characteristics of the Arabian. 
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could suggest a ray of hope and consolation. * How can 
he be dead, our witness, our intercessor, our mediator 
with God ? By Allah he is not dead ; like Moses and 
Jesus, he is wrapt in a holy trance, and speedily will 
he return to his faithful people.' The evidence of sense 
was disregarded ; and Omar, unsheathing his scymetar, 
threatened to strike off the heads of the infidels, who 
should dare to affirm that the prophet was no more. The 
tumult was appeased by the weight and moderation of 
Abubeker. * Is it Mohammed ? ' said he to Omar and the 
multitude, or the God of Mohammed, whom you worship? 
The God of Mohammed liveth for ever, but the apostle 
was a mortal like ourselves, and, according to his own pre- 
diction, he has experienced the common fate of mortality.' * ^ 
Such was the power of superstition and enthusiasm on 
the one hand, with feebleness of intelligence and dis- 
cernment on the other, in those Arabian believers^ 
and in Omar himself, the second of the Caliphs, a man 
famous in history for shrewdness and sobriety. There 
was Abubeker alone, it seems, to withstand the torrent, 
and he was an exceptionally calm and reasonable man, 
although, when regarded as a witness or rather, as the 
witness in the case, it is only fair to remember that, if 
Mohammed was not dead, Abubeker was not Caliph* 
Nor need we forget that he, who now stood up to con- 
vince his friends that Mohammed was dead, is the same 
who had already ventured to vouch for the authenticity 
of the " night journey," because the ** prophet '* had as- 
serted it ! • 

* GibboDi Vol. 9, p. 319. 
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Amid progress so sldw, then> it was time to take 
some stronger step; nor c6uld it be difficult for the 
fertile brain of Gabriel's scholar to contrive such. Why, 
with such a guide, might he not visit heaven for himself 
and see,' and hear, and come back with fresh credentials ? 
Hence the famous night journey, the genuine origfinal of 
which it is neither necessary nor possible to determine ; 
while to question, as some would fain do, that Mohammed 
ever made a story of it, is utterly unreasonable J 

It may be quite true that the night journey is only 
slightly alluded to in the Koran. The chief notice of it 
is this — "Praise be to Him who transported His servant 
by night from His sacred temple of Mecca to the further 
temple at Jerusalem, the circuit of which we have 
blessed that it might show some of our signs." (Chap, 
xvii.) But then it is not fair (even if it were correct) 
to dismiss the matter with such a reference to the 
silence of the Koran. That proves simply nothing. It 
s not from the Koran that the history of Mohammed is 
to be got, but from the accounts of his adherents and 
followers, and from these we learn the night journey in 
common with other things of the utmost importance. 
Thus, strange as it may seem, there is no mention in the . 
Koran of any of the prophet's friends, except only of 
his freedman Zeid, and that in connection with Mo- 
hammed's desiring, and by revelation, obtaining his wife 

^ Dr. Dods maket no allusion to it. Mr. Freeman merely says, "A 
single unintelligible allusion in the Koran has grown into the portentous tale 
of the night journey to heaven.** Lectures, p. 58. But this is rashly put. The 
writer was not entitled to affirm the priority of the reference in the Koran, 
thus giving an entirely one-sided view of the matter. 
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Zeinab (ch. xxxiii. with Sale's note). The others are 
only alluded to, and generally in a very enigmatical 
style, to be interpreted solely by extraneous information. 
It is perfectly certain, of course, in the temper of his fol- 
lowers, that they would make the fable more monstrous 
than ever he had done. But it is at least as clear 
that, but for his original, they would never have invented 
traditions so absurd. In later times there was no need 
to invent the story ; while to leave it in its pristine state 
was too much for Arab (let us say fbr human) nature. 
In the prophet's own time, on the other hand, some such 
contrivance was imperatively wanted — anything, in 
short, to quicken the work of conversion, and hasten on 
that supremacy, without which the infant cause must soon 
go down.^ As to the references in the Koran, these may 
amount to no more, we are told, than the recital oia,vtstan. 
That is more easily said than settled. But, suppose it were 
all just as the apologists and eulogists of the remarkable 
Arab would have us believe, — what essential difference 
would it make ? Would not the place arrogated 
by the narrator in such a vision set him immeasur- 
ably above what any real vision ever conferred 

^ Fables, quite in the same style, were so rife in Mecca, as to show 
at once the perfect naturalness of the invention on the part of Mohammed. 
Thus the Caaba was made " after a representation of it which was let down 
from Heaven." It contained "the print of Abraham's footstep," and one of 
the stones of Paradise which fell down with Adam ; " and " after being taken 
up at the deluge, was brought to Abraham by Gabriel, as a sacred ornament 
for his restored temple." Here used to be shown "seven stones to commemo- 
rate the same as thrown once by Abraham at the devil." When Abrahah 
attacked Mecca^ there appeared a flock of green birds, each of which let fall 
three stones on the hostile army, each stone being marked with the name of 
the soldier killed by it. Such were the legends in the midst of which Mo- 
hammed grew up. Freeman, pp. 25, 28. 
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on any one? The "beloved man/* by Hiddekel^ 
sees in his vision, the exaltation and glory of another^ 
while as for himself he can only fall into the dust. Mo- 
hammed, revelling with pride, can see nothing but his 
own glory and elevation above all on earth, and many 
in heaven. So little does it matter whether we have a 
published dream, or a professed journey. Either of them 
will, as such things were regarded, serve for the same 
divine revelation and engagement. No such dream 
could ever have been promulgated in such a society, 
without the desire and the certainty of its being taken 
as the divine elevation of the dreamer. 

Here, then, is the idea of the night vision, as given 
by Abulfeda, the most moderate narrator of it. 
Mohammed seated on the beast Boraky and conducted 
by Gabriel, journeys from Mecca to Jerusalem, thence 
mounting up to the first heaven. Adam, to whom he is 
there presented, returns his greeting, saying, " May my 
best son and the best prophet be prosperous.'* Then, 
the visitors arriving at the door of the second heaven> 
Gabriel is asked, " Has .the apostle had his mission r " 
The answer to which being given, the voice continues^ 
* May it be fortunate for him, he will now be welcome ;" 
upon which, being admitted, he finds Jesus and John, 
who greet him, saying, " May our best brother and the 
best prophet be successful." So in the third he finds 

^ After speaking of the night journey as having "grown out of the one allu- 
sion in the Koran," Mr. Fretman f^ays in a note to this that *'no document is 
more worthy of attention than the life of M., by Abulfeda, as showing in what 
light his prophet appeared to a learned and sensible Mussulman some 
centuries after." 
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Joseph ; in the fourth, Enoch ; in the fifth, Aaron ; in 
the sixth, Moses ; and in the seventh, Abraham ; who 
all treat him in a similar manner. Enough to add that 
Moses wept, saying, " Because a young man, whose 
mission is posterior to mine, should have more of his 
nation enter Paradise than I of my own people." Then 
after passing the tree Sedra, and the four rivers of 
Paradise, and the house of visitation, with its 70,000 
angels entering it daily — he comes, but alone now, to 
the throne of God, where he is ordered to pray 50 times 
a day. On his return to Moses, however, he is advised 
to go back, and apply for an abatement of this 
oppressive requirement. He does so, and, after going 
and coming, and making five such requests, the number 
is reduced from fifty to five. ^ Such was the 
night journey, with its honours and results — just as true, 
no doubt, as that the angel ever brought to the lowest 
heaven a book in silk and gems^ or dictated one 
line to the earnest schemer of the cave; and this 
Mohammed knew just as well as any man in Europe 
now. 

And what was the reception given to a story so 
extraordinary ? It was met at first, we are told, " with 
a general shout of derision. Some laughed at it as 
ridiculous ; others were indignant at his attempting to 
impose upon them so impudent a lie ; while some were 
so shocked that they immediately left him ;*' — to 
prevent any more of which Abubeker stepped forward, 

' Ocklcy, pp. 20-^22. 
' Gibbon, 9, p. 268. 
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and vouched for the entire truth of the relation. And 
yet after all so great was the incredulity manifested, 
that Mohammed found it needful " in two places of the 
Koran, to bring God Himself to bear witness to the 
truth of the transactions of that night." ^ 

Thus, in the end, the prophet triumphed, and success 
justified the bold experiment. He had rightly con- 
cluded that, if only he were once believed in this, nothing 
henceforth could be too hard for acceptance. ^ The 
result has been that his followers, not content with 
believing him in his story, have invented additions to it 
which would have startled Mohammed himself. But 
one thing is certain, if there be any truth in psychology, 
that all this is neither the history of a passing dream 
lightly told, nor yet of a case of unconscious self- 

^ Ockley, p. 26. Thus in Koran liii. "Gabriel" (they are the words 
of Allah) ** saw him (Mohammed) beside the lote tree, beyond which there is 
no passing ; near it is the garden of eternal abode .... and he really 
beheld some of the greatest signs of his Lord." Here is the divine 
attestation of one of the incidents of the night journey to the seventh 
heaven ; and impartial readers may perhaps think that it is far from 
^* obscure." 

2 ibid. To which we add from Sale's Prel. Disc. p. 33. "It seems 
to have been a fetch of policy to raise his reputation, by pretending to have 
actually conversed with God m heaven, as Moses had done on the mount, and 
to have received several institutions immediately from Him ; whereas, before, 
he contented himself with persuading his followers that he had all by the 
ministry of Gabriel." He then refers to Abubeker's "vouching for its 
veracity, and declaring that if Mohammed affirmed it to be true, he verily 
believed the whole," and then proceeds : "which happy incident not only 
retrieved the prophet's credit, but increased it to such a degree that he was 
secure of being able to make his disciples swallow whatever he pleased to 
impose on them for the future. And 1 am apt to think this fiction, notwith- 
standing its extravagance, was one of the most artful contrivances Mohammed 
ever put in practice, and what chiefly contributed to the raising of his 
reputation to that great height to which it afterwards arrived." Thus writes a 
learned man, who was so far from all prejudice against Mohammed, that some 
have ventured to speak of him (and we are ashamed of them) as himself a 
sort of half-Mussulman. 
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deception, on the part of the chief actor. And those 
who think to settle such matters — whether by philoso- 
phic principle, or aesthetic instinct, or liberal allowance, 
or a critical remodelling of history, should consider well 
whether their conclusion is true ; and if not, whether it 
can be profitable.^ 

There was another end of no less importance served 
by the romance of the night journey; for thus Moham- 
med magnified himself beyond all known human 
measures. He had no gift for miracles, and after 
such a reception at the throne of God he had little 
need of them ; not to say that the Koran itself, as the 
greatest of miracles, superseded all others. No wonder, 
then, that such a man should proclaim the divine unity 
as the basis of his religion. Demigods and idols could 
have served no purpose but to rival and supplant him- 
self. Other religionists have had need of all these ; this 
man, wise in his own fashion, played another game. It 
was a far grander thing to announce that Allah was 

' Sir W. Muir (Life of Mahomet, p. 125) — with an unquestionably honest 
desire to do justice to his subject — fails, we think, in regard to this point. 
From his account it would seem to have been rather a small matter, and 
throwing but little light on the character of the promulgator. Whence then, 
as referred to in the same account, the extreme alarm of his friends at the 
proposal of making the vision known — the scoffs of the idolators — the stag- 
gering of believers — the apostacy of followers — and, above all, the earnest 
advocacy of Abubeker ? It was no ordinary relating of a casual dream, we 
may rest assured, that led to such results in the Mecca of that day. Are we 
wrong in thinking that, with all his honesty of purpose, the judgment of 
this writer was somewhat warped by his theory as to the entire sincerity of 
Mohammed up to a certain point in his career ? Did he fairly weigh the 
facts under his eye, as now referred to ? For such facts have the. most 
important bearing on the evidence for the journey, and the journey on the 
character of the Prophet. And, once more, is our author as cautious as he 
should have been in writing — "The only mention in the Coran of this 
notable vision is contained in the 17th Sura?" 
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one; and he, Mohammed the one apostle of that sole 
Possessor of deity. 

Nor is he content with declaring this once, or ten 
times, for the recurrence of it is nothing less than 
nauseous, " God and His apostle," " God and His 
apostle/' Mohammed well knew the value of assump- 
tion and assertion ; and he knew the value of reiteration 
also, and that by the hundred times. And yet even this 
was too little. It is not only " God and His apostle,^' 
but " God and His apostle have decreed a thing ; " and 
then, " It is not fit for a true believer to have the liberty 
of choosing otherwise ;*' " Whoever is disobedient to 
Gt)d and His apostle, surely erreth with a manifest 
error.*' ^ Thus he burnt his name and authority 
into the mind and conscience of every Mussulman — 
implanting within every bosom the vigorous seed 
of bitterest fanaticism for himself and his religion. It 
would be vain to plead that he did all that man could 
to place himself at an infinite depth beneath his God* 
Perhaps he did. But arrogant demand is stronger than 
pious doctrine ; and in the position assumed by him, 
it was absolutely certain that the truth of the doctrine 
could never supplant the influence of the demand. 

To entertain a doubt, then, as to the sincerity 
of Mohammed in his Unitarianism would be simply 
absurd. He had no reason, no temptation, for any 
insincerity in this respect. He thoroughly believed 
that God was one. And thus, with Gabriel to convey 
the messages, it was always easy to bring Allah to 

Koran, chap, xxxiii. 
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enjoin or to sanction the prophet's last arrangement. 
The partnership was complete, and so close as to 
admit of no further intervention. For as there was no 
God but the one, and no apostle but the one, there was 
no room for the pretence that any other man upon earth 
hkd any other Divine revelation to communicate. It was 
quite as good, in short, as any Trinity — and better than 
all Pantheons — ^AUah, Mohammed, and Gabriel. What 
mediator was wanted after such a prophet ? 'WTiat in- 
spiring Spirit after such a revealer ? ^ Away, then, with 
all the idols of the Caaba^ and everything in the world 
akin to them ! ^ Superstitions to any amount, and even 
sacrifices may remain ; for that may help his cause ; but all 
else must go, for that would only hinder. " What a con- 
venient fable has this of Jesus of Nazareth been to us ! " 
said the brilliant Leo X., as the wealth rolled from 
Tetzel's box into his treasury. So, though Mohammed 
would never have said it for himself, we will venture to 
say it for him. What a convenient truth he found the 
unity of Allah to be ! What a foundation for that won- 
derful monument to his own glory ! Yes, verily " he 
magnified himself'* It is the key-note in the prophetic 
description of the "little horn;" and it is — if we can 
make anything of the history, or philosophy, if you will, 
of Mohammed's life — the key-note of that as well. He 
magnified himself. Singularly different from the style 
in which he is often described, but singularly more true. 

' That Mohammed " confounded Gabriel with the Holy Ghost," — See his 
Life by Sir W. Muir, pp. 47, 78, 92, 149, 163. 

' Koran, ch. xxii. 
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Do we mean, then, to say that Mohammed 
was in all this guilty of amscums falsehood, or, in 
a word, of imposture? And what if we did mean 
it ? We can see nothing at variance either with 
history or charity in thinking so. Mohammed had been 
nothing but an Arabian idolater ; and — ^in the absence 
of anything to neutralize the obvious inference — we are 
not aware of its being improper to regard such an one, 
whatever his abilities or pretensions, in the^nanner ob- 
jected to.^ But after all, we do not mean so to represent 
him. We think it is somewhat more accurate to regard 
him as one of that numerous company, who, having no 
conscience of truth, have as little consciousness of false- 
hood; being content to have before them a certain end, 
and a certain means toward it — to which two things they 
devote themselves with a blind, unflaggfing zeal. 

Was Mohammed an enthusiast, then* — carried away^ 
in spite of himself, outside of reason and sober reckon- 
ing, first by religious feeling, and then by secular suc- 
cess ? We should rather suppose that he was a consum- 
mately skilful, and incomparably bold self-worshipper. 



^ Mr. Freeman is fond of such a style as this — '*If he was a hypo- 
crite, he was a hypocrite of the most consummate subtlety." And why not ? 
we answer. ** If the whole was imposture, it was imposture without parallel 
&c." And suppose it was, what then ? " If Mahomet was a h3rpocrite at all, 
it is clear that he was a most adroit and consummate one, with unexampled 
mastery over himself." It may be so, but again, *why not ? ' See Freeman, 
Lectures, pp. 40, 46, 48. So, V A vule^r impostor would have claimed mira- 
culous powers, &c.," p> 37. This- can a&ct those only whose mind it expresses. 

Dr. Dods says in the same style — " A vulgar impostor would have accepted 
the flattery, &c.," p. 22. On the same page he deals very tenderly, with the 
matter of sincerity — '* The difficulty is to reconcile with .thif sincerity ^cts 
which certainly, at first sight^ one is tempted to condemn as immoral and dis* 
honest." Do you not, then, condemn them on second sight f 
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who had come to combine, in one great scheme, thereli- 
S^ous and the secular element, and whose lively imagi- 
nation had been fired with the bright prospect of success 
in either department. As to his aims in the religious 
field, we want nothing more than his astounding claim 
to an apostleship truly *' ecumenical." And as for the 
secular field, it would be at once difficult and unnatural 
to imagine that he had no early aspirations there. To 
have been without such, in short, he must have been 
more or less than a man. His own father, who had died 
during his childhood, was the rightfiil heir to the sover- 
eigfnty of Mecca — subject, of course, to the Persian 
dominion ; and now, whoever might be successor^ he, 
Mohammed, was that father's undoubted heir. Left an 
orphan by his mother's death, he had been brought up 
by his admiring uncle, who, as the head of the house of 
Hashem, now exercised the rights of sovereignty. He 
had sat at the feet of that uncle on his prayer rug in the 
temple court ; he had been held forth by him as " the jewel 
of all the tribe; " ^ he had seen his own poems sus- 
pended, as first in. merit, on; the walls of the Caaba. ^ 
So that, if there be any unity at all in human character, 
any truth in the saying that " the boy is the man's 
father," we are fairly shut up to the belief that, at a very 
early period of his life, Mohammed must have been visi- 
ted by the dream of his one day stepping into the head- 
ship.. How, as Abu Taleb.'s favourite, could he fix his 
eyeslowpT than thati Bi;t thei^ the fond uncle died— 

* Dr. Dodsyjp. 21. 
* Schleg^el, Phil, of History, p. 325. 
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he who, without accepting the " prophet," had always 
sheltered the nephew — and that nephew saw the sover- 
eignty leave his family, and pass into the hands of that 
branch of the Koreish, of which Abu Sophian was chief, 
** a zealous votary ot the idols, and a mortal foe of the 
house of Hashem."^ It was no longer in the nature of 
things — family feuds and tribal wars being what they 
were at that time, among the Arabs — that there should 
be peace now between Mohammed and the Koreish. 
What, then, is he to do ? The sovereignty is gone ; 
the " mission ^* is in deadly peril. By what possibility 
shall he secure the one, except he manage to procure the 
other ? For the Pope of Rome it might be expedient, 
for the prophet of Mecca it is clearly essential, that he 
be a temporal prince. So the man for whose very life 
there was not a moment's security in his own city, with- 
draws to Medina, and is a prince at once. The next 
step is to make war on the Koreish, to whom no rest is 
given any more till they have become his disciples and 
subjects. And as if all this were too little for the aspir- 
ing man, we have, by way of interlude, an unprovoked 
attack on a province of the Empire. Is it possible, then, 
to see all this, and evade the conclusion that at an early 
stage of his strange career — how early is for ever hidden 
from us — Mohammed must have planned to work the 
apostleship by the sovereignty, and the sovereignty by 
the apostleship ? It is not, surely, in the nature of things 
that the ambitious Arab, son of fallen Adam, could in 
those early years of his pretensions, have ignored such 

^ Gibbon, 9, p. 288. 
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an alliance. It, on the other hand, as we regard Moham- 
med — ^being what he certainly was as a man — circum- 
stanced as he had been in society — with all the admira- 
tion and popularity which he had enjoyed as a youth — 
-and now coming before the world with the most as- 
tounding claims that a man had ever made ; — if, we say, 
as we thus regard him, it seem more reasonable to discon- 
nect all the rest with the profession of " prophet,'^ and to 
accept of that profession, as an honest, and perhaps mis- 
taken, but not a very arrogant, or monstrous thing, and 
fairly independent of that national sovereignty which in 
due course, sprang out of it — then let us by all means he 
reasonable, and confident also that we are only follow- 
ing the genuine course of history, and the true philoso- 
phy of human nature. 

Leaving the meanSy we come now to the use that 
Mohammed made of his apostleship ; and this very 
clearly shews how studiously he designed to " magnify 
himself exceedingly,^' The head of the Roman Church 
has sometimes ventured to pronounce that the law of 
the Pope is above the law of God — a style which to 
ordinary minds seems blasphemous, but which, ot 
course, can easily be explained. Now Mohammed was 
too prudent to speak thus. He was content to frame his 
own laws, and arrange for their coming down from 
heaven by Gabriel. The end was the same. Mohammed 
was, when he so pleased, practically greater than the 
Mohammedan Allah, just as the Pope was for ages, in the 
eyes of millions, practically greater than He whose 
Vicar he professed to be. The God was a distant Sovereign ; 

E 
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the man was an ever present substitute — a vizier acting* 
directly, through his own envoys, with the far away 
Sovereign, as sole manager in the name of the 
great titular Majesty, on behalf of a subitiissive 
people. 

Now it would not be too much to say that the Koran, 
from end to end, furnishes illustrations of this principle^ 
as, indeed, every pretended revelation must, and where 
the pretender, regarding his God as ** altogether such 
an one as himself,'* must needs put into his mouth decrees 
in accordance with his own desires. This, of course, is 
more glaringly the case as regards the numerous reve- 
lations made for express occasions. For example, 
Mohamm.ed, one day entering the house of Zeid, his 
freedman and adopted son, was greatly smitten with 
the beauty of his wife, Zainab — '^ Praised be God,^' he 
exclaimed, ** who turneth men's hearts as He pleases." 
It was the prophet^s way of expressing the thought 
which our Master calls adultery. Zeid, well understand- 
ing it, at once proposed to divorce his wife in favour of 
this new admirer. The decent resistance of the prophet 
was easily overcome, and Zainab became his wife by a 
marriage of extraordinary magnificence. Many, how- 
ever, were much offended at a thing so contrary to law 
and custom — a species of incest, in fact, it was regarded 
— as for a man to marry his " son's wife." Gabriel, 
accordingly, brings down a revelation to authorise the 
deed ; and to entitle the true believers to do the same 
in all time coming ; while the prophet, instead of being 
censured for his boldness, is reproved for his timidity, in 
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fearing man rather than God. ^ Again, on the occa- 
sion when the two maidens were sent to him by the 
Viceroy of Egypt, Mohammed gives great oflFence to 
his wives by taking Mary into the place which the 
wives considered as theirs only ; upon this he confesses 
his fault, swearing never to transgress again. The 
offence, however, is soon repeated, and the wives rebel ; 
when to settle all, a revelation comes down, licensing 

* Ockley, p. 43. — "Hence Zeinab used to vaunt herself above the 
prophet's other wives, saying, that God had made the match between 
Mohammed and herself, whereas their matches were made by their relations." 
— Sale's notes, Koran, xxxiii. 

Upon this point of the history Mr. Freeman thus writes : — ^^ If 
J can believe that Mahomet ever stooted to conscious imposture^ it certainly was 
in the cases of Zeinab, the wife of Zeyd, and of Mary, the Egyptian. To 
espouse the wife of his divorced freedman was, by Arabian custom, esteemed a 
species of incest. A new revelation obviated the difficulty. In this case, the 
only thing that can be urged in his favour is the very monstrousness of the 
proceeding. The imposture, i/ an imposture^ was almost too bare-faced to be 
ventured on. And, strange to say (?), the proceeding does not seem to have 
seriously shaken the faith of any of his followers (/), least of all of those who were 
most interested and injured" (/ .') p. 44. It was first the confidence of KadijaS 
in the prophet's character, and now it is the " not-seriously shaken faith" 
of his wiveSy that we are asked to accept in attestation of his goodness. It is 
small wonder, indeed, that Mohammed — being what he was — wielded such 
an influence 1250 years ago, and that in Arabia, when we see the mesmeric 
spell of his fascination thus working even till to-day, and that in England. 
To attempt to demesmerise in such a case is not our business. The same 
writer had already said — " Assuming Mahomet's principle of propagating his 
religion by the sword, there was really but little (even to the end of his 
career), to condemn in his character and conduct. For, according to the 
morality of his own age and nation, there was absolutely nothing to censure 
in his public, and very little in his private life." Very little ! Only, e.g,^ a 
proceeding with nothing to be urged for it, but its very monstrousness, (Free- 
man, pp. 39, 40.) How some of these wonderful paradoxes sounded in the 
ears of the " Edinburgh Philosophical Institution,*' we do not know. But we 
can just imagine some one on hearing of the faith of the wives, '* not being 
seriously shaken" (after being threatened with divorce in case of distiu-bance) 
to have thought with himself ; — And suppose that our richest Duke should 
offend two of his sons by a very gross and illegal alienation of property in the 
interest of a favourite ; suppose these sons, on expostulating with their father, 
to receive for answer, "Silence, sirs, or I disinherit you this moment ;" sup- 
pose that they then became quiet, without seeming to have their faith in 
their father seriously shaken — what sort of argument would that be for the 
goodness or justice of the father ? 

£ 2 
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the prophet to associate with ^his wives whoever else he 
pleases ; and as for the rebellious dames^ they are at once 
reduced to reason by the threat of divorce. ^ On 
another occasion his beloved Ayesha incurs a charge 
of unfaithfulness, upon which Gabriel comes down to 
declare her innocence, and to add to the Koran a chap- 
ter (xxiv) to the effect that no such accusations shall be 
brought by anyone against the wives of the faithful— 
under a penalty of eighty stripes — unless supported by four 
eye-witnesses. ^ As for Mohammed himself, carte 
blanche was given to him in all matters of this class. The 
Koran, * which prescribed four as the limit of other 
men's wives, removed all limitations from him, * and 

* Ockley, p. 51. — ^Where the following is quoted from Moore's Lallah 
Rookh : — • 

" And here Mohammed, born for love and guile, 
Forgets the Koran in his Mary's smile ; 
Then beckons some kind angel from above. 
With a new text to consecrate their love." 
"The transaction with heaven on this occasion shows that there is 
• kindness, indeed, in Mohammed's God, and of what sort, " Oh, prophet, 
why boldest thou that to be prohibited which God hath allowed thee, 
seeking to please thy wives ; since God is inclined to forgive, and merci- 
ful* God hath allowed you the dissolution of your oaths** [having appointed 
expiation, or allowing exceptums'] " and God is your master ; and he is know- 
ing and wise." Koran, Ixvi., with Sale's note. What, then, could be ex- 
pected of the disciples of this prophet, so long as water does not rise above 
its source? Is it un-Christian to look upon such proceedings with a deep 
heart-loathing ? Is it Christian to look upon them or their author without it ? 

* Gibbon 9, p. 325. 
' Chap, xxxiii. 

* There have been things written on this subject, and by a Dean of 
Norwich too, to which we may not even allude here. There have been com- 
parisons also made between Mohammed and Solomon, as to these matters. 
Enbughfor us that Solomon's God disapproved and chastised, while 
"Mohammed's God approved and rewarded. Besides which Solomon was no 
.prophet, no master, much less the author of a religion for us. Solomon is 
not proposed as a model to us in very many things, and certainly not in such 
things ; add to which, Solomon may fairly be regarded as having truly re- 
pented of his pleasure-seeking, and as earnestly aiming to give the world the 
benefit of his experience from first to last. 
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gave up the sex without reserve to his disposal, as a;pe-i 
culiar privilege granted to him above the rest ot the. true* 
believers. And this is he in whose honour it has be^n sq^ 
persistently pressed upon us that, up to the death ofc 
Kadijah, he had been a pure-living man — as, if we^ 
could know very much about that — and as if, in 
tact, there were two Mohammeds — the Kadijah, and 
the post-Kadijah one — the demerits of the second being 
wonderfully qualified by the merits of the first. 

With' these facts in view, we may now leave ,the 
character of the famous actor, and dismiss the idea that 
Mohammed may, after all, have entered upon his extra- 
ordinary career from a sincere desire to inducp his 
people to purity of worship, and piety of life ; and that, 
understanding the difl&culty of turning men from idola- 
try and violence to God and order — he may quite 
honestly have employed the scheme of a personal 
apostleship, as the only one at all fitted to impress the 
imagination, and constrain to submission. Yes, much 
we know can be alleged in defence of him, as working. 
on the well-known principle of pious fraud. But here 
we must leave the case to speak for itself, after what, 
has already been urged 

We only add a few words as to the authorship of his: 
book. Now it was a thing notorious and confessed by» 
himself with pride, that he could neither read nor write. 
Hence from heaven, through Gabriel, it all came; Yes, > 
he said so, but he knew differently. None knew so well 
as himself how he got his large acquaintance witli the. 
facts, however distorted, of the Old Testament and thei 
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New ; who the Jew, and who the Christian, that had lent 
eye and tongue and pen for the work ; ^ and where the 
place, and what the time. Here, at least, there was no 
room for either delusion or enthusiasm. Mohammed 
knew it all perfectly, as a thing of cool, deliberate 
arrangement. And yet the whole of the revelations, as 
embodying these facts, came direct to him through 
Gabriel ; and the human helps were nowhere ; ignored, 
repudiated, every one of them ! and this in the cause of 
the Grod of truth and justice — the God who, as true, was 
ane and alone — and of whom Mohammed was the Irue^ 
the one apostle ! That Arabs believed it, till they became 
strong enough to fight for it, and then did fight with 
the spirit and success commonly associated with a new- 
bom fanaticism, need be no marvel. But that men now 
— honourable, moral. Christian — should regard all this 
— ^whether in one or both of its stages — as consistent 
with honesty, sincerity, piety, goodness, and a laudable 
enthusiasm — this we shall not call a marvel, but we 
may say that it is melancholy.^ 

* We make no reference, it may be observed, to some things said to 
have taken place, in connection witn such individuals. The reports handed 
down may be only scandal, and our argument wants no such support. Yet 
still there remains a mystery, which it would be well if the friends of the 
prophet could clear up. Such helpers there must have been. But as their 
very existence is precluded by the whole attitude of him who received the 
help, the question becomes urgent, who they were, and what became of them ? 

^ It is difficult to believe, unless by seeing with our own eyes, with 
what assurance this " truly good and righteous man, according to his light,' 
could, on receiving these abominable revelations for himself, discourse of the 
duties of other people — " Verily the Moslems of either sex, and the believers 

. ■ « and devout . . and truthful . . and patient . . and humble 
. and the almsgivers . . and the chaste men^ and the thaste womtn^ 
and those of either sex who remember God frequently ; for them hath God 
prepared forgiveness and a great reward." — Koran, chap, xxxiii. 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IV. 

ON THE COMPOSITION OF THE KORAN. 

There are, it will be observed, two separate questions arising 
out of this matter. 

1. What became of the assistants of the Prophet in regard 
to the information furnished, and the execution of the work ? 

2. How explain his constant profession of receiving the 
whole, solely and directly from Heaven ? 

Now we have not met in those who plead for Mohammed's 
integrity, entire or partial, any reference to the first question. 
They seem generally to ignore it, like the Prophet himself. 
And yet surely, if the writing of history calls for the investiga- 
tion of facts, and the elucidation of obscurities, it behoves the 
historian to inquire into this fact, or to point out distinctly how 
the case stands in the mystery that shrouds it. That mystery, 
at least, is a historical fact of no mean import, and, as such, de- 
mands a fearless chronicling. We can well imagine the endless 
labour that would have been expended on some small question 
of a kindred sort, in some little corner of our world. But now, 
in a matter vitally affecting the mighty business of the Moham- 
medan religion and revolution, and the great lessons for humanity 
contained therein, this mysterious fact is simply ignored. We 
leave it to the reader to say, whether this promises well for the 
judgment and temper with which other points are likely to be 
related and discussed. 

In regard to the second question also, there is more than 
enough of reticence. The following from Sir W. Muir (Life 
of Mohammed, p. io8) is the most important reference that we 
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have met with, among late writers, to the subject. "But 
the stealthy and disingenuous manner in which he now availed 
himself of Jewish information, producing the result, not only 
as original, but as evidence of inspiration^ begins to furnish 
proof of an active, though it may have been unconscious 
course of dissimulation and falsehood to be palliated only by 
the miserable apology of a pious end." . . . ** The story of 
man's creation, and the fall of Satan, is thus prefaced ; ^ I had 
no knowledge of the heavenly chiefs^ when they disputed ; verily 
it hath been revealed unto me for no other purpose than (to 
prove) that I am a public preacher,^ ** So, regarding Moses at 
Mount Sinai. And again, after relatmg the history of Joseph, 
it is added, " This is one of the secret histories, which we have 
revealed unto thee ; thou wast not present with them," &c. 
But enough, if this speak not for itself we have nothing to say. 
That the Prophet was himself conscious of falsehood we are far 
from affirming, having a strong impression, that in many cases, 
where there is no conscience of right, there is as little con- 
sciousness of wrong. As for the palliation suggested, we agree 
with those who regard such apology as only an aggravation of 
the crime. 

To the following from the same author (p. 165) we call 
special attention. A wider chasm between premises and con- 
clusion it would be difficult to imagine. The premises are 
these : — The Meccans have been taunting the Prophet with 
being prompted by others, and he, like a man thoroughly awake^ 
has been relating and repelling the taunt. He has been fabri- 
cating a fraud, they urge, and others have assisted him, which, 
says he, is unjust and false. Surely a certain man teacheth him 
he has written down the fables of the ancients, as dictated to 
him morning and evening. No, the whole has been revealed 
by Him who knoweth what is hidden in heaven and in earth. 
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Such are the premises, coupled with " the analogy of his 
life." And here is the conclusion (the reader must not wonder 
if, in such a case, there is a certain want of definiteness in the 
expressions employed, but the general drift is plain). " And 
however strange it may appear, the heavenly origin of his reve- 
lations — obtained though they were from such fallible and imper- 
fect sources, [why not say, such shameless and fraudulent pre- 
tences ?] appears to have been believed by Mahomet himself.'* 
[We heard the assertion^ we have not seen the appearancel\ 
"It would be against the analogy of his life to suppose a conscious 
and continuing sense that the whole was a frabrication, an impo- 
sition upon his followers, and an impious assumption of the name 
of the Almighty." [If there be any who suppose this, they give 
Mohammed credit for more of conscience than we have ever 
seen reason for.] " Occasional doubts and misgivings, especially 
when he first submitted to Jewish promptings, there may have 
been ; " [Does this mean that he may have had doubts as to the 
heavenly revelations, when he submitted to J ewish promptings f 
Then we do not understand it], " but a process similar to that 
by which he first assured himself of his own inspiration would 
quickly put them to flight." But what that process was, or 
whether there was such a thing, is just the question — and a 
question which we should at once answer in the negative. The 
whole, indeed, seems to us a pure speculation, nor can we 
sympathize much more with what follows : — ** Such was the 
case at Mecca ;. but the absence of spiritual light, and of oppor- 
tunities for obtaining it, which excused this marvellous self de- 
ception in the early prophetical life of Mahomet, cannot be 
pleaded for in his later years." But surely if '* the absence of 
spiritual light and opportunity" could at any period of his life 
"excuse" the offence admitted, namely, that of ascribing to the 
purest Divine revelation, what he knew he had got from the 
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grossest Jewish prompting, and then furiously giving the lie to 
those who, he knew, were only speaking the truth — ^if this 
could, at any period^ excuse the bold pretender, it would be 
hard indeed to show that it might not equally do so at any 
other. It is in vain to add, " Ignorance was then no longer 
involuntary. The means of reaching a truer knowledge, both 
of Judaism and Christianity lay plentifully within his reach.*' 
With all respect for the excellent author, we say that this 
" truer knowledge ** has nothing to do with the matter. The 
question is one of the simplest morality in regard to the sim" 
plest of facts ; and our charge against Mohammed, after carefully 
listening to his last advocate, is that he was guilty of the most 
flagrant immorality in this plain matter-of-fact business, as to 
which, by the weaving of sentences hard to comprehend, it is 
attempted to vindicate him. As to **the analogy of his life," and 
the plea of that as affecting for the better this apparent dis- 
honesty, does it not rather seem that dishonesty so notorious, 
must utterly swallow up whatever is specious in that "analogy ?" 
If now we be correct in this, we can see what becomes of 
another ** analogy," which not improbably had some influence 
on the mind of this writer, " the analogy," which he thought 
he perceived between the case of the Prophet, and the second 
temptation of our Lord. That " temptation was to compass 
la^vful ends by unlawful means." " What a melancholy con- 
trast does the career of Mahomet present ! . . . Jesus discom- 
fitted the enemy by opposing to him the revealed Word of God ; 
Mahomet fell by forging it. The subtle temptation was the 
same, to compass pious ends by unlawful means ^ Now the m hole 
question in the case of the Arabian is, what was the end ? And 
the whole evidence, we contend, goes to prove it was not pious^ 
but intensely impious — " He magnified himself exceed. 

INGLY." 



CHAPTER V. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE "MISSION." 

THE *^ Mission" which commenced in 609, A.D., had 
been conducted for some thirteen years on a purely 
moral basis ; and as for direct action, at least, had been 
confined within strictly national bounds, the " prophet " 
residing meanwhile at Mecca. For the first three years his 
converts made in secret were, as we have seen, only four- 
teen. After that, he began to announce his apostleship in 
public ; and in about five years more there left Mecca 
for Ethiopia, on account of persecution, about a hundred 
of his disciples with their children. ^ His enemies, the 
Koreishites, enraged at length by his success, and worn 
out by his arrogant importunity, plotted his assassin- 
ation ; upon which he sent oflF his adherents to the town 
of Yathreb, where, already he had a party of followers ; 
and, escaping from his enemies, joined his friends there. 
The date is that of Hejira, A.D. 622 — being the Mussul- 
man year i ; and Yathreb was henceforth known as 
Medinato al Nabi, the city of the prophet^ or simply Medina. 
His entry into this place was that of a conqueror; "five 
hundred of the citizens advanced to meet him, and 

* Ockley, p. 16. 
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hailed him with acclamations of loyalty and devotion/' ^ 
Mohammed had thus a city to himself, with followers 
prepared to dare and die for him, and " he now assumed 
the regal and sacerdotal offices." But whatever might 
be his titles, or his simplicity of manners, so truly royal 
was he in his whole bearing, that a " deputy from Mecca " 
was forced to declare, " I have seen the Chosroes of Persia, 
and the Caesar of Rome, but never did I behold a king 
among his subjects like Mohammed among his com- 
panions/* ^ And now, Gabriel, as zealous for Islamism 
as the apostle himself, conveys from heaven the mes- 
sage that to the tongue and pen he must at length 
join another instrument. For till now his doc- 
trine had been that " his only business was to preach 
and admonish, and that whether people believed 
or not was none of his concern." ^ But, " in these 
new revelations we find a fiercer and more sanguinary 
tone, which proves (says Gibbon) that his former 
moderation was the result of weakness : the means of 
persuasion had been tried, the season of forbearance was 
elapsed, and he was now commanded to propagate his 
religion by the sword, to destroy the monuments of 
idolatry, and, without regarding the sanctity of days or 
months, to pursue the unbelieving nations of the earth."* 

1 Gibbon, 9, p. 292. 

2 Ibid, p. 293. This deputy, it seems, ^as struck not only with the 
eagerness with which the faithful hung upon the lips of the prophet, but with 
the manner in which they would gather up a fallen hair from his head, the refuse 
water of his lustrations, and even his very spittle. 

3 Ockley, p. 32. 

^ Gibbon, 9, p. 295. ** The 8th and 9tb chapters of Koran being the 
most vehement." lb. p. 294. 
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It is, of course, a question, important as well as inter- 
esting, whether the character of Mohammed, at the 
various stages of his career, is to be regarded as single or 
douilCy or perhaps threefold. The divided view seems to 
have for some minds a peculiar charm. Others are 
more attracted by the idea of simplicity and unity ; and 
this, we confess, is the view that entirely wins our regard. 
" These points," says Mr. Freeman, " clearly mark three 
stages in his career, perhaps three changes in his own 
character. In the first stage, Mahomet appears as a 
preacher of righteousness, a meek and persecuted 
apostle.*' '* Gradually he appears in a new character ; 
the persecuted apostle is transformed into the triumph- 
ant warrior ; he is no longer come to send peace, but a 
sword," and " thus unites the scattered tribes of Arabia 
under one bond of temporal and spiritual obedience. Fi- 
nally he commences that career of universal proselytism 
and conquest, which he left to his successors, &c.'' " The 
faithful are bidden, as their first duty y to wage war with the 
unbelievers." Angels are on their side, whether fighting 
or dying. " No competitor is to be endured ; no toler- 
ation to be granted to unbelievers," except for ransom. 
" He, who had once asked for mere toleration for 
himself, now applauded as heaven-sent, a judgment 
which condemned seven hundred captives to the slaugh- 
ter — " yes, and that judgment pronounced upon them 
by one of his own companions, after they had surren- 
dered at discretion. 

Such is the view given by an apologist and admirer. 
If, after all, then, it is more natural and reasonable to re- 
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gard the principal in such scenes, as at one time a **meek 
apostle " — ^undeterred ** by threats and injuries from still 
preaching to his people the unity and righteousness of 
God — fulfilling in his own person the duties which he 
taughty a thoroughly good and righteous mariy according to 
his light; " — if this, we say, be the dictate of reason, and 
genuine human experience, then let it be so ; for our 
part, we think it is not. We can only see in the Mo- 
hammed of the second stage, the development of the 
one in the first. But whatever the view we take on this 
point, it is enough for our argument that Mohammed did 
become exactly the person, and the power, that the 
symbol of the " little horn " had portended. And even if 
it be so, that "to the Arabs of the seventh century he 
was the greatest of benefactors," yet — and this is the 
view that now concerns us, — " To the world at large " — 
we still quote fi-om his admirer and apologist — "Ma- 
homet has been, of a truth, the Antichrist^ the False 
Prophet y the Abomination oj Desolation** ^ 

Before leaving the question of the Prophet's character, 
we ask for special attention to the following, as fi*om a 
writer 2 who tells the whole truth in regard to the 
supposed second stage of that character, while, at the 
same time, he is free fi*om the excessive partiality in 
regard to the previous stage, of which we have seen so 
much. 

" We may readily admit," says he, " that at the first 
Mahomet did believe, or persuaded himself to believe^ 

^ Freeman, as above, pp. 34, 36, 45. 
* Sir W. Muir, Mahomet, pp. 53S» sq. 
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that his revelations were dictated by a Divine agency. 
In the Meccan period of his life there certainly can be 
traced no personal end, or unworthy motives, belying 
this conclusion. Mahomet then was nothing more 
than he professed to be, *a simple preacher and a 
wamer ; ' he was the despised and rejected prophet of a 
gainsaying people, and he had apparently no ulterior 
object but their reformation. He may have mistaken 
the right means for effecting this end. But there is no 
sufficient reason for doubting that he used those means 
in good faith and with an honest purpose.^' 

Now, the respected writer cannot have forgotten how 
he had related (at page 50) the flood of cursing poured 
upon Walid, the honoured chief of Mecca,^ when as yet 
the Prophet had not got beyond the third or fourth year 
of his prophetical life ; add to which (as related on the 
same page) the vehement damning of his uncle Abu 
Lahat, whom, with his wife, the " meek and persecuted 
Apostle " freely consigns to hell-fire " on account of 
contemptuous bearing" towards himself. For "the 
heart of Mahomet,^' writes our author, " was vindictive ; 
and he dealt, through his revelation, reproach and 
condemnation in severe and crushing terms against his 
adversaries.*^ After this we shall not be surprised at 
the following, though we may have our difficulty in 
perceiving the change that is alleged. 

"But the scene," our author proceeds to say, 
" changes altogether at Medina. There the acquisition 
of temporal power, aggrandisement, and self- 

^ See this referred to as from Koran, Chap. 74, on page 31. 
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glorification, mingled rapidly with the grand object of 
the Prophet's life^ and they were sought after and attained 
by precisely the same instrumentality. Messages from 
heaven were freely brought down to justify political 
conduct, in precisely the same manner as to inculcate 
religious precept. Battles were fought, executions 
inflicted, and territories annexed, under pretext of the 
Almighty's sanction. Nay, even grosser actions were 
not excused, but encouraged by the Divine approval or 
command," &c., &c. 

Now all this seems to us to furnish a most striking 
proof, not of diversity, but of unity of character. It is 
only the circumstances that differ, and these out of the 
same principles give occasion to a different conduct. 
The man in chains who was content to cajole you, or 
curse you, but who, when freed from his chains, went 
about to kill you, is the same in character and differs 
only in conduct So the self-magnifying Mohammed is 
one throughout. From first to last, his grand engine 
is the same. It is only his manner of working it, and 
the missiles discharged by it, that vary. Hence, it 
cannot surprise us to find that, when he developed into 
the " cruel, crafty, and perfidious " politician of Medina, 
he abated nothing of the "simplicity of life,'' the 
"urbanity and kindness of disposition," the "friend- 
ship, moderation, and magnanimity," of the "earnest and 
honest" teacher of Mecca. ^ What, then, does all this 
show but the one man throughout — the one man with 

1 Such are the various heads of character as given by Sir W. Muir, 
pp. S24-527, 531. 
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many sides ? At his best, he could vehemently ciirse 
those who ventured to show contempt of htm ; and at 
his worst, he could "treat with a gracious and even 
friendly consideration the foremost of his opponents, 
wholly casting into oblivion the memory of the past, 
with all its mockery, aflfronts, and persecutions" — 
"when once his enemies had cheerfully submitted to 
his claims." But, woe indeed, to whosoever had not. 
And what is all this, we again ask, but the one 
Mohammed intent on magnifying himself ? So vain is 
it to think of setting up a good side and a bad side in 
the life of one who, as occasion came, could, with 
equal ease, import the good into the bad one, and the 
bad one into the good. 

Let us now glance at the first movement which ensued 
upon the new revelation — a movement which was to prove 
the first throb of the great earthquake — simple and 
slight, indeed, in itself, but not therefore less suit- 
able or effectual. It amounted, in fact, to nothing 
more than the plundering by some Medina people of a 
Mecca caravan, with the capture of two of its company 
But then this eventful plundering was committed in the 
name of God and His one apostle. The next step was 
on another scale. By information from Gabriel, a Mecca 
caravan is to be plundered again ; ^ but the Korei- 
shites hearing of the design, had 950 men, of whom 200 
were cavalry, sent out to escort it. To fight this force, 
Mohammed could muster only 313 men, with two horses 
and seventy camels. But there are moments when rash- 

^ Sale's Koran, note on p. 139. 

F 
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ness is wisdom, and inaction would be suicide; and 
such a moment had now arrived to the prophet of Mecca. 
Either the fury of his fanaticism must devour these 
Koreishites, or they must succeed in, at last, crushing 
him. Hence it was real prudence to throw away the 
scabbard, and look only to the sword. Mohammed, like 
many a one before him and after him, believed now to 
do something ; and he did it, and won. In all ages, and 
all countries, similar things have been done. But which 
of them all has had results like the battle of Beder ? 
Thus began the little horn to " practise and prosper." 
The victory, of course, had its victims — no, its martyrs ; 
who, dying in battle for God and his apostle, had been 
promised all the delights of a Mussulman's paradise, and 
whose " wounds, on the day of judgment, should be 
resplendent as vermillion, and odoriferous as musk." 
And they believed it all; for their master was one 
endowed with a rare power over men. There have been 
many successful soldiers, and many successful teachers 
in the world ; 'but, for the extraordinary union of the two 
functions, Mohammed stands alone. 

And as to the " littleness " of the horn, how can we 
but linger over it with amazement ? Others, beginning 
with as much of personal littleness, have yet risen and 
grown by degrees, as the lieutenant of some warrior or 
prince, till their original littleness for ever disappeared. 
As to Mohammed, himself an orphan, robbed of his 
inheritance, and cast down from his high family 
standing — ^he never was lieutenant except to a certain 
rich widow ; and, while as yet nothing more than her 
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husband, he walked straight up on the ladder of his own 
pretensions to his extraordinary elevation of a power 
among men. " Little " indeed ! " Little " in the extreme; 
less than little, may we not say ? for that, we conceive, is 
the very meaning of the expression ^ which Daniel 
applies to the horn. And if it be the design of the 
prophet to signify this, then is it of consequence that we 
should understand it, in order that we may appreciate 
the stupendous contrast between what the horn was at 
the first, and what it did and became. 

Now, as to the waxing greats we cannot do better than 
return to the strange circumstance of the seal. Already 
in the sixth year of the Hejira, Mohammed, " having 
subdued several Arab tribes," had " taken upon himself 
the authority of a king." ^ And about the same 
time he had the seal made, and the letter sent to Chosroes, 
which has been already noticed. In pursuance of the 
same, we now add that he sent a similar letter to the 
Roman Emperor ^ Heraclius, who "received the letter 
respectfiiUy and made some valuable presents to the 
messenger." He sent another to Makawkas, viceroy of 
Egypty who returned in answer, he would consider of the 
proposals, and sent, among other presents, " two young 
maidens." Mohammed sent letters at the same time to 
ihi^King ofEthiopiay who had before professed Islamism, 
and who now in his answer repeated the profession. 

^ Compare the use of the same particle for denoting comparison, in Isai. 
zli. 24 — less than nothing, less than naught. So Ps. Ixii. 10, more than, i.e.^ 
lighter than, vanity ; Mic. vii. 4, more than, i.e.y sharper than a thorn hedge. 
See Nordheimer's Hebrew Grammar, § 780. 

2 Ockley, pp. 43, 45. 

F 2 
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• He wrote to two other Arabian princes y who sent him 
disagreeable answers, which provoked him to curse them* 
He sent also to Al Mondar, king of Bahrain, who came 
into his religion, and afterwards routed the Persians and 
made a great slaughter of them. And now all the Arabians 
of Bahrain had become converts to his religion.^ 

Being now master of Medina, and of the various tribes 
that had submitted to him, the next object of Mohammed 
was to secure possession of Mecca; with a view to 
which he tried various methods, but in vain for a time. 
He managed, however, to conclude with the Koreishites 
a ten years' peace, by which he obtained liberty of 
pilgrimage to the sacred place for any of his followers, 
This was in the seventh year of the Hejira, 629. In the 
following year he was in a position to take another step- 
Soldiers, like Caled and Amrou, the future conquerors of 
Syria and Egypt, had just espoused his cause, and he 
was now at the head of 10,000 men. On the plea, 
therefore, that the Koreishites had assisted some of his 
enemies in contravention of the treaty, he marched 
against Mecca with that army; and resistance being 
manifestly hopeless, the holy city at last submitted to 
its long hated troubler; while "the haughty Abu 
Sophian presented the keys of the city; admired the 
variety of arms and ensigns that passed before him in 
review ; observed that the son of Abdallah had acquired 
a mighty kingdom ; and confessed, under the scymitar 
of Omar, that he was the apostle of the true God/' ^ 

* Ockley,p. 51. 
^ Gibbon, 9, p. 307. 
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The chief of the Koreishites was henceforth as devoted 
to the prophet's cause as hitherto he had been hostile. 
The people of Mecca were then summoned to witness the 
inauguration ^of their sovereign. They were his slaves 
by conquest, he told them, but he pardoned and 
declared them free, with the exception of a few, who, 
refusing to submit, had to pay the full penalty. 

By ** the conquest of Mecca was now determined the 
faith and obedience of the Arabian tribes ; who, 
according to the vicissitudes of fortune, had obeyed or 
disregarded the eloquence or the arms of the prophet. 
Indifference for rites and opinions still marks the 
character of the Bedoweens ; and they might accept, as 
loosely as they hold, the doctrine of the Koran." ^ 
After all, there still remained an obstinate remnant 
attached to the religion and liberty of their fathers; 
and this had to be put down before the conquest was 
complete. The result was the war of the tdols^ or 
of Honain. The spoil gathered in this expedition was 
immense — "6,000 captives, 24,000 camels, 40,000 sheep, 
4,000 ounces of silver. Abu Sophian alone was presen- 
ted with 300 camels and twenty ounces of silver; and 
Mecca was sincerely converted to the profitable religion 
of the Koran." The idols of Arabia were thus 
destroyed at last, and Mohammed was supreme over its 
tribes. *'His lieutenants, on the shores of the Red Sea, 
the ocean, and the Gulf of Persia, were saluted by 
the acclamations of a faithful people ; and the ambas- 
sadors who knelt before the throne of Medina, were as 

^ Gibbon, 9, p. 309. 
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numerous (says the Arabian proverb) as the dates that 
fall from the maturity of a palm tree. The nation 
submitted to the God and the sceptre of Mohammed ; 
the opprobrious name of tribute was abolished; 
the spontaneous, or reluctant oblations of alms 
and tithes were applied to the service of re- 
ligion, and one hundred and fourteen thousand 
Moslems accompanied the last pilg^mage of the 
apostle." ^ 

But not content with such achievements, we find 
Mohammed in the year of the capture of Mecca, 629, 
dispatching a small army into Syria against the Romans. 
Here the redoubtable Caled, ^^ Sword of God** obtained 
some advantage over the imperial forces, and with 
that, his own peculiar designation. In the year 
following, Mohammed proclaimed war against Heraclius, 
and at the head of 30,000 men, marched half-way from 
Medina to Damascus. It is of consequence to know 
that in this expedition " the active and intrepid Caled 
spread around the terror of his name ; and the prophet 
received the submission of the tribes and cities from 
the Euphrates to Ailah, at the head of the Red 
Sea.*' 

Thus before the death of Mohammed in his 63rd year, 
and eleventh of the Hejira, 632, the little horn had, in 
those few years, most effectively advanced towards the 
South, East, and North. For all Arabia had been won ; 
the king of Ethiopia was a convert; the Persian sub- 
jection, had been thrown off; Syria invaded ; Roman 

* lb. p. 311 sq. 
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armies checked; and submission yielded as far east- 
•ward as the Euphrates. ^ 

* Ockley, p. 52 sq. Gibbon, 9. pp. 313 sqq. The following is the 
style in which a very moderate and liberal Christian writer viewed these 
matters about fifty years ago. 

" Mahomet . . . who wrought the most extraordinary revolution in the affiiirs 
of this elobe, which the agency of any merely human being has ever yet accom- 
plished. His pretended mission did not commence till he was about forty 
years old. . . His commission to his followers was zealously executed ; and in 
less than a century after his death, his faith was iminterruptedly extended by 
a chain of nations from India to the Atlantic. . . . For the chastisement of 
a corrupt church and a sinful people, the extensive tracts of Central and 
Southern Asia were overwhelmed by the fiercest enemies who have ever been 
raised against the Christian name — ^the fanatic followers- of Mahomet." 
Waddington, Ch. Hist., p. 145* 



CHAPTER VI. 

CASTING DOWN OF HOST AND TRUTH. 

lUE now proceed with the prophecy — ^understanding, as 
will be perceived, the " little horn " of the entire 
Mohammedan power — which, of course, derives its special 
character from its founder, in whom alone, and that 
only at the first, the "littleness^' appeared. And 
hence, as the spreading towards the Wes^ had not com- 
menced in his time, it may be that the "waxing great" 
towards the other three quarters is designed to mark the 
train of events under him, without reference to certain 
other things which were to take place after him. Thus 
the extension of the Saracen power in other directions 
was only in continuation of Mohammed's own success ; 
while the spreading towards the West — not including 
Egypt, which to a Jew would be the South — was a thing 
entirely new in the history of the movement. Besides 
which reason for the omission of the West, with its 
Africa and Spain, there may probably be the design of 
keeping strictly to the field of the original Greek power, 
in accordance with the reference to that in z^. 23. We 
thus arrive at the important circumstance, that no notice 
is here taken of the later Western, or truly Roman 
Empire — ^Africa having been long cut off from that, and 
the Moorish part of Spain separated from the new Roman 
power for a time, only to return to it afterwards, with a 
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more powerful revulsion. Vaster and more enduring 
conquests in these regions had, indeed, been planned; 
^ but that was all. Toward the real West this little 
horn was not thus to "wax great." 

So much for the apparent implication of a negative ; 
but now for the progressive action of the " little horn.'^ 
** It waxed great, even to the host of heaven." The re- 
ference here is plain from what follows. For there is 
only one sense in which any earthly power, however 
presumptuous, could ever meddle with thaty " so as to 
cast down some of them, and of the stars, to the ground, 
and stamp upon them.*' The ** host of Heaven," in short, 
" and stars,^' must in this connection, as elsewhere in 
Scripture, ^ denote simply certain of the ruling 
powers of this world. And now, strange to say ! here 
starts up in wild Arabia — one of the last places in the 
world from which to have expected it — a power which, a 
few years before, having neither name nor place, nor 
root on earth, had now '' waxed so great," as to demand, 
from princes and people without distinction, subjection 
to an individual, already dead, who had called himself 
the one apostle of the one God ! Marvellous demand ! 
But what shall we say of the deed ? " It cast down some 
of the host, and of the stars, to the ground, and stamped 
upon them.'* Such is the prophecy ; and has the follow- 
ing anything to do with the fulfilment ? " At the end 
of this first century of the Hejirah, the caliphs were the 
most potent and absolute monarchs of the globe," 

^ See the scheme of Musa, the conqueror of Spain, in Gibbon, 9, 
p. 483. 

2 See especially Isai. xiii. ; xxiv. ; Ezek« xxxii. 
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"The arms and reign of Mohammed's successors now 
extended from India to the Atlantic Ocean, over the 
various and distant provinces which may be comprised 
under the names of Persia, Syria, Egypt, Africa, and 
Spain." "ITie regal and sacerdotal characters were 
united in these new rulers. They reigned by right of 
conquest over the nations of the East, to whom the 
name of liberty was unknown, and who were accustomed 
to applaud in their tyrants the acts of violence and 
severity that were exercised at their own expense." ^ 
Of this marvellous dominion the great centre was Syria, 
wrested so quickly from the emperor Heraclius — ^upon 
which" the revenue, the soldiers, the ships, of that power- 
ful kingdom were consecrated to enlarge, on every 
side, the empire of the Caliphs.'* " But the Saracens 
despise a superfluity of fame; and their historians 
scarcely condescend to mention the subordinate conquests 
which are lost in the splendour and activity of their 
victorious career." ^ 

" Yea, he magnified himself even to the Prince of the 
host** There is no " casting down " in thiSy it will be 
observed, only presumption the most arrogant. Now 
we know not why we should not take the title here given 
as a fitting designation of Him who is " the Captain of 
the Lord's host," " the Prince of the kings of the earth," 
** the King of kings and Lord of lords ; " * or, as in 
the same prophecy, "the Prince of princes" (». 25). 
And against Him the "little horn," as we are now 

1 Gibbon, 9. pp. 500, 361, 501. 
' Ibid. p. 423. 
' ' Josh. V. 15 ; Rev. i. 5 ; xix* 16. 
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taking it, did indeed magnify itself. For what could 
have been a truer motto for Mohammed than the reverse 
of that noble Christian one of the Baptist (who, he said, 
had wished him prosperity from the second heaven) 
" He must tncreasey I must decrease ? " 

" And by him [t,e, the horn, or from him, the Prince) 
the daily sacrifice was taken away." Now, it is of con- 
sequence that we should not overrate the specific 
meaning of the expression "daily sacrifice." For 
" sacrifice " there is, as may be seen, nothing in the 
original ; while the word for " daily " is simply " con- 
tinuance [tamtd) ; " — that word being, in the Mosaic law, 
coupled with bumt-oflfering and meat-offering {plah and 
mtnchah\ lamp-trimming, and shew-bread — to point out 
all these as conttnuaus services. ^ Thus the simplest 
rendering, in the presf»nt case, would be " ^he continual 
service ; " although, of course, by the notice of " evening- 
mornings,*^ there is a very special reference to the daily 
service. Still, there is not, as in Dan. ix. 21, 27, any 
express mention oi sacrifice and oblation. In a word, the 
expression here is more general, and cannot, therefore, 
be insisted on, as conveying the more specific view 
which the other prophecy presents. Suppose, in short, 
that this prediction refers to Christian times, to times in 
which the Jerusalem Temple was in ruins (and, 
except on the assumptions of the baldest futurism, this 

* See £xod. xxv. 30 ; xxvii. 20 ; xxviii. 29, 30, 38 ; Lev. vi. 6 ; 
Numb. iv. 7 ; xxviii. 3, 6, 10, 15, 23, 24 ; Ezek. xxxix 14. So we would here, 
93iys Havernick, take the expression in its widest sense — ^'Alles was zum 
iamid^ zum bestSndigem, heiligem GebrauchegehOrt, also das wichtigste, noth- 
wendigsteund unentbehrlichste des Cultus." 
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at once follows, if we admit the failure of the first two 
of the interpretations noticed at the outset) — then to what 
can it refer but to ordinary Christian worship ? And how 
otherwise should that worship be spoken of in Old 
Testament language, than as a continual service ? 
And though we might fairly rest the case here, yet it 
cannot be unreasonable to add another thought. Sup- 
pose this same worship to come to be dishonoured, and 
crushed upon the most sacred spot on earth, the spot which, 
through its Calvary, and the upper room, had become the 
very birthplace of the worship — a spot embalmed beyond 
all others, both in the memories of the past, and the hopes 
of the future ; suppose Jerusalem itself to be given up 
to the great desolater, and the right to worship there in 
the name of Zion^s own King, after being renounced by 
thousands, to become merely a thing of suflferance and 
purchase; suppose moreover, that spot on which had 
stood the Temple, with its unrivalled glories, to be used 
for the foundation-ground of a Caliph's Mosque — then, 
would not all this give additional emphasis to the 
moumftil view, **The continual service was taken away, 
and the place of His sanctuary cast down ? " 

With what reason, on the other hand, can such an 
application, let us say interpretation, of the language be 
refused ? Is it not a truth of the Old Testament as 
really as of the New, however diflferently brought out, 
that the ** Gentiles should be fellow-heirs and of the 
same body?" "Men shall be blessed in Him, all 
nations shall call Him blessed." *'To Him shall the 
Gentiles seek, and His rest {restdencCy as in Ps. cxxxii. 14) 
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shall be glorious." " Sing", oh barren, thou that didst 
not bear, &c." And that " house of prayer/' in which,. 
" the strangers are made jo3rful," is surely a temple — and 
one untouched by the Roman — a Temple in which the 
burnt offerings and sacrifices constitute most truly a 
^^contintcal service.^* And what a meaning in those words,. 
" I will have mercy on Lo-ruhamah, and I will say ta 
Lo-ammi, Ammi." And once more, " they that are far 
off shall come and build in the Temple of the Lord," 
with the apostolic commentary, " builded together for 
an habitation of God through the Spirit ; '^ " Ye are no 
more strangers and foreigners, but fellow citizens with 
the saints, and of the household of God." For believing 
Gentiles are now numbered as among " the Israel of 
God." And such was to be the real body of God's 
people, from the time of the Jewish desolations under 
Titus, until that hosanna morning, when Jerusalem 
should shout her penitential welcome to her King (Matt^ 
xxiii. 39.) The interval between these two great events 
is the period during which " the engrafted branches " 
from " the wild olive tree " are occupying the place of 
" the natural branches." It is the time when, the Lord 
" having slain " a rebellious people, has " called His 
servants by another name;" when, the light having risen 
brightly on those that sat in darkness, Zion is mourning 
in her desolation, "the Lord hath forsaken me.^* ^ 
Now if all this, and much more to the same purpose,, 
does not warrant us in referring the language in ques- 

^ See Ps. Ixxii. ; Isa. xi. 10 ; xlix. 14 ; liv. I ; Ivi. 7 ; Ixv. 15 ; Hos, ii. 23 ;. 
Zech. vi. 15 ; Eph. ii. 19 ; Gal. vi. 16. 
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tion to the Christian Church, then we despair of inter- 
preting Scripture by Scripture. It is an evil, indeed, 
and one with which we have no sympathy, to give 
over to the Gentiles, deliberately or thoughtlessly, 
as the case may be, promises which, in their connection 
and distinctiveness, are as plainly for the Jewish people, 
as promises could be — promises, that is to say, in which 
Jews and Gentiles are clearly distinguished, perhaps 
contrasted, both getting their own peculiar portion. But 
if this be one evil, it may also be an evil to go to the 
other extreme, and deny to the Gentiles, in pursuance 
of theory, what just as plainly belongs to them, and 
that, simply because the terms of its conveyance have 
an Old Testament colouring. 

On such grounds, then, we plead for the reference of 
such language, as connected with ** the times of the 
Gentiles," simply to the Christian Church. And if the 
principle be correct, then it is clear that the language itself 
need never hinder us from referring it to those "times," 
whenever the subject of a prophecy is best explained in 
that connection. Thus we may count ourselves quite at 
liberty to regard the same Gentile Christians as the 
party suffering under the other little horn in the previous 
vision (vii. 25J, if it be clear that the event belongs to 
the Gentile times. All depends upon that. The time, 
of course, will come, when the King of Israel will take 
His banished back, and then the prediction about the 
'* calling His servants by another name" will have 
served its purpose. Till then it is clear where the " Truth," 
and " Continual service," and *' Sanctuary '* are. 
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And where these are, must plainly be also " the mighty 
and the holy people," or "the mighty ones, and the 
people of the saints/^ [w, 12, 13, 21). Fearfully un- 
deserving, indeed, of such designations may the un- 
christian Church be ; but not really more unfit than 
was the old Jewish company for the inspired language. 

So much for the true party in the case. As for the 
true period^ we shall speak of that below, reserving till 
the conclusion a word as to the duration of the profana- 
tion time. 

Coming more particularly to the work itself— what 
was it, we may ask, that furnished in any of the 
Christian- lands, the occasion and object of the Mo- 
hammedan assault ? Simply the Truth, Enough that 
Mohammed was not as yet recognised as the one apostle 
of Grod, No further occasion for war was sought, any 
more than a determined claimant to some throne would 
seek other cause for war against half of his nation than 
that it did not recognise his pretensions. On this 
ground was entire subjection claimed ; the claim 
pursued to the bitterest end ; the opposing forces swept 
from the field ; and " the truth cast to the ground," 
whether in the apostacy of some, the slaughter of others, 
or the slavish freedom purchased by the rest. Yes, 
theseare just the most prominent features in this very 
extraordinary drama — that casting down, as by lightning 
stroke, of some of the " host of heaven," or chief rulers 
in the world ; some of the stars, or subordinate rulers, 
in church or state ; and of " the truth ^' itself, such 
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as, amid all the darkness and corruption of those times> 
still continued to be held up. It is not said that " the 
truth " should be persecuted to the death ; nor was it^ 
in the ordinary sense, at least, of the words. But it was 
cast to the ground, and there it was left to lie, and live 
as it could ; its abasement was complete. Here is a 
specimen of the " casting down : " — " In the first year, 
632, of the first Caliph, his Lieutenant Caled, the sword of 
God^ and the scourge of the infidels, advanced to the banks 
of the Euphrates, and reduced the cities of Anbar and 
Hira — the seat of a race of kings, who had embraced 
the Christian religion, and reigned above 600 years 
under the shadow of the throne of Persia. In the same 
year, says Elmacin, Caled fought many signal battles ; 
an immense multitude of the infidels was slaughtered ; 
and spoils, infinite and innumerable, were acquired by 
the victorious Moslems." "In the ten years of the 
administration of Omar (634-44) the Saracens reduced 
to his obedience 36,000 cities or castles, destroyed 4,000 
churches or teniples of the unbelievers, and edified 
1,400 mosques for the exercise of the religion of 
Mohammed." Such was the " casting down " in generaL 
We shall get particulars as we proceed. 

And if such was the commencement of the work, we 
see how, till this day, it has been persevered in, how 
the number of Mohammedans is still reckoned at 150 
millions or more ; how, for the most part, the Christian 
population has been crushed to the ground; how, nowhere 
is the heart more hardened or embittered against the 
Gospel, than among the followers of the " Prophet ; " and 
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how it is by no mere accident of the times, of* ebullition 
of enmity, but by the very constitution of the State 
itself — as nowhere else in the world — that the Mussul- 
man who leaves his religion shall lose his head ; yes, 
though he be only returning to a faith which he had 
professed before. Other nations, as we all know, have, 
unhappily, maintained and practised the same inhuman 
^rix\.zv^\& oi death for dissenty but among these, happily, 
many have been converted from both the practice and 
the principle, until it would be difficult to point out the 
one that has not been moved. But under the rule of the 
Koran the inexorable principle is still untouched, and 
where we once ignorantly believed it had been sur- 
rendered, we find, to our shame, that we were mistaken. 
Mohammedan once, Mohammedan ever ! that is the 
doctrine, and it is bound up with the authority of the 
Prophet himself, whose acknowledged successor, the 
Ottoman Sultan, as Caliph since the year 15 17, has 
till this day, proved impervious to influences, which in 
any other conceivable case, would have been irresistible. 
And this is the religion, some think, which is to pre- 
pare the Eastern nations for the Gospel. Philoso- 
phically regarded, Mohammed should, perhaps, have 
proved a John Baptist, but he did not, and after 
twelve centuries and a half he is as far from it as ever. 
No ; nor was he the man to dream that any such thing 
might ever be evolved out of his doctrine of the two 
unities. He was a shrewder man than some who write 
books to prove his goodness. He knew human nature 
by his desert experience better than they do by their 

G 
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European philosophy. And he knew, among other 
things, that one of the most potent of principles for 
binding men to a religious system is the passion oi pride 
— pride ofparfyy which puifs up with self-esteem — pride 
of opinioriy which hardens into bigotry — pride of power y 
which inflames with the uncontrollable desire of crushing 
and supplanting every rival. To pride add covetousnesSy 
and that, in the form of the Arab's darling passion for 
plunder, that is to say, open and violent robbery ; and 
then see those two fires burning in the bosom, and 
blazing in the course of the Saracens.^ 

1 " By making it a religious duty to wage war on infidels, by its 
fatalism and its sensual promises, it excited among the rude and powerful 
people of the Arabs so unconquerable a spirit for war, and so wild a desire for 
conquest, that the tw© neighbouring kingdoms, the Persian and the Byzantine, 
could not withstand such an attack." — Gieseler, Ch. Hist 2, p. 171. 

Here is an example of how covetousness was employed as a moving 
power : — " The love and eager desire of wives and children, and sums heaped 
up of gold and silver, and excellent horses, and cattle, and land, is prepared 
for men. This is the provision of the present life, but the asylum which is 
pnpared by God is far more delectable y Koran, Chap. HI (Savary). Thus 
the Mussulman was to be no loser — even after paying his moderate alms tax. 
Thus also it would seem — in spite of all attempts to adjust the matter other- 
wise — that Mohammed did design — as Christians have commonly thought — 
to hold out sensual indulgence as a bait to his followers. On the other nand, 
Dr. Dods (Lectures, p. 97) quotes Voltaire as putting the question to the 
canons, monks, and curates who then calumniated Mohammedanism. " Were 
there imposed on you a law that you should neither eat nor drink from four 
in the morning till ten at night through the whole month of July ; that j''ou 
should abstain from wine and gaming under penalty of damnation ; that you 
should make a pilgrimage across burning deserts ; that you should bestow, at 
least, two-and-a-half per cent, of your living on the poor ; and that, having 
been accustomed to eighteen wives, you should suddenly be limited to four, 
would you call this a sensual religion ? " A " pertinent question," no doubt, 
for the pleasure-seeking class to which it was addressed, and quite sufficient 
for the Frenchman's purpose. But that is something different from pro- 
nouncing, as Dr. Dods does, that " the idea of the success of Islam being due 
to the sensual inducements it proposed to its adherents was exploded by 
Voltaire." It was rather, we think, the hollow maintainers of the idea that 
were exploded, than the idea itself. Everything in such a case depends upon 
circumstances, motives, and the influence brought to bear. Mohammed was 
offering men a religion within a small compass — a religion which, at a really 
cheap rate, would secure them the utmost possible advantages. He was doing this. 
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With pride and covetousness there soon came to be 
allied another passion as potent as either. For — there 
being no love to begin with, no tender compassion for 
the deluded idolaters or hardened infidels needing to be 
converted to the one God, and instructed by His one 
Apostle — it became a matter of the simplest moral 
necessity that hatred should step into the void. There 
was absolutely no alternative. It was a religious 
contest which left no place for equality ; and, in 
difference being plainly out of the question, the only 
possible thing, according to all that we know of human 
nature, was envenomed hatred. Mohammed, no doubt, 
like other heathens, would have loved all if they would 
have loved him. So he began by courting the good- 
will of Jews and Christians. But the moment the 
"Prophet" was rejected, see how the "unbeliever" 
became hated. And if there be one thing manifest in 
the subsequent course of his followers — that is to say in 
the development and manifestation of the mind with 
which he inspired them — it was the intense hatred of 
the Mussulman for the Christian; hatred, such as 
religious fanaticism alone can inspire. Hence, we may 
safely say, if it was pride that drew the sword, and 
coveting that gave it weight, it was this devil-like 
hating that put on the edge. Thus the popular and 
fascinating nephew of Abu Taleb, whose juvenile poems 

after taking all means to secure their confidence. It ^was his part to bind 
disciples by a chain that they could feel ; and it well suited tkem to be so 
bound. As he loved to rule, so did they to be ruled ; the end of all being 
Paradtss^ with its- voluptuous ecstacies. And then, Dr. Dods should have 
remembered that the Mussulman's fiur vrives might be removed and 
replaced with great facility ; — besides all his slave concubines. 

G 2 
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had won for him so distinguished a place in the national 
regard — " that species of poetry being peculiar to this 
peopky and breathing all the enthusiasm of pride and 
hatred*' ^ — ^has now developed into the greatest master 
of those principles, as religiously viewed, and the most 
famous imparter of them to others, that the world has 
seen. To him must ever be accorded the palm for 
vehemence and success in carrying on a warfare of 
which the trumpet note has been — " Let us break their 
bands asunder, and cast away their cords from us." To 
what purpose is it to tell us, after all this, of his wonder- 
ful kindness to his servants, and tender-heartedness 
to his family, and humble moderation in domestic life r 
He may quite have deserved the praise of one who had 
served him for many years, without ever getting an 
unkind word from him.^ He may have wept as 
passionately as David over the death of an infant. He 
may, when sovereign of Arabia and claimant of 
numerous crowns, have kept up the simple habit of 
mending his own sandals, milking the goats, carrying 
the market basket, or fondling his little girl in the 
street. To be told all this is both interesting and in- 
structive. But human nature is a wide and manifold 
matter, and there is room in it both for this class of 
emotions and for some others besides. There can be as 
much pride under voluntary rags as under the imperial 

^ Schlcgel, Phil, of Hist., p. 325. Much as we have had to object to 
Mr. Freeman's mode of dealing with the character of Mohammed, his actual 
conclusion is really all that we ask for as a basis on which to build the 
reference of the ** Little Horn " to him. See Lectures, p. 59. 

* " I have been about him ten years, and he never said as much as an 
ufF* to me," said his servant. Anas. 
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purple. There may be an utter disregard of material 
property, while yet the whole soul is aflame for material 
power. And there may be ready tears over his dead 
child from a parent who has just been sanctioning a 
holocaust of prisoners. The robber of the desert, with 
his mouth full of lies and his hands full of blood, may be 
the tenderest of men towards his fa /ourite wife or his 
horse, and even the plunder which it has Seen his pride 
and glory to collect, it may be his pride and glory to 
lavish on his friends. And we thought that all this had 
been too well understood for intelligent men ever to 
forget it. The development of character may, in the 
present case, seem so strange as even to induce a 
charitable disbelief of the plain facts of its later stage. 
But this, we imagine, like many other strange things of 
a kindred sort, can be well explained on the principle — 
" The Lord hath showed me that thou shalt be king 
over S3nria.'' As Hazael, however, had a design upon 
the crown before the world suspected it, so it seems that 
something of the same sort occurred in the case of 
Mohammed. Yes, design, for this there must certainly 
have been in the contriving of his unparalleled revela- 
tions. Some, indeed, have imputed these to epilepsy^ 
or lunacy. We should as soon impute that to them as 
to him. No ; the world was never thus moved by an 
epileptic. Design alone can be thought of; and its 
character must be impartially sought for in the light of 
the entire facts, in spite of all temptation towards 
a favourite selection, and after an unsparing sacrifice of 
all the idols. Nor will it be amiss to cultivate, amid 
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the passing gusts of sentiment, the most manly in- 
dependence — a virtue which seems to be rather 
assumed than displayed by some of our late writers. 
For, according to them, the design in question has been 
brought to light in the grand discovery of Mohammed's 
motive power, namely, his wonderful zeal for God and 
man, and that, as alleged to have sprung out of certain 
new thoughts that had rushed into his bosom — a zeal 
which, because of its very blindness, caused him to 
regard his great thoughts as inspired revelations ; and 
which, from its fervour, led him to introduce the angelic 
ministration as the simplest means of gaining credit for 
instructions so momentous — pious fraud, in short, as it is 
otherwise called, and that of the purest or the grossest kind* 
Now something, as everyone knows, may always be 
urged for such a plea, and much against it. To some it 
will present itself as laudable, or allowable, or " perhaps 
questionable/' To others it will appear as a thing utterly 
anti-scriptural, in fact, a gross imposition. And these 
will have on their side, at the very outset, that legal 
principle which deals so jealously with the testimony 
of a witness, whose information all tends to his own 
aggrandizement. Besides which they may plead the 
cool, and business-like, and singularly unenthusiastic 
character, of the transactions in question — the regularity 
with which whatever was wanted was got, and got just 
when wanted. And, in addition to this, they may fearlessly 
press, and that, as of a thoroughly crticial character, 
the very convenient revelations received in favour of the 
receiver's licentiousness. Nor do we know of any 
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reason why they should cease to press the question — But 
what of the individuals who certainly did lend them- 
selves as the instruments of the various writings^ in spite 
of all the asseverations that these came direct from 
Gabriel himself? For there seems something here 
belonging to a department worse than even the pesti- 
lential region of " pious fraud." ^ 

NOTE TO CHAPTER VI. 

The following sentences are worthy of attention in their relation 
to several of the above points, as from writer inferior neither in 
the latest information, nor in independence of mind, to some whom 
we have had occasion to criticise : — 

" On a sudden, Arabia appeared in arms against mankind. A 
religious fanaticism, almost unexampled in its depth and intensity, 

had silenced all the fierce feuds of centuries Armies, 

seemingly inexhaustible, with all the wild courage of marauding 
adventure, and the formidable discipline of stubborn unity of purpose, 
poured forth, one after another, from the desert, &c., &c/' Milman's 
Latin Christianity, B. iv., Ch. i. 

^ The nervousness with which Mohammed refers in the Koran to his 
■supposed coadjutors, and the coolness, at the same time, with which he repels 
the allegations on the subject, may be considered in connection with the 
■*'enthusiasm " theory, although the supporters of this view seem rather apt 
to forget that there is a question here in want of an answer — "We also know, 
that they say, * Verily, a certain man teacheth him to compose the Koran.' 
The tongue of the person to whom they incline is a foreign tongue ; but this, 
wherein the Koran is written, is the perspicuous Arab tongue. (And then 
continuing in the usual decisive methoa.) Moreover, as for those who 
believe not the signs of God, God will not direct them and they shall suffer 
a painful torment ; verily, they imagine a falsehood, who believe not in the 
signs of God, and they are really the liars." (Koran, ch. 16.) Is this 
" enthusiasm ? ** or is it reason ? or is it something different from either ? 
Again, " The unbelievers say. This Koran is no other than a forgery which 
he hath contrived ; and other people have assisted him therein ; but they 
tutter an imperfect thing and a falsehood. They also say, These are the 
fables of the ancients, which he has caused to be written down ; and they 
are dictated to him morning and evening. Say — He hath revealed it who 
knoweth the secrets in heaven and earth. Verily, He is gracious and 
mercifuL" (Ch. 2$.) Does this ^Quqd more like enthusiasm ? more like 
reason ? 
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** Mohammed himself remains, and must ever remain, a historic 
problem ; his character, his motives, his designs, are all equally 
obscure. Was the ' Prophet * possessed with a lofty indignation at 
the grovelling idolatry of his countrymen ? &c., &c. The best 
answer is the reverential phrase of the Koran, ' God knows' " — ^Ibid. 

But surely the following shows that man also may know, and that 
this writer really did know, more on those points than he was willing 
distinctly to allow to himself : " It was the second 2Lrtic\e — 'Mohammed 
is His prophet' — it was this, forced as a Divine revelation into the 
belief of so large a part of mankind, which was the power, the 
influence, the all-subduing energy of Islam ; the principle of its unity, 
of its irresistible fanaticism, its propagation, its victories, its duration." 
[ihid?^ How, after perceiving all this, we can be so ignorant as to 
" character," " motive," " design," is not clear to us — and still less so^ 
when we proceed — " He is a gentle preacher till he has unsheathed 
the sword ; the sword once unsheathed is the one remorseless 
argument. . . . His religious ambition expands with his success ; 
his power is the measure of his intolerance. Hence, the strong con- 
tradiction in the Koran, the alternating tone of hatred and of 
tolerance, of contempt and respect towards other religions " {jhid. 
See Koran, ch. v.) Now all this, unless we are somehow unac- 
countably bound to make an exception in favour of this one man, 
we should take as furnishing a view far from " obscure " . in regard to 
"character," "motive," "design." And can we say less of the next 
statements ? — " But the Koran gradually recants all these gentler 
sentences, and assumes the language of insulting superiority y or undis- 
guised aversion " {ihid^ And, after such a view oi pride and hatred, are 
we still in the dark, as regards the character of the remarkable actor ? 
Or can we repeat our complaint of that as " obscure," after reading — 
" In the last revealed chapter of the Koran (the ninth), the legacy of 
implacable animosity bequeathed to mankind has deepened to an unmiti- 
gated intenseness of ferocity ? " {ibid.) 

Such was Mohammed in his action and spirit, according to this 
very able writer, who, if he still prefers being in the dark as to 
" character," " motive," and " design," is yet, happily, straightforward 
in all his statements, and entirely free from the paradoxes, with those 
remarkable assumptions, and deductions, that we have met with else- 
where. Such a wnter we can understand and appreciate, even while 
compelled to go a step or two beyond him. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE LATTER TIME OF THEIR KINGDOM. 

WE come next to the question, "When all this 
was to begin ? " ]^ow it is important to notice 
that the Prophet's question as to time was, " H(m long " 
the vision should last; the answer, in the first in- 
stance, being strictly limited to this point of conHnuancCy 
viz., 2,300 days, without any reference to the com- 
mencement of the period. Coming, however, to the 
explanatory portion, we find the commencement set 
down as belonging to ^^the latter time of their kingdom y 
Such is the starting point for the whole series of events 
predicted ; while the character of the same period is, 
" When the transgressors are come to the full'* (v. 23) ; — 
with manifest reference to the more general statement 
(v. 12), ^^ By reason of transgression," Such is the clear 
historical finger-post pointing out to us in terms 
sufficiently distinct, when and where, and in what 
circumstances, to look for the " Little Horn." 

" In the latter time of their kingdom." Whose king- 
dom ? Now the clear antecedent for " their " is given 
in the context, as the Greeks and Persians — the very 
generality in the expression being also of importance. 
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It is not "in the latter time of these horns ** but "of 
their kingdom " — the sense of which, surely, is, " the 
people of the horns y That is to say, the horns might 
vary, but the people would continue to possess or con- 
stitute the " kingdoms ; " and, " in the latter time " of 
those kingdoms^ the event predicted should take place. 

How, then, stands the fact ? Simply thus : Persia, as 
we have seen, after being absorbed in Alexander's 
empire, had become, within a hundred years, a kingdom 
again, and still was such. So the Greek kingdoms, after 
iDeing absorbed in the great Roman dominion, were 
now Greek again. The people, and, to a great extent, 
their language and customs, were Greek, and — a point 
of extreme importance — the Church was Greek, not 
Roman. That the government had been Roman did not 
make it Roman now ; and if not Greek, what was it ? 
Both nominally and politically, even Rome itself, in 
point of fact, was now subject to Greek dominion. But 
in no true sense were Greeks now subject to Rome. 
Beyond all doubt, Rome was, even at this time, busily 
engaged in building up another empire. But the new 
dominion had not as yet got beyond the foundation ; 
;and, whatever it might be when complete, it never 
extended to the Greeks. If, then, we call that Eastern 
Empire §t real " kingdom " of Greeks, is not this simply 
the style that we employ in all such cases ? Thus, 
whatever peoples, at any time invaded, and set up their 
'dynasties in Italy — Lombards, Normans, French, 
Spaniards — ^we think now only of the Italians, and 
should ft-eely speak of the cQuntry as <^ their kingdom/* 
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How much that was once Turkish is now part of the 
kingdom of the Russians. In England we think no 
more of Norman ^/»m/i?;^, even though the Norman ItnCy 
after supplanting the Engltshy still occupies the throne. 
Why, then, think of a kingdom of Romans in the East, 
where there never was even a line to be left behind ? 
And still more emphatically true will the principle 
appear when we consider that the Greeks, after being 
for a time deprived of their dominion, had, during those 
past centuries, only been restored to the headship of 
their own "kingdom." Hence, we shall not easily 
be brought to hesitate as to the parties referred to — ^with a 
context full of direct literal statements like the present 
one — because of any other meaning that may be 
claimed for the words, " In the latter time of their king- 
dom." So clearly does it seem to be the kingdom of the 
Persians^ and of the Greeks} 

As to the endy then, what is the fact ? Simply that 
the Persian kingdom did fall to pieces under the blows 
of the first Saracens. It was very low, indeed, as we 
shall see, at the close of the war with Heraclius. Still 



^ Mr. Freeman argues strongly for the Roman character and standing 
of the Eastern Empire, especially under Justinian, and of course down to 
Heraclius. This will depend much on our point of view ; but all that we 
plead for is expressed by the same writer in the following important 
sentences : " The busy mind of the Greek, the speculative mind of the 
Oriental, devised countless forms of heresy. The practical and lordly 
intellect of old Rome was already beginning to build up a new fabric of Roman 
domination [and why a new, but that the old was gone ?] The bishops of 
Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, were acute logicians, eloquent orators, 
subtle controversialists ; those of Rome were already profound statesmen, 
paving the way by which their successors advanced to spiritual empire,** 
noctures, p. 15). That is to say, they no longer recognized any empire of 
Kome now, except that new, spiritual^ one, about which they were so busy. 
In so thinJ^ii^, v/^r^ they making a mistake for modern critics to correct ? 
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there were no signs of approaching end till the Saracens 
came, and did their utmost too — and then the Persian 
kingdom expired at last. 

And, as to the kingdom of the Greeks, "the latter 
time " was indeed come, when Syria and Egypt were 
wrested from it — the same work of violence going on — 
till all that had ever been Greek owned no sovereignty 
but that of the " little horn," or Mohammedan power. 

If, then, we are correct in regard to the true bearing 
of the radically important words, " their kingdomy' we 
can have little difficulty with the different, but allied 
expression, " In the latter time [acKrith] of the indigna- 
tion'* (v. 19). For either the "indignation" expresses 
the actual punishment referred to, and then the end of 
that is the end of the entire period of the 2,300 days, 
when the indignation is exhausted, and the horn is 
broken ; or it expresses the Divine anger during the time 
of forbearance, before it has broken out in the judgment 
itself ; and then the time will correspond to " the latter 
time of their kingdom," when the little horn was raised 
up for its work. 

Such being the time assigned for the rise and action 
of the little horn, the next point is the reason assigned 
for the power given to him. It was "by reason of 
transgression," or " when the transgressors were come 
to the full." All this will receive its full illustration as 
we proceed. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE PERSIAN WAR. 

I lEFORE coming to the point last mentioned, we 
-■ — ^ may take notice of a remarkable series of events, 
ivhich immediately preceded the overthrow of at once the 
Greek and Persian domination. It may be called a 
•drama, which lasted for eighteen years, and consisted of 
two strongly contrasted scenes. The one is the exal- 
tation of Persian power, with the abasement of the 
Oreek, and the other is its converse, both occurring 
under the reign of the Emperor Heraclius, and due to 
liis own contrasted action in the two cases. It is the 
more important for us to notice the real character of the 
events in question, since they are sometimes pointed to 
as the direct cause of the fall of the two powers respec- 
tively. 

The first of the two scenes extends from A.D . 6 1 o to 62 1 . 
It arose thus: — ^The Emperor Maurice, murdered by 
Phocas (602), had been of material assistance to 
Chosroes when in the utmost extremity. Chosroes, 
under the pretext of avenging the cause of his benefac- 
tor, invaded the empire, advancing " till he had encom- 
passed the walls of Antioch, with his irresistible arms." ^ 
An end to all this was, of course, looked for, 

^ Gibbon, 8; p. 219. 
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when, in 6io, the valiant Heraclius exchanged the 
prospect of succeeding his father in the government of 
Africa, for the occupation of the Imperial throne. To 
the astonishment of all, however, no change took place. 
Heraclius had strangely gone to sleep, and proved no 
more of an obstacle to Chosroes than the miserable 
Phocas had been. Hence, false to all his professions of 
seeking to avenge Maurice, who was avenged already, 
the Persian King continued his assaults on the Empire, 
till he was master of Syria, and of Egypt from Pelusium 
to Ethiopia, planting his standard as far west as Tripoli ; 
while in the north he took possession of Asia Minor to 
the Black Sea, forcing, after a long siege, the surrender 
of Chalcedon, and maintaining there, for ten years, a. 
Persian army, in the very sight of Constantinople. Even 
at sea, his power was equal to the conquest of Rhodes. 
Such was Chosroes (Parviz) for ambition and audacity. 
While thus beset on the east, the Greek Emperor was 
hardly less pressed on the west by the Avars from 
Scythia, under their Chagan Baian, who, seating himself 
in Hungary, seemed to revive the memory of Attila. 
On one occasion, when barely shut out of Constantinople, 
he succeeded in plundering the suburbs, and carrying 
away beyond the Danube captives to the number of 
270,000. "Thus by these implacable enemies was 
Heraclius, on either side, insulted and besieged; his 
Empire being actually reduced to the walls of Constan- 
tinople, with the remnant of Greece, Italy, and Africa, 
and some maritime cities from Tyre to Trebizond." ^ 

y Gibbon, p. 228. 
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The dispirited emperor was already planning the 
abandonment of his capital ; and ships were in the 
harbour to convey him to Carthage, when the Patriarch,, 
taking him to the altar of St. Sophia, made him swear 
to remain with the people whom God had entrusted to 
his care. And yet, after all, he stooped to " pray for 
pardon and peace " from the Persian enemy, actually 
" engaging to pay him a yearly tribute of a thousand 
talents of gold, and the same of silver, also a thousand 
silk robes, with as many horses, and virgins." The 
" great king " had even commanded that the person of 
the Emperor should be bound in chains, and brought to 
his feet ; saying, " I will never give peace to him till he 
has abjured his crucified God, and embraced the worship 
of the sun." And so enraged was the despot at the 
non-fulfilment of his order, that he had his defaulting 
minister flayed alive for the offence.^ 

Such was the first act of the drama, and it occupied 
eleven years. The second now came, and it lasted 
seven. After those long years of degradation, Heraclius 
was at last aroused, and he slept no more till that 
Persian business was finished. We can think of nothing so 
like to the work of those seven years, as when Samson^ 
finding his locks return, put his hands to the pillars, and 
brought down the massive temple on the gay Philistine 
throng. Heraclius, we can imagine, as animated by some 
similar feeling in his prison house, when he felt the old 
fire returning, and surveyed the work to be achieved. 
His treasury was empty, and yet he must find means for 

* Gibbon, 8, pp. 228-30, 
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ihe gigantic undertaking. His army, with the exception 
of a few disorderly veterans, had to be, we may say, 
created ; and Heraclius, retiring to the Bay of Scanderoon, 
;Set about the task. There he instructed, and exercised a 
rabble of recruits, until, with confidence in him and 
themselves, they were in a condition to commence the 
work, for a parallel to which we must go back to the 
days of Hannibal. From first to last the Persians 
behaved like men, but they had no chance with 
Heraclius. He avoided battle, or forced it on, just as 
he pleased. And, without a check, he fought his way 
across the Tigris to Ispahan, and almost to Ctesiphon, 
marching forwards and backwards, and often with in- 
credible speed, wherever there was a call for him. 
Away in that far East he once found himself surrounded 
by three formidable armies. His allies were preparing 
to desert, and his veterans began to tremble. " Be not 
terrified by the multitude of your foes," said the hero ; 
" with the aid of heaven, one Roman may triumph o\ er 
a thousand barbarians.*' And they did triumph, and 
went forward, till the Persian commander was ordered 
by Chosroes to risk all on a single battle. That battle 
was fought in the empty space which once had held the 
" exceeding great city of three days' journey," on the 
Tigris. Suffice it to say that the Persians were utterly 
routed, and Constantinople was saved at Nineveh. 
Meanwhile, the Scythian enemy had not been idle. 
Though their fidendship had been purchased at an 
enormous cost, ^ on the emperor's departure for 

* 200,000 pieces of gold. 
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the Persian war, the Avars were not satisfied. It was 
Constantinople that they coveted; and, entering into 
alliance with the Persians, they made desperate efforts 
to seize the prize. But the spirit of Heraclius had 
entered his people, and the city was saved. 

Such was the Persian war, which, from the first pre- 
parations to the final settlement, occupied seven well 
filled years (621-628). And if it was so remarkable for 
its achievements, it was no less so for the moderation 
shown at its close. Towards the end of it, the haughty 
Chosroes, still refusing to submit to the conqueror, and 
deserted by his suJBFering people, was deposed, and died 
in a dungeon, into which an unnatural son had thrown 
him. That son was left by Heraclius in possession of 
the whole Persian realm ; and thus " a war, which had 
wounded the vitals of the two monarchies, produced no 
change in their external and relative situation.'' " But 
the glory of the house of Sassan ended with the life of 
Chosroes, his son enjoyed only eight months the fruit of 
his crimes ; and, in the space of four years, the regal title 
was assumed by nine candidates, who disputed, with the 
sword or dagger, the fragments of an exhausted 
monarchy. Every province, and each city in Persia, 
was the scene of independence, of discord, and of blood ; 
and the state of anarchy prevailed about eight years 
longer, till the factions were united, and silenced under 
the common yoke of the Arabian Caliphs." ^ To 
enter into any details of the Saracen operations would 
be out of place here. Enough to mention that by the 

* Gibbon 8, pp. 254-6. 
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battle of Cadesia, "described as obstinate and atrocious," 
and which lasted four days, the conquerors obtained 
possession of " the wealthy province of Irak or Assyria." 
In the third month after this, the " Tigris was crossed 
without opposition, and Ctesiphon taken by assault." 
Those " walls which had resisted the battering-rams of 
the Romans, should certainly not have yielded to the 
darts of the Saracens. But the flying Persians were 
overcome by the belief that the last day of their reltgimi 
and empire was at hand ; " while, on their part, ** the 
naked robbers of the desert were suddenly enriched 
beyond the measure of their hope or knowledge. 
" This is the white palace of Chosroes,^' they shouted 
with religious transport, as they assaulted it — " This is 
the promise of the Apostle of God." The gold and 
silver, the various wardrobes and ftirniture (says 
Abulfeda) surpassed the estimate of fancy or numbers ; 
while another historian defines the untold, and almost 
infinite mass, by the fabulous computation of three 
thousands of thousands of thousands of pieces of gold. ^ 
And this CKosroes, we cannot help remarking, was the 
first of the princes whose submission Mohammed had 
claimed ! After the loss of another battle, the Persian 
king fled, and concealed himself in despair. ** But the 
courage of the nation survived that of the monarch, and 
amongst the hills to the south of Ecbatana, 150,000 
Persians made a third and final stand for their religion 
dnd country ; and the decisive battle of Nehavend was 
styled by the Arabs, the victory of victories.^' The 

^ Gibbon, as below. 
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province of Khorassan still held out, and to quicken its 
conquest, " the government of it was promised by the 
Caliph to the first general who should enter that large 
and populous country, the kingdom of the ancient 
Bactrians. The condition was accepted ; the prize was 
deserved ; the standard of Mahomet was planted on the 
walls of Herat, Merou, and Balch ; and the successful 
leader neither halted nor reposed till his foaming 
cavalry had tasted the waters of the Oxus/'^ This 
brings us to the flight and death of Yezdegerd, the last 
king of Persia, A.D. 651. 

Returning now to the Eastern Empire, we find that 
the scene has once more suddenly changed. For no 
sooner was the great Persian business settled, than 
Heraclius relapsed into his former sleep — shutting 
himself up within the walls of Antioch — ^when, in a few 
years after his victory at Nineveh, the Saracens were 
sweeping his armies before them, as lately he himself 
had swept the Persian. With such a state of things to 
record, it was natural for the keen-eyed historian to 
remark, ^* The birth of Mahomet was fortunately placed 
in the most degenerate and disorderly period of the 
Persians, the Romans, and the barbarians of Europe. 
The empires of Trajan, or even of Constantine or 
Charlemagne, would have repelled the assault of the 
naked Saracens, and the torrent of fanaticism might 
Tiave been obscurely lost in the sands of Arabia.'^^ 
The reflection is doubtless just. But, not to speak of 

1 Gibbon, 9, pp. 366-373. 
2 Gibbon, 9, p. 36c. 
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what might well have been expected, even under other 
emperors, such as Theodosius and Justinian, it is hard 
to avoid reflecting on the reception that would have 
been given to the Saracen invaders just five years 
earlier by Heraclius himself. Whatever may have 
been the degeneracy of the Empire before that, it is 
very plain that nothing was wanting of vigour at the 
time indicated, for an effectual settlement of the ques- 
tion, as between Constantinople and Mecca. But^ 
whatever the links in the chain of Providence, and the 
strangeness in the turn of human affairs, such is the fact 
that " his nature was indolent, nor could the infirm and 
frigid age of the emperor be aroused to a second effort- 
The sense of shame and the importunities of the- 
Syrians prevented his hasty departure firom the scene or 
action ; but the hero was no more ; and the loss ot 
Damascus and Jerusalem, the bloody fields or 
Aiznaddin and Yermuk, may be imputed, in some 
degree, to the absence or misconduct of the sovereign." ^ 
But to this we shall return. 



* Ibid, p. 418. 



CHAPTER IX. 

BY REASON OF TRANSGRESSION. 

A LL this was to come about " by reason of transgfres- 
-^ ^ sion'* — "when the transgressors were come to the 
full." Now this, we are aware, is delicate ground for us 
mortals to tread. We can tell, only by the actual 
-execution of Divine judgment, when " the iniquity of the 
Amorites is really full," or when Jerusalem has " filled 
up the measure of her sins." Then we clearly see how 
ripe for it the doomed company was. Now the Eastern 
Churches had long been warned, exhorted, threatened. 
■*' Repent, and do the first works, or I will remove thy 
candlestick.^' Such had been the warning to Ephesus, 
and for no grosser offence than decline in the matter of 
love. Pergamos, notable for general faithfulness, was 
lax in her treatment of Balaamites and Nicolaitanes ; 
and the warning is that, if she persist in bearing with 
them, the Lord Himself " will come, and fight against 
them with the sword of His mouth." To Sardis, dead, 
though with " a name to live," He speaks of " coming 
as a thief." And Laodicea, "neither cold nor hot," 
He threatens utterly to " spue out of His mouth." 

In the light of these principles, then, is it rash to 
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conclude that, before the middle of the seventh century^ 
the transgressors in the Eastern Church had really come 
to the full ? For what was then the condition of those 
Churches ? Speaking generally, it was this, "The sense 
of a Divine almighty will, to which all human wills were 
to be bound, had evaporated amid the worship of 
images, moral corruptions, philosophical theories, 
religious controversies." Such, though it has been 
spoken of as "over-coloured," is, we should say, an. 
extremely moderate statement of the case by one who 
was not certainly deficient either in knowledge or 
charity.^ Yes, the blessed Saviour, and whatever was 
imaginable by eastern fancy as to the mystery of His 
being, was now, in nearly all mouths — the subject of 
most bitter controversy. But as to the confidence of 
the soul, and the affection of the heart, these had long 
been transferred to other objects. The cross was still, 
of course, the password of Christians, but the childish 
fiction of the finding the wood of the true cross^ excited 
infinitely greater interest in men's minds than the 
lifting up of their own sins to the Saviour's body on the 
tree. No one, perhaps, neglected as yet to annex the 
name of Christ to his customary prayers ; but, instead 

*The statement is by F. D. Maurice, " Religions of the World," p. 23. 
on which Hardwick, " Religions in Middle Ages," p. 23, remarks, " Over- 
coloured as this statement is, it is too near the iruthy It would be interesting 
to get the measure of the small divergence thus hinted at. 

* As one of the grand results of the Persian war, Heraclius brought back 
the wood of the true cross, which had been carried off, and instituted a festival 
in commemoration of it, 14th September. (Gieseler ii., p. 169.) Thus, while 
we find Hezekiah breaking up a piece of brass (most interesting of relics) 
because it had come to be worshipped, we see Heraclius, as a dupe of the 
shallowest imposture, and patron of the grossest idolatry, setting up a piece 
of wood for that very purpose. 
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of Him as dying, living, pleading, reigning, and so 
drawing all hearts to Himself, the thing in highest 
repute was, for all practical ends, dead men's bones 
or blood, and saintly intercessions and succour. What 
good was it to have discarded the Jupiter and Apollo, 
the Hercules and Diana of the heathen, when their 
place had only been given over to such new patrons as 
Peter and Paul, Stephen and Mary r 

The following may be taken as a trustworthy state- 
ment on the matter of the Christian idolatry of those 
times. After characterising image worship, as every- 
one who treats the second commandment honestly 
must, Mr. Waddington ^ thus proceeds : — " It was there- 
fore the greatest among the crimes of the ancient 
directors of the Church, and that which appears more 
peculiarly to have brought down upon it the chastisement 
from Arabia^ that they filled the temples with their detested 
idolsy and obtruded them upon the eyes and into the 
hands of the most ignorant. And if any excuse be 
furnished by the general and deep rooted influence of 
the ancient superstition, it is at least none for those 
who exerted their power and their talents to extend and 
perpetuate it. Unhappily, those exertions were 
attended by too easy success. Before the year 600, 
idolatry was firmly established in tho Eastern Church, 
and during the following century it made a gradual and 
very general progress in the West, where it had pre- 
viously gained some footing." 

But to bring out more distinctly the character of the 

^ Church History, p. 187. 
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Eastern Churches during the fifth and sixth centuries, we 
must refer to certain circumstances which only too 
faithfully reflect that character. Of these we mention 



Section i. 
The PersectUion of Chrysoslom, 

From his high seat in Constantinople, this most ex- 
cellent and eminent man had made himself extremely 
obnoxious by the manner in which he reproved all 
that he believed to be sin. As for the clergy, he had 
declared it as his belief that very few bishops would 
be saved, and, upon an episcopal visitation, had deposed 
thirteen of them. As to the Imperial Court, he had 
spoken of, or alluded to, the Empress in connection with 
Jezebel. No wonder, after this, that he should spare 
neither theatre nor circus, nor yet the painted faces of 
the ladies that came to worship in his cathedral. It was, 
in short, insupportable ; and so, at the instigation of the 
Empress, Theophilus, patriarch of Alexandria, is em- 
ployed to humble him. 

This Theophilus was clearly one of the worst men in 
those evil times ; a man of no truth or honesty, justice 
or reverence ; much of whose time was spent in. warring 
with his own monks, yielding to them when forced, and 
if not, forcing them to yield to him. In the case of one 
of these disputes, the monks had appealed to Chrysos- 
tom, who did all that he could to make peace, but in 
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vain. Hence the immediate occasion for the collision 
betwixt him and Theophilus. Than this, nothing could 
have been more welcome to the Alexandrian — who, full 
of bitterness because his own See had been let down 
from the second rank to make room for Constantinople, 
had now the satisfaction of calling, by Imperial orders, 
a Synod at Chalcedon (known as that of "The Oak"), 
professedly for other purposes, but really for the 
degradation of his hated rival. ^ 

This, then, he now sets about, first assuring himself 
of a majority (29 out of 36), from among his own bishops, 
and then combining with this, the material support of a 
strong body of monks, and stout Egyptian mariners. 
Chrysostom, declining to appear before such a court, or 
to answer the forty-seven foolish charges brought 
against him (as e.g,y that he had not provided a splendid 
table like other court bishops), is deposed and banished. 
But immediately the mistake thus made appears. The 
popular archbishop had too many friends in the city ; 
and so the retainers of Theophilus, both monks and 
mariners, are mercilessly massacred in the streets ; and 
nothing remains but to recall, after two days, the 
banished man, amid triumphant shouts and illumina- 
tions. Chrysostom, however, returns unchanged — still 
persevering in his vehement denunciations of Church 
and Court. And how, indeed, could such a man be 
silent, when a magnificent silver statue to the Empress 

* Neander, 4, pp.462, 472, A good old bishop, Epiphanius — beguiled for 
a time by Theophilus into oppositions-having discovered his mistake, re- 
fused to take part in the Synod, but left the city, and thus took leave of the 
members who were already assembling, ** I leave to you the capital, the 
court, and hypocrisy y 
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became the occasion of noisy and indecent festivitiesy 
bordering on heathenism, and disturbing the devotions of 
the assembled worshippers ? We cannot tell whether it 
be correct that he commenced a discourse, at the festival 
of the Baptist, with the words, " Once more Herodias 
rages, once more she dances, and once more demands 
the head of John." But be this as it may, the Empress 
is inexorable, the Emperor yields, and Chrysostom is 
again banished — effectual means being taken to pre- 
vent his return this time.^ This was in 404. But what 
seemed the end was only the beginning of the enormity* 
The golden-mouthed preacher was gone, but an en- 
raged and admiring populace remained ; and by thenij 
as their enemies said, or, by court influence, so as to 
be ascribed to theniy as they themselves said, there took 
place, upon Chrysostom's departure, the burning of the 
great Cathedral, wth other important buildings. And 
out of this sprang a course of extraordinary violence 
against the friends of the preacher. For, many of these 
refusing to communicate with Arsacius, the new 
Patriarch, and with Theophilus,^ the wicked judge, 
and Porphyrins, who had forced, and was maintaining 
himself, by arms, in the See of Antioch, Chrysostom*s 
native place — ^the Emperor issued decrees forbidding 
them thus to separate, or to hold private meetings, 

* Neander, 4, pp. 472 — 477. 
^ This man, after the exile of Chrysostom, published against him what he 
calls an enormous and horrible volume, perpetually calling^ him, enemy of 
mankind, prince of the sacrilegious, unclean devil — affirming that he had 
delivered his soul to be polluted by Satan, and wishing that some further 
punishment, adequate, if possible, to his crimes, may be inflicted on him. And 
this book^ St. Jerome, at the request of his frtendy the author, translated 
into Latin. Gibbon, vol. 5, p. 409. 
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under the severest penalties. In the course of which 
proceedings, many were by the heathen governor of 
Constantinople, without distinction of sex or station, 
confined in dungeons, or tortured so as to expire on the 
rack ; while others, after repeated tortures, being 
stripped of their eJBFects, were banished to the most 
desolate parts of the Empire. Meanwhile, not a few 
bishops and other ministers fled to Rome to seek the 
good ofiices of the Pope (Innocent I). Two of these 
brought with them a copy of the original acts of the 
Imperial officers, containing an authentic detail of the 
cruelties to which some women of quality had been 
subjected, for the sole offence of keeping aloof from 
Arsacius. And this was made the ground of, at least, 
three appeals by the Western Emperor, Honorius, to 
his own brother, Arcadius. Those appeals obtaining na 
reply, Honorius despatches two legates, together with 
four of the episcopal refiigees from the East, to plead 
the case with Arcadius. But these, instead of being 
heard, were seized, shut up, and treated in the most 
barbarous manner ; the design being that the ship, re- 
turning to Italy with the legates, should be sunk. This,, 
happily, was frustrated ; but the four bishops were 
banished to remote places, as well as all of the same 
order who refused to communicate with Arsacius. Of 
these some died of want in their exile, and others under 
the barbarous treatment of the soldiery by the road, ^ 
As for Chrysostom, he nobly bore his banishment, but 
in about three years died through the extreme severity 

^/Bower History of Popes, vol. i, pp. 296 — 301. 
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rof it. And yet these three years were perhaps the best 
of his life. Thus did the heads of the Eastern Church 
treat so great a man, and all who dared to honour him, 
for no crime but the manner in which he had dared to 
speak some wholesome truth. After all this, it was a 
slender justification of Chrysostom, but a heavy con- 
demnation of his persecutors, that, about ten years after 
his death, he was proclaimed a sainty and that, in 
twenty years more, thie emperor " Theodosius II. -went 
out as far as Chalcedon to receive his relics ; and, 
falling on the cofiin, implored — in the name of his 
iguilty parents, Arcadius and Eudoxia — the forgiveness 
.of the injured saint." ^ 



SECTION 2. 

The Alexandrian Cyril and his doings. 

This bad man had been educated by his uncle, 
Theophilus, of Alexandria, whom he accompanied to 
the Synod of the Oak. After five years of monastic life 
in the desert, he obeyed the summons of the patriarch 
rto settle as a preacher in the great city, and in a few 
years succeeded him in his high position, following, at 
an interval of thirty-nine years, Athanasius, whom he 
professed to adopt as his master in theology. In this 
high position Cyril was now nothing short of a civil 
magistrate of the first class, with thousands of rude and 
ineedy men dependent on his patronage, and ready for 

^ Gibbon, 5, p. 410. 
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any work in which he might need them. An early 
work of this sort was an assault on the Synagogue of 
the Jews, for the alleged offence of some individualls 
against the Christians, the result being that they werer 
plundered, slaughtered, and the whole colony — impor- 
tant as it was for the imperial revenue — to the number 
of 40,000, rooted out. Orestes, the governor, com- 
plained. But Arcadius was emperor, Chrysaphius, a 
worthless eunuch, was prime minister, and Cyril was 
rich. If Orestes, however, could obtain no satisfaction, 
neither could he profess reconciliation with the high- 
handed prelate. And of this quarrel the results were 
serious. For, in the first place, the world must be 
taught how dangerous it was, even for a governor of 
Alexandria, to resist the haughty prelate. Hence, in 
passing along the street one day, Orestes was assaulted, 
and dragged out of his chariot by a party of five 
hundred Nitrian monks, once the companions, now the 
ready instruments of Cyril: From the hands of those 
ferocious men he was barely rescued, and that, in a 
bleeding condition, by a gathering of loyal citizens, his 
own guards having " fled fi-om the wild beasts of the 
desert." The monk who had dealt the dangerous blow 
at the governor having been caught and executed, the 
dead body was conveyed with all pomp, at the com- 
mand of Cyril, to the cathedral, where, in a grandilo- 
quent oration, he pronounced the miserable creature to 
be a martyTy and this, it will be understood, was, in 
those days, something more than to be a monarch. 
But this was not all ; there was then one in 
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Alexandria whose reputation for learning and elo- 
quence exceeded that of the ambitious Cyril, and who, 
as extremely intimate with Orestes, was regarded by 
the patriarch as one of the chief obstacles to the recon- 
ciliation so important for him. For such reasons that 
celebrated person was extremely obnoxious to Cyril. 
It was Hypatia, the most distinguished woman of her 
day, and whose lectures on Plato and Aristotle attracted 
the greatest philosophers and statesmen, and a crowd 
of students from Greece and Asia. " She excelled in 
learning," says the church historian, Socrates, " all the 
philosophers of her own times. Nor was she ashamed 
of appearing" in a public assembly of men, for all 
persons revered and admired her for her eximious 
modesty."^ It came to be understood, then, in a certain 
circle, that it would be well to execute upon Hypatia 
the design which had failed against Orestes. Hence, 
she was pulled out of her chariot by a company like the 
former, headed by one known as Peter, the reader — and 
in Lent too — stripped naked, dragged into a church, 
murdered with shells, torn to pieces, and cast into the 
fire. "This fact," says the same historian, "brought 
no small disgrace on Cyril, and the Alexandrian 
Church." 2 This occurred in A.D. 415, when Cyril had 
ruled that Church only three years ; and yet, instead of 
this being his last, he was allowed to continue his 
tyranny till he died, that is, for twenty-nine long 
years more. For such was the Ghreek rule in Egypt, 

* This and other quotations in Penny Cyclopaedia, Cyril^ and Theon, 

^ See Gibbon, 8 p 281. 
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that, even with the hostile Orestes as governor, there 
ivas no punishment for this gigantic criminal, nor, so 
far as we can find, for any of his tools. Nay, he lived 
to be honourably engaged in the doing of yet further 
wickedness; and he died to become saint Cyril, and 
continues so till now ! Such was the Church of those 
■days — such was the man whom Pope Celestine 
delighted specially to honour, by employing, as his own 
agent or deputy, in the getting up, and managing of 
the Third Ecumenical Council, or first of Ephesus, in 
A.D. 431. And a proud position it was both for 
principal and second. Never did Pope and Patriarch 
contrive a piece of service so mutually profitable — the 
one to stand forth as lord, even of Patriarch, and the 
other to obtain a Pope's sanction for the doctrine of 
"which the triumph was to be his highest glory. 

To this Council we must shortly attend, as the state 
of the Eastern Church for ages depended upon the 
question that had just been raised. 

Some time before it, then, Nestorius, the eloquent, 
but weak and violent, patriarch of Constantinople, had 
shocked the Catholic world generally, and Alexandria 
and Rome in particular, by thundering against the 
epithet, Theotokos or Detpara [mother of God\ as applied 
to the blessed Virgin. For, if this title was refused, 
then both would Mary be robbed of her peculiar 
honours, and the danger incurred, if not the heresy 
itself contracted, • of dividing into two the one person 
of the Saviour. And such, indeed, for ages — ^from the 
shameless misrepresentations heaped upon him — was 
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the heresy ascribed to this unfortunate man, until more- 
sober-minded people, of whom Luther was the first, 
began to think that Nestorius had been misui>derstoody 
and was really no heretic after all. ^ It was enough,, 
however, for the bitter Alexandrian — equally proud, of 
his own Athanasian orthodoxy, as he counted it, and 
jealous of the superior status accorded, within the last 
half-century, to his European brother, that Nestorius 
had thus exposed himself to attack. Hence, without 
loss of time, he first complained to the imperial family ;, 
and so wonderfully ready were its members to take up 
the ijuarrel, that Theodosius, with his wife and sisters,, 
at once pronounced anyone disputing the title mother of 
God to be unworthy of their favour and protection ► 
And by such means was the whole Eastern Church rent 
into two opposite and irreconcilable parties. ^ Cyril's 
next step was to appeal to Pope Celestine — ^falsely 
declaring that^ all in the East agreed with himself at 
once in condemning the heretic, and in submitting to 
the Bishop of Rome for direction as to whether they 
might lawfully hold any further communion with the 
same. Celestine, rejoicing at the appeal, calls a 
synod, pronounces a similar sentence, excommunicating 
Nestorius, and appointing Cyril to act as his vice-gerent 
at the approaching Council of Ephesus. 

The Council met at last; but the Patriarch of 
Antioch, with a large company of Oriental Bishops^ 
known to be favourable to Nestorius, having been de- 

* Gieseler, Church History (Eng. trans.) i, p. 403. 
- Bower, History of Popes, i, p. 386, sqq. 
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tained by the way, Cyril was requested to wait four 
days for them. This he positively refused to do ; and 
the Emperor's delegate, requiring it in his master's 
name, was driven out of the assembly, while seventy- 
six of the Bishops already in Ephesus refused, on this 
account, to attend the sitting. Thus Cyril was left 
with only his Egyptians, and some others equally de- 
voted to him. Over this company he presided, acting 
at once as accuser, examiner, advocate, and director. 
The business was extremely complicated, and yet a 
single day sufficed for it all ; when the Synod, " after 
many tears, constrained by the laws of the Church, and 
the letter of the Roman Bishop, Celestine, pronounced 
against Nestorius, as a * second Judas,' the sentence 
that the Lord Jesus Christ, by the mouth of the 
Council, now deprived him of the Episcopal dignity." 
This was followed by a discourse from a Cyprian Bishop, 
in which Nestorius was declared to be "worse than 
Cain and the Sodomites ; the earth ought to open and 
swallow him up ; fire ought to rain on him from 
heaven, that the simple might see his transgression 
punished." Thus " a new slavery to forms of expres- 
sion in religion was again to be substituted for the 
worship of Grod in spirit and truth." ^ This sentence 
being posted up and proclaimed by heralds, the whole 
city of Ephesus — as devoted now to Mary as once to 
its old goddess, Diana — burst into transports of joy, as 
displayed by shoutings, processions, illuminations, so 
that for Nestorius then to have shown himself in 

' Neander, 4, pp. 158, 159. 
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Ephesus would have been something like as if the 

great apostle had ventured into the theatre on another 

memorable occasion. In five days after this, John of 

Antioch with his friends arrived, when he with some 

fifty Bishops held another Council, excommunicating 

Cyril and his party, to which Cyril, of course, answered 

by the retaliation common in those days. The 

Emperor then sent and had the chiefs of the two parties 

removed from Ephesus, in the hope of a reconciliation 

between the parties themselves. But in vain. The 

venom was too deep to be so easily extracted. As for 

the Emperor, he had first favoured Nestorius, ^ then he 

favoured none, and ended by going over to Cyril, 

allowing Nestorius to be deposed, and at the instance of 

Celestine and the hostile bishops, banished ; when, after 

being brutally hurried about from place to place, he sank 

under the exhaustion, near to Elephantine, in Egypt. 

Even John of Antioch had abandoned the persecuted 

man to his enemies, and fraternized with Cyril, and this 

again led to new dissensions amongst the Syrians. The 

final change in favour of Cyril on the Emperor's part was 

freely spoken of as the effect of gold. But till this day 

the schism is kept up. And it is only because the poor 

^ While the Emperor was in this frame of mind, certain peculiar means 
were used to bring him over to the other side. Cyril being forbidden to 
leave Ephesus, with his chief accomplices, got a certain monk in Constanti- 
nople, Dalmatius, induced to quit his solitude of 48 years, and appeal to the 
Emperor on his behalf. So all the monks and abbots leaving their cloisters, 
marched in procession to the palace, with chanting of psalms and burning of 
torches, accompanied by vast multitudes of people, all in a ferment to save 
the Church from this frightful danger. The abbots being summoned inside, 
Dalmatius addressed the Emperor with all boldness, handing over to him 
the letter of Cyril's Synod — ^the answer to which was that " if the case stood 
thus, the bishop might leave Ephesus." Neandcr, 4, p. 166. 
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Dastern Churches have been overborne by a mightier 

* 

power, that we hear so little about the Monophysites of 
those regions. As for Cyril himself, his last friend, the 
venerable Isidore, of Pelusium, thus wrote to him on the 
occasion : — " It is publicly said that you sought only 
to be revenged on your enemies, and that therein you 
liave imitated your uncle Theophilus ; and, indeed, 
though the accused may be different, the conduct of the 
accuser is the same. You had better have continued 
*quiet than revenged your private injuries at the expense 
of the public peace and the tranquility of the Church, by 
sowing dissensions among her members under the 
colour of piety and religion.'* ^ 

Such, then, was Cyril, and such the Council of 
Ephesus, which had the honour of being reckoned as 
third amongst the first four called oscume^n'caly and of 
\which Gregory the Great said that he received and 
revered them as he did the four Gospels. How the one 
now in question ever obtained that distinguished place 
seems a mystery. It must surely have been because, by 
some means or other, the Emperor, after being so in- 
sulted at it, was converted to it, and because it so 
admirably served the Papal interest to have an Alexan- 
<irian Patriarch presiding at it as the Pope's deputy — 
and that too, for the overthrow of a common enemy, 
their Byzantine rival. 

But so ill had this Council served its purpose that, ere 
very long, notwithstanding all the patchwork of peace 

^ See Bower's History of Popes, i, p. 396 ; and for a similar appeal by 
ithe same, Neander, 4, p. 135. 
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that followed, it was needful to call another, and once 
more at Ephesus, to arrange what was really to be 
believed in regard to this terrible dispute. 



SECTION 3. 

Dtoscurus and ^^the Robber's Synod*' 

It was a little spark that had kindled a great fire — ^the 
declamations, namely, of Nestorius against the title 
Theotokos. But there was no disposition to let the fire 
die out. And so, by way of keeping it up, Eutyches, an 
old monk of Constantinople, left his monastery, to which 
he had kept close for seventy years— having vowed 
never to leave it — and began publishing to the world 
that the Saviour was not iny but only of two natures. ^ 
For the two, having become ineffably united by the 
incarnation, had become one. " I believe," he had once 
said, when hard pressed on the subject, " that Christ is 
perfect God and perfect man ; but here I stop, and I 
advise you to do so too." And this was all ; this was 
the Eutychian heresy! And for the settling of the 
question, whether the combination of this of and in 
should be affirmed or denied, both Church and state, in 
the contentious East, were rent in pieces for generations. 
What resulted from the quarrel we shall see by-and-bye. 
For it had something to do, even in human judgment, 
with the progress of the Saracens. For the present 
another Council was tried — the object being to settle 

^ Bower, History of Popes, 2, pp. 31, 62, 63. 
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whether a provincial Synod, lately held at Con- 
stantinople by Flavian, the Patriarch, had done well or 
ill in condemning Eutyches. This new Council, of date 
449, met at Ephesus, the Proconsul of Asia, being 
charged by the Emperor to employ all the forces at his 
disposal in preserving the public peace. That is to say, 
** they were authorized to remove any one bold enough 
to express his convictions in opposition to Alexandrian 
Monophysitism ; " while Dioscurus was by the same 
authority appointed to preside, which he did, " seated 
upon a high throne." ^ 

But who or what was this Dioscurus ? He was the 
successor of Cyril, who, with his uncle Theophilus, had 
held the See of Alexandria for about sixty years, having 
in that time won for themselves a virtual partnership in 
the government of Egypt. Dioscurus, most meek and 
pious as a simple priest, and even prelate, no sooner 
found himself a Patriarch than he threw off the mask, and 
began, as it would seem, to work for the title of Dioscu- 
rus the tyrant This he could not more effectually have 
done, if his entire object had been to imitate his pre- 
decessor simply in his badness. Thus he began by 
stripping Cyril's relatives of the immense wealth 
bequeathed to them. From this he went on to seize the 
corn sent by the Emperor for the poor Christians of 
Lybia, storing it in his own granaries, and selling it for 
himself at an enormous profit. To punish any who had 
offended him he would seize their estates, would have 
their property destroyed, and would even employ his 

* Neander, 4, p. 213. 
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ruffians to murder them. And, if it be asked how all this 
was possible with a civil governor over the country, the 
answer is, as formerly, he enjoyed the favour, by what- 
ever means, of Chrysaphius, the chief eunuch of the 
palace, minister and master of the easy-minded 
Theodosius II. Hence Dioscurus could secure, not the^ 
neutrality only, but the obsequious respect of ther 
Egyptian governor, till at last he began to look upon 
himself as the real ruler in the land, so as to drive awa)r 
those who, upon the death of Theodosius, had dared to* 
proclaim another as Emperor, while he was alive. * 

Such was the man under whose presidency the^ 
second Council of Ephesus earned its character in_ 
history. 

The work, then, having begun, the Council was in- 
formed by the Emperor's representatives that the real 
business was not to judge Eutyches anew, but to judge 
those who had condemned him in the late Council at 
Constantinople. Accordingly, when they took up the- 
point that Eusebius (of Dorylaeum) had, at that 
Council, urged Eutyches to acknowledge the two natures^ 
" Let Eusebius be burned alive,^' they cried, " Let him 
be cut asunder ; as he divides, so may he be divided." 
And then, lifting up their hands at the call of Dios- 
curus, under the fear of the soldiers, and still more of 
the monks, they shouted, "Whosoever admits of two- 
natures let him be anathema, driven out, torn in pieces." 
Nor did they hesitate to shout out their approbation of 
such propositions in terms like these, " On this depends 

* Bower, History of Popes, 2, pp. 33-35. 
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the salvation of the world ! God save the Bishop. Dios- 
curus, the great guardian of the faith." ^ Eutyches was 
thus justified, and restored — the two chiefs on the other 
side, Flavian of Constantinople, and Eusebius, not 
venturing to resist. 

The next step was to anathematize and depose those 

two, and so crush out at once the opposition to Eutyches. 

Upon this, the friends of Flavian, not daring to object, 

rose up, and prostrated themselves before Dioscurus, 

begging him not to drive them to anything against their 

conscience, and position. " Were his tongue to be cut 

out," he answered, "he would not alter a syllable in 

the sentence." And as they still continued prostrate — 

** What," he shouted, " do you think to raise a tumult ? 

Where are the counts ? " Upon which the doors were 

thrown open, and the Proconsul entered, with a band of 

soldiers, followed by a crowd composed of the rabble of 

the City, and monks, with chains, clubs, and stones — the 

monks being at the call of their abbot, Barsumas, a 

member of the Council, and " themselves men whose 

fierce shouts might well give reason to apprehend that 

they were capable of any outrage." ^ — Upon this the 

doors were shut and guarded, and the Bishops crept 

under the benches, or behind the throne and altar, or 

wherevertheymightlookforsecurity. "Thesentence must 

be signed,^' bawled aloud the tyrant, " Whoever objects, 

let him beware, for it is with me he has to deal.'' The 

trembling Bishops then resumed their seats, when Dios- 

^Neander, 4, p. 213. 
^ Neander, 4. p. 214. 
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curus, and Juvenalis of Jerusalem, attended by an armed 
company, carried about a blank paper which they obliged 
all to sign — the Egyptians coming after the others, and 
Dioscurus last of all — not one out of the 149 daring to 
refuse, except the Pope's legate, whom, for the present, 
it was not prudent to injure. Some, who at first refused, 
were inhumanly beaten, and one for simply pointing at 
the, soldiers as his argument for yielding. The paper 
was then filled up with the charge of heresy against 
Flavian for maintaining the two natureSy together with 
the sentence of deposition against him, for the offence 
of having condemned Eutyches. To this Flavian took 
exception, when Dioscurus, and others, falling upon 
him, beat him, threw him down, and trampled upon 
him. He was then sent to prison, and next day into 
exile; the issue being that in two days* journey from 
Ephesus he died of his wounds. ^ 

The Pope's legate, Hilary, now fearing a like treat- 
ment, suddenly withdrew. Together with Flavian were 
deposed and exiled the greater part of the Oriental 
Bishops, with the Patriarch of Antioch at their head. 
Yes, and Dioscurus and Eutyches had such interest at 
court as not only to obtain the imperial confirmation of 
all, but an edict prescribing the same penalties for all 
others holding the Nestorian doctrine — ordering their 
buildings to be burnt ; and forbidding all, of whatever 
rank, on pain of perpetual banishment, 10 harbour or 
conceal the heretics. And now, while all the East was 
in a blaze, in consequence of these proceedings, the 

1 Bower, 2, pp. 43— 47- 
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weak Emperor, simply believing what Chrysaphius was 
pleased to communicate, was living on in contented 
ignorance of all, being assured that, by the means em- 
ployed, the desired peace had been restored to the 
churches. 

Such was Dioscurus, and such the Latrocinium Ephe- 
sinum. ^ What, then, must have been the condition of 
the church which made such things possible ? Theodoret 
relates that, when a formal complaint was brought 
against a Bishop for unchastity and other crimes, Dios- 
curus dismissed the whole matter, saying, " If you have 
a complaint against his orthodoxy, we shall receive it; 
but we have not come here to pass judgment on un- 
chastity/' " They were for acting," says Theodoret, in 
narrating this, " as if Christ had merely prescribed a rule 
of faith, not of practice." Dioscurus hardly expected 
that within three years he himself should appear at the 
bar of the next Council for the same offence y and be treated 
on a very different principle. For there he was arraigned, 
deposed, and banished ; the evidence showing not only 
his cruelty, but his shameless debauchery. Dioscurus 
in short, belonged to the ecclesiastical family of the 
Borgias ; and it said little for the moral principle reign- 
ing at Chalcedon that the accomplices of such a monster • 
were spared. The Bishop of Jerusalem was only second 
to him in the atrocities of the Robbers' Synody and yet 
Juvenalis continued Bishop still. ^ 

In the year after this horrid business Theodosius 11. 

1 Gibbon, 8, p. 300. 
^Neander, 4, 214. 
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died,beingsucceededby Marcian, whowas equally friendly 
to Pope Leo, and hostile to Dioscurus. This led to the 
famous Council of Chalcedon (451), where, by means of 
doctrinal definition, and prudential compromise towards 
individuals, — ^both combined with full imperial support — 
all the bad work of Ephesus was thought to have been 
neutralized. But such was the state of the Eastern mind 
upon that high matter, which was being so profanely dis- 
cussed, that the new Council "soon proved nothing 
better than the beginning of the tedious monophysite 
controversy." ^ A\Tiat is implied in a statement like this 
will appear presently. 



SECTION 4. 
The Second Half of the Fifth Century. 

The Council of Chalcedon, then, let it be remembered, 
had settled the doctrine of the one person in our Lord, as 
against the alleged Nestorian principle of /a»^ persons ; and 
the doctrine that he not only was of but still is in the two 
natures — thus preparing on this point, under the guidance 
of Pope Leo, sl formal creed for Rome, and for ourselves 
too, till this day. And this, henceforth, was to be the 
doctrine of the Catholic Church, and of the Imperial 
Government, under such penalties as deprivation, im- 
prisonment, exile — that is to say, utter temporal destitu- 
tion, and ruin ! But then, unfortunately. Eastern Christ- 
endom was not at one in regard to the submission 

^ Gieseler, Church History, i, p. 409. 
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demanded at Chalcedon. And hence new miseries. To 
proclaim a Christ in two fiatures was to proclaim two 
personsy two ChristSy two Lords — so said the Eutychian, 
or Monophysite party. To proclaim one nature, said the 
others, was to make the Deity be born and die. In con- 
quence of this disagreement, a new Council was called 
for. This Marcian could not grant; but he gave per- 
mission for Provincial assemblies to discuss the question v 
the result of which was an immense preponderance in 
favour of the Imperial belief— no less than " five hundred 
Bishops declaring that the decrees of Chalcedon 
might be lawfully supported even with blood." ^ In vain> 
however, were all such attempts to stem the torrent of 
passion which had now set in. Men had already begun 
to treat one another, not as fellow Christians, differing in 
one point, but as wild beasts let loose, or fiends at war. 
And whatever there might be of private jealousy, in 
any case, seeking the downfall of a rival, it was all en- 
listed in the quarrel, till out of the unlovely combination 
of motives there emerged an amount of " hatred, variance, 
emulation, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, murders," 
at the review of which one's whole nature shudders. It 
is easy to gloss it over, and speak of a tendency to go to- 
extremes, simply out of zeal for truth, or fi-om mutual 
misunderstandings, oriental impulses, and so on. But 
all this, unfortunately, does not annul facts, or make- 
darkness light, or him that hateth his brother other than 
a murderer.' 

The bitter work began, as far as we can see, in Pales- 

^ Gibbon, 8, p. 309. Bower, 2, p. 113. 
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tine, so early as the year 453, under the leadership ot a 
-certain Theodosius, an Egyptian — no better a man cer- 
tainly than that other Egyptian referred to by the Roman 
officer (Acts xxi. 38). But now the army of murderers 
consisted of monks and anchorites, with all the outlaws 
-and robbers around. With these he marched to Jerusa- 
lem, and, taking possession of it, threw open the prisons* 
and commanded a general massacre, in Christ's name, of 
all who refused to acknowledge the one incarnate nature. 
The Bishop Juvenalis, whom we met with at the 
Robbers* Synody having now adapted his belief to that of 
the Council and the Court, and, refusing to yield, effected 
Tiis escape ; but the Bishop of Scythopolis was massacred 
as well as Bishops and clergy in general of the neigh- 
bouring country, excepit, as was frequently the case, they 
accepted the creed of the assassins. Happily, on this 
occasion, the outrage was short-lived, the governor 
having, by the Emperor's order, gathered together for 
the crushing of it all the troops within reach. ^ 

In Egypt itself the quarrel was even more serious. 
For the people there had never been reconciled to the 
punishment of Dioscurus ; — so that, even during the life 
-of Mercian, there was no protection, but in a gnard of 
2000 soldiers, for the new Patriarch, Proterius, in " his 
iive years' war with the citizens of Alexandria.'' ^ At last 
Marcian dying in 457, a certain priest, Timothy, quitting 
the retirement into which he had been forced during that 
Emperor's life, began to think of supplanting the Patri- 

^ Gibbon, 8, p. 310. Bower, 2. pp. 103 sqq. 
' Gibbon, as above. 
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arch. His first business, of course, was to enlist the monks- 
in his cause ; and, with a view to this, he began going 
round about to their cells, during the night, calling them 
by name in a feigned voice, and informing them that 
God had chosen the holy Timothy to take the place of the 
Nestorian Proterius. The result was that, having found 
a fitting leader, the monks rose once more with all their 
wonted fanaticism, when the usual scene was re-enacted 
of bursting into the cathedral, taking possession of the 
episcopal throne, and having the proclamation made that 
Timothy was now Bishop and Metropolitan. This is 
the individual known in history as Timothy Aelurus (the 
cat) — a name given him, it may be, from the special char- 
acter of his violence, or, more probably, from the cir- 
cumstance of those nocturnal walks, to which he was 
indebted for his promotion. Proterius, in the hope of 
saving himself, sought shelter in a sanctuary of peculiar 
sacredness; but that proved no protection, and he was 
there murdered, with six of his ecclesiastics. This, how- 
ever, was not the end of it ; for "the deadly superstition 
was inflamed on either side by the principle and the 
practice of retaliation ; and in the pursuit of a metaphysi- 
cal quarrel, many thousands were slain, and Christians of 
every degree deprived of the substantial enjoyments of 
social life. Perhaps an extravagant fable of the times 
may conceal an allegorical picture of these fanatics, whO' 
tortured each other and themselves. * Under the consul- 
ship of Venantius and Celer,' says a grave Bishop, * the 
people of Alexandria, and all Egypt, were seized with a 
strange and diabolical frenzy ; great and small, slaves 
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and freedmen, monks and clergy, the natives of the land, 
who opposed the synod of Chalcedon, lost their speech 
and reason, barked like dogs, and tore, with their own 
teeth, the flesh from their hands and arms/ " ^ 

In the midst of those proceedings there came to be held 
a Council of deposed Bishops, which proceeded at once to 
upset the faith of Chalcedon, and to excommunicate all 
such as refused to join in their anathema. All this would 
liardly have been possible under the new Emperor, Leo 
the Isaurian, except that his brother-in-law, Basiliscus, 
and the patrician Aspar, to whom he was indebted for 
his crown, with others in his household, were devoted to 
the Eutychian cause. And even with all this, Aelurus 
was able to maintain himself in his position only some 
three years, being obliged to hide himself for the 
following sixteen, during which the faith of Chalcedon, 
through Imperial favour, was in the ascendant. 

But that ascendancy came to a violent end in 
475 t)y the flight of Zeno, who had succeeded Leo, and 
the consequent usurpation of Basiliscus, the zealous 
Eutychian. One of the consequences of the political 
change was that Aelurus soon had the new Patriarch 
driven away as before, and himself reinstated, with such 
notorious associates too, as Peter the Fuller, and Peter 
Mongus, of whom we shall hear again. And not only 
so, but he is even welcomed to Constantinople by the 
foolish Basiliscus — ^holds a synod there in which he 
restores all the deposed Eutychians, and is gratified by 
the publication of an Imperial decree, threatening with 

1 Gibbon, 8, p. 310. 
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deprivation every Bishop, and with exile and confiscation 
any other person, daring to profess adherence to the 
Council of Chalcedon. 

But the Eutychian usurper had gone too far, and the 
step now taken was to cost him his throne. For, 
Acacius, Patriarch of the Imperial city, — whether at- 
tached to the faith of Chalcedeon, or, as was suspected 
the contrary — ^was undoubtedly attached to the high 
rank which the Fourth Council had accorded to him, 
and hence was not prepared to surrender his allegiance 
to it. There must be war, then, and Acacius at once 
brings it on by setting the Emperor at defiance, being 
supported in this by the monks and populace. The 
Emperor, on his part, was equally determined to be 
obeyed, and, without loss of time, proceeded one day to 
the great church, when Acacius was ofiiciating, there to 
secure his person, if not his submission. The Patriarch, 
Tiowever, having received warning of the design, had 
himself, together with the throne and altar, invested in 
black, as portending the imminent ruin of the orthodox 
•cause. It was enough. Monks and mob took the alarm, 
and women and children joined the men. A fiiry of 
enthusiasm had seized the mass, stones and clubs being 
all the arguments that such a cause required. 
. Finding himself thus received, the Emperor could 
•only think for the present of a plot for the private 
murder of the Patriarch, but that, too, failed. Thus 
bafiied, he now turned to the compliant Bishops who, 
to the number of six hundred, had submitted to his 
decree, and renounced that Chalcedon creed which, not 
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long- ago, under the orthodox Leo, they had zealously 
upheld. By this means he obtained sentence of " ex- 
communication against Acacius, and all who with him 
should refuse to receive the divine and apostolic letter of 
their most holy lord, Basiliscus." ^ 

But the resources of Acacius and orthodoxy were not 
yet exhausted. The Emperor having just caused one of 
his eunuchs to be burnt alive, because of his daring to 
speak out for the faith of Chalcedon, Acacius bethought 
himself of a novel expedient. Near to Constantinople 
there was a certain Daniel Stylites, who had stood on a 
pillar for sixteen years. If only Daniel, then, thought 
Acacius, could be induced, in the interest of the 
Catholic faith, to write to the Emperor, imploring him 
to amend his ways — ^how happy might be the result ! 
And Daniel did it — styling him moreover a new Diocle- 
sian, and threatening him with the loss of his empire in 
case of impenitence. Then Acacius suggested that it 
might be still more effective if only Daniel would leave 
his pillar for a time, and declaim against Eutyches. To 
this Daniel demurred ; he was loath to be further from 
heaven and nearer to earth. He would pray, however^ 
for guidance, the result being that an ecstasy seized hin^ 
with a Divine order to come down. Nor was game ever 
better played. Daniel was carried — in such style as w^ 
can e<isily imagine — ^from his gate of heaven into the 
carnal city, and there declaimed, before a numberless 
multitude, not against Eutyches only, but against the 
Imperial traitor to God and enemy of the Church, till 

^ Bower, 2, p. 174. 
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the excited mob spoke of setting fire to the city, or at 
least the palace, when Basiliscus found it prudent to 
withdraw to Hebdomon, leaving Daniel, as he said, 
"master of the city, and all its inhabitants." 

Meanwhile Aelurus was busy, going all about, as if 
he had been the second man in the empire, deposing or 
restoring Bishops at his will, and, under the latter head, 
the mischievous Peter the Fuller at Antioch, till at last 
his party prevailed anew over the entire East — all the 
chief Sees, except Constantinople, being now in their 
hands. But that exception was enough. Zeno, the 
exiled Emperor, being made aware of the state of things, 
began to return. Basiliscus, when he heard of this, left 
his retreat, hastened into the city, and, grasping the 
very feet of Daniel, implored mercy from God and man. 
He would undo his decree, and he did so. But it was 
too late. Zeno was now at hand, and entered the city 
amid such a welcome as the multitude of the day was 
sure to give. The usurper then gave himself up with 
his wife and children to Acacius, who, in turn, gave 
them up to Zeno, and Zeno sent them to a fortress in 
Cappadocia, where very soon they all died of starvation* 
in one another's arms. There occurred now, of course, 
another revolution in the Church ; — ^those who yesterday 
were of the faith of Basiliscus being to-day as honestly 
devoted to that of Zeno. No wonder if a schism thus 
corruptly healed was followed by another of even longer 
duration. It was the one of thirty-five years' standing 
between the Churches of Constantinople and Rome, 
which arose thus. Two bad men bad been brought 

K 
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forward with a view to the filling of the vacaijit S(9^ of 
Alexandria, Peter Mongus anql Talaia. The one haid 
been a principal partisan of Aelurus; and yet, in spite 
of the most solemn engagements, was now the chpice 
of Z^no ajid Acacius. Talaia, resting on his nevly 
adopted orthodoxy, and certain antecedents in the case, 
appealed to Pope Simplicius, and obtained his support. 
The Pope getting no satisfaction, and little respect in 
his applications to the Eastern rulers, at last excom- 
municated Acacius, who in turn excommunicated him. 
Hence the melancholy dispute as to the name of 
Acacius after his death — Pope after Pope demanding its 
removal from the episcopal roll, which the Bishops ot 
Constantinople as resolutely objected to, as a thing 
which would invalidate their own standing. For if 
Acacius, they said, had not died a true Bishop, then 
were they successors of no one ! 

It would be wearisome and profitless to enter further 
into any detail of the troubles that still afflicted those 
Eastern countries immediately after the return of Zeno. 
Enough to say that, five years after that event, a step 
was taken from which great things were hoped. " The 
disorders of thirty years at length produced the famous 
Henoticon of this Emperor, which, in his reigfn and that 
of Anastasius, was signed by all the Bishops of the 
East, under the penalty of degradation and exile, if 
they rejected or infringed this salutary and funda- 
mental law.^ That this Henoticon did little towards 
oneness we do not wonder, when we see in its terms a, 

1 Gibbon, 8, p. 31 1» 
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far greater resemblance to the Eutychian than to the 
orthodox view ; and when not only the Council of 
Ephesus, properly so called, was endorsed, but the 
Robbers* Synod was set forth as of equal authority. It 
was a strange way, indeed, of making peace between 
the two parties to require them both to anathematize 
Eutyches, the author of the one opinion, and on the 
other hand, as much of Chalcedon doctrine as was at 
variance with the Henoticon. ** Instead of two parties, 
in fact, there were now four — ^the zealots on both sides, 
and the moderates of the two parties who accepted the 
compromise. Thus it happened that the Henoticon^ 
iiistead of doing away with the schism, only made it worse 
than it was before." ^ Hence, while the war on the 
new question continued to rage between the East and 
the West, the sore, as regarded the old question, broke 
out afresh. For, before Pope Gelasius would hear of 
peace with Constantinople and the East, he required 
that the mild and excellent Euphemius, the new Patri- 
arch, who was seeking his friendship, should " condemn, 
anathematize, and abhor, and forever execrate Dioscurus, 
Aelurus, Peter Mongus (the new Bishop of Alexandria), 
Peter the Fuller (of Antioch), Acacius, all their successors, 
accomplices, abettors, and all who communicated with 
them." 2 In 482 the Henoticon was published by Zeno, 
and twelve years after, his successor Anastasius declared 
once more^ against the Council of Chalcedon, and bitterly 
set up the Eutychian banner. This is the more notable, 

1 Neander, 4, 239. 
' Bow^r, 2, p. 224 
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as he had begun his reign in 492 by declaring that it was 
" unworthy of an Emperor to persecute the worshippers 
of Christ, and citizens of Rome ; " "a generous saying/' 
indeed, and by which some, as usual, seem to have been 
beguiled. ^ Anastasius, on his part, would not have had 
the least difficulty in reconciling his "generous saying" 
with his most violent doings.^ He had simply to 
pronounce that Nestorians were neither " worshippers of 
Christ," nor fit to be called " citizens/' But, be that 
as it may, the fact is that the Henoticon was given to the 
winds, and the war re-kindled. All were required to 
anathematize the Chalcedon creed ; and, Euphemius of 
Constantinople refusing, assassins were hired to murder 
him. Once and again he escaped from this, but he died 
in exile. And now the conflict became fiercer. In 
Alexandria, where all used to be of one mind, the parties 
were now three ; — one for the Henoticon alone ; to which 
another sought to annex Chalcedon; while the third 
anathematized both, and would have nothing but 
Eutychianism, pure and simple.^ It had come to this, in 
fact, that, unless in exceptional cases, like that ot 
Euphemius — and let us hope there were many such though 
unrecorded — Christianity, as a guide for human life, 
seemed to be forgotten, and nothing thought of but that 
form of words which might happen to make up the hard, 
sharp, bones of a sect. It was a terrible illustration of 
this, when the Alexandrian deputies in their dealings 

^ Gibbon, 8, p. 312. 
* For which see in Neander, 4, p. 240 sq. 
' Bower, 2, p. 240. 
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Tvith Pope Anastasius, in 498, as to the erasing from the 
Church roll of the names of Dioscurus, Aelurus, and 
MongTis, dared, in defiance of all truth and morality, to 
declare that " those three holy Archbishops had never held 
any faith but that of Chalcedon." ^ 

Thus sadly closed the fifth Christian century ; and, ere 
many years of the sixth had elapsed, the dark cloud 
discharged itself in a finghtfiil storm. 



Section 5. 

The First Religious War. 

For the Emperor, not satisfied that the Bishops had now, 
without exception, embraced the Henoticotiy "required 
them also (in 504) to anathematize the Council of Chalce- 
don, and the doctrine of * the two natures.' " Mace- 
donius, the Patriarch, refiising to comply, Anastasius 
attempted to drive him from his See. But, with the help 
of the mob and the orthodox monks, the Imperial 
palace was once more surrounded, and threatened with 
fire, when the Emperor yielded, and engaged to leave the 
Patriarch at peace. But the peace was of short con- 
tinuance. It was enough that the orthodox had been so 
terribly tried already by the imperial procedure ; and it 
wanted but a small drop more to make their vessel run 
over. That drop soon came. For some time past, the 
simple Trisagion — " Holy, holy, holy," &c., of Scripture, 
had been changed into — " Holy God, Holy mighty. Holy 

^ Bower, 2, p. 245. 
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immortal, have mercy upon us ; " and thus it had con- 
tinued till the year 477, when the notorious Peter the 
Fuller^ in Antioch, had introduced the additional words — 
Who was crtcctfied for us.** ^ It was a strong way of 
expressing the Eutychian sentiment that the " one in- 
carnate nature " had suffered on the cross ; and hence it 
became a distinctive badge and battle-cry of the party. 
In the previous reign, the orthodox, as we saw, were 
able to carry all before them in the capital. But it was 
otherwise now ; for the two parties were more equally 
matched ; — ^the Eutychians having on their side the 
soldiery, with the court, and their rivals counting chiefly 
on the general populace ; while the monks, who mostly 
took the same side, seldom, at this time, appeared in 
public. One day, however, " the Trtsagtoriy with, and 
without the addition, having been chanted in the 
cathedral by two adverse choirs, these, after leaving the 
building, and finding their lungs exhausted, had recourse 
to the more solid argument of sticks and stones. 
Presently the streets were crowded with innumerable 
swarms of men, women, and children," who had come out 
to reinforce their respective choirs ; upon which there en- 
sued a desperate battle between the adverse parties. Now 
just as the orthodox were being overpowered, unexpectedly 
ther^ appeared for their rescue a legion of monks, advanc- 
ing in regular array, and shouting " Christians, this is the 
day of martyrdom ; anathema to the Manichean tyrant ; 

^ See the full account in Bower, 2, p. 270, sq. The change into " mighty immor- 
tal," is ascribed to Proclus, Bishop of Constantinople in 446, who had it from 
a boy, who had heard the angels sing it thus, the boy having been taken up to 
heaven before the Bishop and people. See Gibbon, 8, p. 314. 
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he is unworthy to reign." The consequence was that the 
orthodox were successful, when the Eutychians were 
hunted over the city, and massacred indiscriminately 
as wretches who had ** joined the Emperor in making war 
on the Trinity/' With all this was of course combined the 
full measure of pillaging, burning, and destruction of all 
sorts — the only alternative offered being to anathematize 
the impious addition, or to die. And, before the work was 
over, ten thousand Eutychians had been murdered within 
three days! After wreaking their vengeance in a pecu- 
liarly shameful manner, on a harmless hermit, and a 
sacred virgin — ^because of the imperial favour shown to 
them — ^they thought to consecrate the deed by fresh 
shouting of their Trisagion — adding with special refer- 
ence to the Emperor : " Thus may all perish who favour 
the enemy of the Trinity.'' ^ 

In the midst of these proceedings, Anastasius prepared 
to leave the city ; but, upon confessing his offence, he 
obtained the pardon of the Patriarch, and the angry 
multitude was quieted. But once more the peace was 
of short duration. For the Emperor, repenting of his 
submission, had the Patriarch seized by night, and 
transported, to make room for a more compliant instru- 
ment. This, however, only aroused the injured flock 
afresh, and again the question burst forth, "Whether one 
of the Trinity had been crucified ?'' " On this momentous 
occasion, the blue and green factions suspended their 
discord, and — ^the Emperor meanwhile having fled* — ^the 
civil and military powers were annihilated in their 

1 Gibbon, 8; p: 20$. B6wfr, 2, p. 270. sqq. 
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presence. The keys of the city, and the standard of the 
gxiards, were deposited in the forum of Constantine, the 
principal station and camp of the faithful. Day and 
night they were incessantly busied either in singinghymns 
to the honour of their God, or in pillaging and murder- 
ing the servants of their prince." The statues of the 
Emperor were broken ; for three days he lay concealed 
in a suburb ; steps were already being taken to appoint a 
successor, when the trembling ruler thought it well to 
return and implore the mercy of his subjects. So, 
without his diadem, he suddenly appeared as a suppliant 
in the circus, humbly put himself in the hands of the 
populace, and desired them to name the person to whom 
he should resign the crown. The artifice succeeded, and 
the people, relenting at the spectacle of their prostrate 
sovereign, were satisfied with having the Praetorian Pre- 
fect and the Governor of the city thrown to the lions, and 
accepted the Emperor's engagements for the future.^ 

So at Antioch, the old quarrel burst out afi-esh between 
the faction of the simple " of" and that of the " of and tUy* 
— the latter, as orthodox, prevailing in the end. And how 
they used their victory was shown, as Evagrius testifies,^ 
by the finghtfiil spectacle of the Orontes, choked with the 
bodies of Eutychians, slaughtered without distinction. 

And yet this, with all its horrors, was only of the 
nature of a temporary outbreak ; besides which ther6 was 
an actual war on the same grounds. Vitalian, a Goth, at 
the head of an army of Huns and Bulgarians, had taken 

1 Gibbon, 8, p. 316 sqq. 
» Vide Bower, a, p. 274. 
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upon himself the championship of the orthodox faith. 
** In this pious rebellion he depopulated Thrace, besieged 
Constantinople, exterminated sixty-five thousand of his 
fellow-Christians, till he obtained the recall of the Bishops, 
the satisfaction of the Pope, the establishment of the 
Council of Chalcedon, and an orthodox treaty reluctantly 
signed by the dying Anastasius, and more faithfully 
performed by the uncle of Justinian. Such was the event 
of the first of the religious wars which have been waged 
in the name and by the disciples of the God of Peace.'* ^ 



Section 6. Justinian. 

Such was the first religious war — ending with the death 
of Anastasius in 518, and the accession of the orthodox 
Justin, supported as he was by Vitalian, the champion of 
the religious party opposed to the late Emperor. And, 
besides Vitalian, the rough and unlettered Justin had 
another and more important assistant during the nine 
years of his reign — ^Justinian, his nephew, and, for thirty- 
six years, successor. That is to say, Justinian, for forty- 
seven years,, 518 — 565, exercised a preponderating 
influence over the Greek Empire ; and that influence we 
have now to speak of, as the next circumstance of note 
in the mo/al downfall of the Eastern Church. 

Without being at all, then, what we can call a religious 
man, Justinian was one of the most pronounced 
ecclesiastics the world has ever seen, to whom no title 
was so agreeable as that of " Pious.'' He had a great 

I Gibbon, 8, p. 317. 
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ambition^ indeed^ to shine a43 a sort oi political Moses, — 
and his exertions in legal codification will never be 
forgotten^— but his devouring passion was to act the 
Moses ecclesiasticaly and something more. With 
excellent abilities, he was still more remarkable for his 
weaknesses ; and, well served by the first men of his day, 
he knew not how to treat them with propriety. Himself 
never weary of scheming, he was constantly out-schemed 
and befooled by his clever wife — ^thinking that he was 
doing some grand deed for orthodoxy, when he was only 
dropping blindfold into somenet that she had spun for him. 
For she was as devoted to the Eutychian creed as he 
to the Chalcedonian. And so this subtle woman . spent 
her life in weaving confiision for the Byzantine Moses ; 
we speak of course, of her married life, for her unmarried 
must be read on other pages. Enough to say that 
Theodora was notorious for scandals even among the un- 
happy class of which she had been the foremost. This 
corrupt, seductive, woman, the " most pious lord, Jus- 
tinian,'' had, and seemingly without compunction, made 
his wife and Empress. And now the two spent their 
energies in labouring how to out-manoeuvre one another, 
in the management of the Church ; and as supreme 
managers they were accepted by their respective parties. 
What this must have involved for the debasement of 
religious life, and the profanation of all sacredness, needs 
only to be suggested. But, whatever might be the 
designs of Theodora, Justinian was always aiming at 
peace. And, as there have been those who, after making 
a desert, have called- it peace, so Justinian thought to 
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name it, when he had turned the company of Church 
rulers into one great slave-band ready to swear by no 
master but himself. Not that, in so doing, they were 
conscious of any perjury in respect to their last oath ; for 
the only oath in their mind was the one that they were at 
any time making to htm. 

Let us glance at some of the events of the period. 

Theodora had got a society formed, under the very 
eyes of her husband, with ramifications all over the 
Enipire, for restoring Monophysitism to the ascendancy 
once more. Soon after this, a certain Anthimus, a 
Bishop of that p^y, having his see in Pontus, came to 
reside in the capital, and completely won the favour of 
the court,, as an orthodox man. Theodora, however, knew 
him well, and managed to have him appointed Patriarch 
of Constantinople ; and although many were quite aware 
of the fraud, no one dared to expose it to the Emperor, 
till Pope Agapetus, then on a mission to him from the 
Grothic king, made it known, " when Justinian saw how 
grossly he had been deceived, and his indignation knew 
no bounds." The deceiver was immediately deposed, 
and an Imperial edict issued against the sect, command- 
ing that " the writings of its chief upholder, Severus of 
Antioch, should be burnt, and any one transcribing them 
should lose his right hand." ^ 

The Empress, baflOied in this, entered upon a new plot. 
She. provided the Roman deacon Vigilius with the means 
of becoming Pope, part of the bargain being thiat he 
should enter into an agreement with the deposed Antju- 

^ N^nder, 4^ p. 246* Boweiv 2, p 347- 
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mus, to co-operate with him in pursuance of the previous 
design. The two principal agents employed by Theodora 
in this infamous business were, first, Antonina, the wife 
of Belisarius, and then the great general himself who had 
just taken Rome from the Goths. How disastrous all 
this proved to the Roman Church for more than fifty 
years to come, appears in the miserable ajBFair of the 
Three Chapters. 

Of that aJBFair we give here only the commencement. 
The Origenist party in Palestine having lately assumed a 
specially aggressive attitude, two of their abbots had taken 
up their abode in Constantinople, where they were 
earnestly pursuing their peculiar object. By professions 
of zeal for the Council of Chalcedon, they succeeded in 
ingratiating themselves with the Emperor, as others had 
done, receiving Bishoprics as their reward, and yet 
managing to keep near to the Court. Being peculiarly 
obnoxious, on account of their influence there, to the 
Patriarchs of Jerusalem and Constantinople, as well as to 
the Papal nuncio, these managed so to represent to 
the Emperor the principles and recent procedure of the 
Origenists — showing him, at the same time, how grand 
a thing it would be for him to legislate on such a matter 
, — ^that, without loss of time, he drew up a condemnation 
of the principles in question, and ordered the Patriarch, 
Mennas, to hold a Provincial Synod for giving eJBFect to 
the sentence. Thus it was decreed that no one could hold 
the ofl&ce of Bishop, or Abbot, without subscribing to the 
condemnation of Origen in the catalogue of heretics; 
and this would at once settle the case against the two 
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Palestinians. Of course it should\i3,ve done so, but it did 
not. They put their names to the sentence against their 
master, and maintained their position. But conscious of 
the fraud, and fearing the consequences, they bethought 
themselves of a plan for diverting the imperial theologian 
from their own case to another. Hence the matter of the 
Three Chapters^ in which Theodora was not idle. 

The scheme, extremely crafty, but too complicated for 
details here, was this : There were three famous church 
teachers — the last of them nearly a century dead — ^very 
obnoxious to the Monophysite party, on account of their 
alleged favouring of Nestorian views. But the Council of 
Chalcedon had absolved them all from the charge, and 
had especially, on his actually pronouncing anathema 
against Nestorius, given the warmest reception to one 
of the three then living and present, Theodoret, the 
well-known church historian, and Bible commentator — 
one, undoubtedly, of the most estimable men of those 
days. Still, the Monophysites had never been satisfied 
with the decision, and had always kept up a grudge 
against the Fourth Council for its clearing the character 
of those hateful heretics. It would be a very grand 
thing, then, if by presenting a series of judicious ex- 
tracts from the writings of the three bishops, the 
Emperor could be aroused to take measures against 

^ Gibbon, 8, pp. 325. sqq. Neander, 4, 252 — 266. Bower, 380 — 412. Gieseler 
2, p. 100 sqq. On this subject Gibbon says — " TJie capital, tJie palace, the 
nuptial bed, were torn by spiritual discord ; yet so doubtful was the sincerity 
of the royal consorts, that their seeming disagreement was imputed by many 
to a secret and mischievous conspiracy against the religion and happiness of 
their people. The famous dispute of the Three Chapters, which has 
filled more volumes than it deserves lines, is deeply marked with this subtle 
and disingenuous spirit." 
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them. In this way, thought the two clever Palestinians, 
his attention would be thoroughly diverted from them- 
selves. The Monophysites, of course, were well pleased, 
for their own reasons, with the device ; and the Empress 
went along with them. As for the Emperor, there 
were close at hand two inducements to him irresistible. 
He would thus find scope for legislating for the Church, 
and he might possibly secure another honour of which 
also he was extremely ambitious ; he might heal the 
breach between the two hostile factions, arid restore 
peace to the East. Thus, again, was the trap laid for 
the restless Justinian, greatly too by Theodora's hands, 
and once more he fell into it. Enough for us that he 
examined the three chaptersy or heads of articles pro- 
fessedly extracted from the writings of the accused — 
condemned these, and consigned the wKters themselves 
to everlasting torments. Anathema, in a word, on the 
three bishops, the three chapters, and all their defenders. 
But then there was the extreme awkwardness of seeming 
to contravene the inspired decisions of the Fourth Coun- 
cil, which had expressly pronounced the very opposite. 
Ecclesiastical artifice, however, was equal to the diiB.- 
culty. It was only necessary to hurl another " Anathema 
at those who should infer from this edict anything to 
the prejudice of the Council of Chalcedon ! " That 
is to say, * Chalcedon justified the three Bishops ; 
but I, Justinian, condemn and curse them, and that, in 
reference to the very points on which Chalcedon justified 
them. And now, if any man say that Chalcedon did 
wrong in so justifying, I condemn and curse that mste'/ 
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And to this edict,^ called " the Emperor Justinian's Con- 
fession of Faith, addressed to the Assembly of the 
Catholic and Apostolic Church," he had to obtain the 
assent and signature of the Bishops throughout his 
dominions. In Africa, just rescued from the Vandals by 
Belisarius, many objected, and refused. They were 
deposed and persecuted. In Ill3rria ^so there was 
strong resistance. Otherwise, after some murmuring, 
the submission was well nigh universal. A few only 
held out against the Imperial Pope, and sacrificed their 
sees rather than their conscience. As for the rest, 
although some thought it wrong to damn those who 
had been a hundred years in the other world, they all 
did it. And, as for the apparent inconsistency between 
those two things — the justifying, on the one hand, of 
Chalcedon, and the condemning, on the other hand, of 
those whom Chalcedon had justified^ — ^there were few, 
probably, who thought much about it. Simply to put 
their names to a document could hardly be much of a 
sin, and was certainly a thing not to be named beside 
the blunder which it would be were they to resign 
livings and dignities for such a cause. And now, after 
eleven years " had been passed amidst these unfruitfid 
controversies, which, destitute of all doctrinal interest, 
proceeded solely from the intrigues of court parties, and 
the arbitrary will of an individual, the Emperor had at 
last a council summoned at Constantinople to settle the 
dispute, that is to say, a clerical assembly to which he 

• 

might dictate what they should pronounce. And this 

1 Bower, 2, p. 381. 
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became the Fifth Ecumenical Council !" ' Thus 
Justinian found a depraved Church to operate upon, and 
how much more he depraved it by such means as these, 
it would be impossible to tell. We need hardly add 
that the peace so fondly sought was not found. 

The Eutychians were, of course, gratified by the con- 
demnation of the three " heretics," but the Chalcedonians, 
on the other hand, after the terrible pill that had been 
forced upon them, were less than ever inclined to 
fraternize with their rivals. ^ 

But, as if all this had been too little, Justinian must 
needs meddle with another controversy towards the end 
of his life. A fierce dispute had arisen in Syria and 
Egypt, as to whether the body of Christ had been, 
naturally considered, corruptible or incorruptible, or, 
more generally speaking, subject to the same laws, in 
regard to ordinary sensations and processes, as other 
human bodies. Two Eutychian Bishops, Severus of 
Antioch, and Julian, of Halicamassus, had taken 
opposite views on this extraordinary question, and that 
was enough to drive the whole party into two corres- 
ponding factions. Thus, in Alexandria, the populace 
was once more aroused, the " incomiptibles " regarding 
the others as avowed enemies of the human nature of 
Christy till they fought, both in the streets and churches ; 
and the quarrel soon extended to Constantinople, 
Antioch, and all the Eastern cities. * It behoved 

- ^ Neander, 4, p. 264, says, " Seven or eight years.*' We have given 
eleven, because the business in question is dated from 542 to 553. 

* Upon Justinian in general, see Neander, 4, pp. 244-268. 

8 Bower, 2, p.p. 427-434 
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Justinian, ot course, to declare himself on this all- 
important matter. " So now, in his advanced age, he 
thought he could do no greater work for the honour of 
Christ, or the expurgation of his own sins, than by a 
new edict, to declare Aphtharto-docetism [ue,y the incor- 
ruptibility doctrine) a law." Against this edict the ^ 
two Patriarchs of Constantinoplejand Antioch, Eutychius 
and Anastasius, strongly remonstrated. Justinian 
answered their remonstrance by an additional edicts 
announcing forfeiture JTand exile as the penalty of 
resistance. Eutychius did resist, and had the sentence 
cruelly executed on him. A similar fate was now being 
prepared for the other Patriarch. " Already, indeed, it 
was determined to force a general obedience, after the 
usual manner ; and a new disgraceful bondage, as well as 
new distractions, were impending over the whole 
Oriental church, when, by thejdeath of this Emperor, 
which followed soon after — an Emperor whose long 
reign had been the occasion of the greatest mischief in 
the Greek Church — it was delivered (a.d. 565) from 
those new evils." ^ 

Such is a specimen of the methods employed by 
Justinian to make all men think exactly as he did, and 
that upon points where much^thinking can do little more 
than perplex. His creed, beside Mohammed's, might 
read thus — There is one Christ, tn and of two natures ; 
and Justinian is His prophet and executioner. Acting in 
this character, "his reign was a uniform yet various 
scene of persecution; three months being the term 

^ Neander, 4| 268» 
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assigned for the conversion or exile of all heretics." The 
Arians of Constantinople were spoiled of their vast 
wealth. The Montanists of Phrygia perished in the 
flames, or betook themselves to their fastnesses. The 
remnant of Pagans were subjected to an episcopal in- 
quisition, being required to make a choice between Justi- 
nian and Jupiter, which last, of course, meant death. The 
greater part became Christians, and zealous ones too 1 
But what sort of Christians, and what their influence on 
the Church, needs no comment. Thus, cg.y seventy- 
thousand such were detected and converted in the native 
country of Homer, and ninety-six Churches built for 
their service. The Jews were harassed by various cruel 
prescriptions ; and the Samaritans of Palestine had to 
choose between baptism and rebellion. They chose 
rebellion, the consequence of which was that twenty 
thousand were slain, as many were sold into slavery, 
and the remnant atoned for their treason by hypocrisy. 
" It is said that one hundred thousand Roman subjects 
were extirpated in this Samaritan war, which con- 
verted the fruitful province into a smoking wilderness." ^ 
But then one article of Justinian's creed was that killing 
was no murder, when the killed were not of his belief. 

^ Gibbon, 8, p.p. 320 sqq. Gibbon, speaking of this Samaritan destruc- 
tion, has the following remark — " I remember an observation, half philoso- 
phical, half superstitiouF, that the province which was ruined by the bigotry 
of Justinian, was the same through which the Mohammedans entered into the 
Empire." We fail to see, if half of this be superstition, where there is room for 
as much of philosophy, and conversely. Superstition and philosophy may 
dwell together, half and half, in one head, or even in one opinion ; but 
hardly, we think, in the simple statement of a historical fact. In that state- 
ment there is, of course, a certain view implied. Now, if the view be correct, 
we see in it nothing less than Christian philosophy ; if incorrect, we see 
nothing more than superstition. , 
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With the death of Justinian, came, for a time, some 
peace to the Eastern Church. But what a peace ! when 
the two great parties, we might say armies, weary of the 
blood-red conflict, sullenly returned to their positions, 
still hating, and as ready as ever to devour, one another. 
It could not be otherwise ; there was no healing — there 
could be none — of the "putrefying sores" that were 
corrupting the entire body. We can thus understand in 
what sense it is true that the death of the great ecclesiasti- 
cal tyrant " restored in some degree the peace of the 
church, and the reigns of his four successors Justin, 
Tiberius, Maurice, and Phocas, are distingnished, by a 
rare, but fortunate, vacancy in the ecclesiastical history ot 
the East/'i 

. ^ Gibbon,8, p. 829. 



CHAPTER X. 

A NEW CONTROVERSY, AND ITS RESULT. 

BUT alas, it was only a vacancy. It had been at the 
best, an armed truce, and the parties were ready at 
any moment to renew, the conflict. The Monophysites, in 
fact, were not satisfied, nor could they possibly be, with 
the recent arrangements. Those who refused subscription 
to Justinian's terms would naturally be set aside, while 
the great majority would, as usual, give their names, and 
reserve all besides. Seeing this discontent, the Emperor 
who followed Phocas, the renowned Heraclius, in re- 
turning from the Persian war, bethought himself of a 
new means of harmonizing the disputants. Might not all 
be brought to agree that — ^whether with one nature or 
two — ^there had been only one will in Christ ; or, as it was 
expressed, (7/?^ mode of willing and working ! Hence the 
great Monothelite controversy, followed by the Ecthesis^ 
or exposition, of Heraclius — showing exactly what to 
teach on the subject ; and this again by the Type, or 
model, of his grandson Constans — ^forbidding to teach 
anything at all upon the question — ^which gave rise to 
fresh schism between East and West, as well as renewed 
imperial persecution, because men, honest or factious, 
would not maintain the silence enjoined. Of the victims 
of this persecution, two were extremely notable. One 
was Pope Martin I, the chief antagonist of the Mono- 
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thelite view, who, summoned to Constantinople, really 
on this account, whatever the pretext, was, after the 
most brutal treatment, banished to Chersonesus, and 
starved to death. ^ The other was the abbot Maximus, 
one of the ablest and most estimable men of the day, 
who, because he would contend for the dotible will^ had 
to lose his tongue and right hand, and died in conse- 
quence. Then came the sixth General Council (680), in 
order to another final settlement, and the settlement was 
according to what the same Maximus had taught and 
died for ! Then followed a new rebellion against this 
last settlement, with a speedy revulsion to it. ^ Such 
was the ecclesiastical procedure during much the 
greater part of the seventh century. It is true that this, 
except its commencement, lies outside our province, 
but it throws, nevertheless, a sad light upon the 
character of that peace which the church had enjoyed, 
from the death of Justinian in 565, till the disastrous act 
of Heraclius in 628. For soon after this the flood burst 
in, and Greek legislation, whether in Church or State, 
was at an end in Syria and Egypt. 

It seems, then, beyond dispute, politically regarded, 
that the contentions and corruption of the Eastern 
Church, during the two centuries before Mohammed, 
must have exercised a most important influence on the 
success of the Saracens, and the overthrow of the 
Christian power. Truth and honour, and all moral 
principle, had over and over again, during that weary 

1 Neander 5, p.p. 256-264. 
* lb. p.p. 242-270. 
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time, been dragged through the mire, in the eyes of the 
whole world. Emperors and governors, and court 
favourites, with church dignitaries, had ordered the 
battle ; while the baptized flock, as so many slaves, had 
viciously fought under them. The rest all speaks for 
itself — ^how the springs of social life must have been 
poisoned, and the bands of loyalty loosened. If anyone 
asked himself, " Who is my enemy ? " the natural 
answer would be, " My neighbour ! " — this Eutychian 
denier of Christ, that Nestorian divider of Him. Or, if 
the question arose, "Who is the Emperor?" a very 
natural thought would be, "The Emperor is the man 
who, under the most extreme penalties, commands us 
to believe to-day in * the one nature ' or in * the two,* 
just as he believes ; but how it is to be to-morrow we 
cannot tell. 

Such, we say, must certainly have been one leading 
feature in the moral state of Eastern Christendom during 
those centuries, and such a state could not exist with- 
out grave results, in case of a crisis requiring cordial 
and united action. It was possible for Heraclius, in- 
deed, by one supreme effort, to gather together an army 
for driving out the Persians. But that was an excep- 
tional thing, and it never occurred again. Heraclius, by 
that very effort, exhausted and undid, at least, himself. 
And now he, the unsurpassed conqueror in that war, 
while as yet at the very height of his power and glory, 
feels, as he passes through his Asiatic provinces, that 
there is something radically at fault. There is a worm 
already gnawing at the very root of his dominion there 
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and that, as the offspring of the ecclesiastical divisions ; 
and to kill this is the strong purpose of his weak mind, 
as he proposes, for the acceptance of his subjects, that 
subtle Monothelite belief. For as the Monothelites, ill- 
content with their present condition, would naturally 
catch at the new straw, and as the orthodox had never 
declared themselves against the proposed article — might 
not the ingenious device prove at last to be the potent 
tre7itcon so long sought for ? The vision was flattering, 
and Heraclius was beguiled by it. 

That this is the natural and correct view of the matter 
follows clearly from the character of the man — as one 
who had never before meddled in theological disputes, 
but who now had occasion for intense concern about the 
stability of his empire. To which we must add the style 
of his original communications on the subject, when 
in conversing with the leading Monophysites during his 
Persian campaign, the thought first suggested itself. 
"He was governed here," says Neander, so cautious 
and accurate in his statements, " far more by political 
than by doctrinal notions." And again, " It was not 
merely a religious, but also a political, interest by which 
the great Emperor Heraclius, whose arms were success- 
ful in recovering the Greek Empire from the Persians, 
was led to desire this. It was to him a matter of great 
political importance to strengthen the power of the 
Greek Empire, by re-uniting the large body constitut- 
ing the Monophysite party with the dominant Church or 
the Empire." ^ It would seem, then, that the religious 

^ Neander. 5, p. 243-sq. 
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schism had not only scandalized religion, but had 
weakened the State — had introduced into it an element 
of danger which required to be removed, which 
Heraclius attempted to remove, and in which attempit 
he more than failed. Thus once more was the deadly- 
character of this uninterrupted schism displayed, when, 
as an operative principle of evil, it was so far instru- 
mental in the breaking up of the Eastern Empire under 
Heraclius. As to the immediate share of this one man 
in the tremendous ruin, enough to say, that when the 
enemy burst in upon Syria, " instead of defending the 
sepulchre of Christ, he was involving the church in a 
metaphysical controversy for the unity of his will.'* ^ 
And, as to the baneful influence, in general, of the great 
religious schism, we may simply refer to the defection 
of Egypt, where " the persecution of the Emperors had 
converted a sect into a nation, and alienated the country 
from their religion and government. The Saracens 
were received as the deliverers of the Jacobite Church ; * 
and a secret and ejBFectual treaty was opened during the 
siege of Memphis between a victorious army and a 
people of slaves. A rich and noble Egyptian, of the 
name of Mokawkas, had dissembled his faith to obtain 
the administration of his province ; in the disorders of the 
Persian war, he aspired to independence ; the embassy 
of Mahomet ranked him among princes, but he declined^ 
with rich gifts and ambiguous compliments, the pro- 

^ Gibbon, 9, p. 418. 

* This is simply another name for the Monophysite party, from one of their 
famous leaders. 
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posal of a new rejigion. The abuse of his trust exposed 
him to the resentment of Heraclius ; his submission was 
delayed by arrogance and fear, and his conscience was 
prompted by interest to throw himself on the favour of 
the nation and the support of the Saracens. In his first 
conference with Amrou, he heard, without indignation,, 
the usual option of the Koran, the tribute, or the sword. 
* The Greeks,' replied Mokawkas, * are determined ta 
abide the determination of the sword ; but with the 
Greeks I desire no communion, either in this world or 
in the next ; and I abjure for ever the Byzantine tyrant,, 
his synod of Chalcedon, and his Melchite slaves. For 
myself and my brethren, we are resolved to live and die 
in the profession of the Gospel and unity of Christ. It 
is impossible for us to embrace the revelations of your 
prophet ; but we are desirous of peace, and cheerfully 
submit to pay tribute and obedience to his temporal 
successors.'" Thus was Memphis won, while "the 
Copts, above it and below it, swore allegiance to the 
Caliph, and promised a hospitable entertainment of 
three days to every Mussulman, who should pass 
through their country." ^ 

Moving now " from Memphis to Alexandria, the lieu- 
tenant of Omar entrusted his safety to the zeal and grati- 

* Gibbon, 9, pp. 432 sq. " The success of the Saracens was not incon- 
siderably promoted by the religious dissensions of their Christian adversaries^ 
A vast number of heretics who had been oppressed and stigmatized by 
edicts and councils were scattered over the surface of Asia ; and these wer& 
contented to receive a foreign master, of whose principles they were still 
ignorant, in the place of a tyrant whose injustice they had experienced.'* 
Waddington, Church History, p. 146. 
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tude of the Egyptians ; ' the roads ajid bridges were 
diligently repaired ; and in every step of his progress, 
he could depend on a constant supply of provisions and 
intelligence. The Greeks of Egypt, whose numbers 
could scarcely equal a tenth of the natives, were over- 
whelmed by the universal defection ; they had ever been 
hated, they were no longer feared ; the magistrate fled 
from his tribunal, the bishop from his altar ; and the 
distant garrisons were surprised or starved by the sur- 
rounding multitudes. Had not the Nile afforded a safe 
and ready conveyance to the sea, not an individual could 
have escaped, who by birth, or language, or office, or 
religion, was connected with their odious name." ^ And 
now came the " attack upon Alexandria, which in their 
annals of conquest, is perhaps the most arduous, and 
important enterprise. It was the first trading city in the 
world, and abundantly supplied with the means both of 
subsistence and defence." Enough to say that the siege 
occupied fourteen months, and cost the besiegers the loss 
of three-and-twenty thousand men. ^ We may safely, 
indeed, say that the work could not have been accom- 
plished, but for the intense hatred of the Egyptian people 
to their rulers ; and but for the ecclesiastical iniquities o* 
the past, there had been no such hatred now. 

To apportion those iniquities betwixt the two hostile 

^ "The provinces of the Byzantine empire, which lay nearest, were the 
more easily conquered, inasmuch as the greater number of the inhabitants 
consisted of Monophysites, who joyfully met the Arabians as their de- 
liverers." — Gieseler, vol. 2, p. 71. 

» Gibbon, 9, p. 43/, 5. , 

» Ibid. 
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parties in the church is altogether needless. Where 
both were so guilty, it is not of the least moment to us 
which was the more so. Enough that the whole of the 
violent action, whether of Greeks or Egyptians — for or 
against the councils of Ephesus, and of Chalcedon — was 
one unmitigated iniquity, a tremendous factor in the 
development of transgression. 



CHAPTER XI. 

CONQUEST OF SYRIA. 

A ND — distinctly enough, though not so very palpably 
-^ ^ — we can see the same bad principles at work during 
the war in Syria. There, it is true, such gross alienation 
from the imperial government had not taken place. But, 
apart from this evil which brought so swift a ruin upon 
Egypt, there had been, in the proceedings already re- 
viewed, an outraging of truth, and debauching of con- 
science, everywhere — the eflFect of which on Syrian minds 
was only too apparent when the struggle came. For the 
most part, indeed, the defence made was noble ; the people, 
generally, were in earnest, and the men who had served 
in the Persian war knew how to fight. Nor can we see 
in the history of the case that which is sometimes assumed 
— namely, that the empire had so suffered in that war as 
to be entirely unfit now to encounter the new shock. We 
rather think we see that it was not so. We think 
we see that Heraclius might well have met it, and re- 
pelled it. And even with the great hero unmanned, and 
crouching in his palace, we think we can see that he had 
both soldiers, and commanders, quite equal to the work 
of dealing with the fierce assault, though led on by a 
Caled. The resources of the Saracens were at this time 
extremely limited, whether for immediate action. 
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protracted warfare, or capability of renewal ; they had no 
means of breaking up the fortifications with which the 
rich country was studded ; and as for that mighty power 
in war, prestige^ they had none, until after Syria and 
Egypt had fallen. Grant then, that Heraclius, person- 
ally regarded, was exhausted — ^his empire, at least, was 
not. A magnificent army had been raised, which, as 
having never met with a reverse, was still fit for any ser- 
vice. For more than ten years Syria had not seen an 
enemy. As to resources, heavy as was the preparatory 
outlay, the Persian war must in a great measure have 
paid for itself. And thus, as we can honestly believe, the 
Empire was in a fitter state, four years after that war, 
than it had been for many years before it, to meet the 
invasion from Arabia. Nor do we know why exhaus- 
tion should be so frequently assigned as the reason for 
what followed, except that this, in the circumstances, 
seems the most natural explanation, with no other 
so satisfactory at hand. And hence, if we mistake not, 
the very common view that both the Greek and Persian 
empires had, by that desperate struggle, utterly unfitted 
themselves firom standing before their new and common 
enemy. That it was so with the Persian we need not 
dispute ; though, even in that case, the work was a hard 
one. As for the Greek, we are compelled to account for 
its fall much more firom moral, than material causes. 
In the actual circumstances, and as materially regarded* 
it ought to have, and we believe would have stood. In 
the same circumstances, the bad moral influence was 
too much for the material support, and it fell. Of this 
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influence the Syrian war furnishes superabundant illus- 
tration in that notorious absence of moral principle, 
which (for the honour of human nature, shall we say ?) 
has not been common in great national struggles. In 
civil wars, where a nation's life has been already 
poisoned by mutual antagonism, we expect it, indeed. 
For, where all is faction, it is natural that patriotism 
should have departed, and that the individual should 
consult, however basely, for himself. But in great 
struggles for independence and religion — and there 
never was a greater — we do not expect this. Least of all 
should we expect it where, in the pure wantonness and 
arrogance of the attack, there was so much to nerve 
the arm of the defence, and prepare the means of 
success. You are naturally enough paralysed into sub- 
mission when the highway-man springs upon you in the 
dark, with the demand for your money or your life, 
unless, that is to say, you accept his merciful invitation 
to join his band. But when the Saracens burst upon 
the Greek provinces, with that identical triple proposal, ^ 
it was, with its power of defence, the most unnatural 
thing in the world, that the Christian East should so 
soon go down in the struggle. In regard to Egypt, the 
cause, as we have seen, lay on the surface. In the 
case of Syria, though less patent, it is not far to seek. 

Let the following illustrations be considered. Bosra 
in Damascene Syria ; — this was one of the most impor- 
tant cities in the country ; a place of great traffic, and 

■ 

^ The summons of Abu Obeidah to Jerusalem, as given below may be 
summed up in three words — BcUere, pay, or die. 
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a strong fortress, and now occupied by 12,000 horse, 
beside the foot soldiers. It was the first fortified place 
which the Saracens had ventured to attack; and, at 
first, they had the worst of it, even in the open field ; 
nor had they any prospect of success in thus encounter- 
ing the forces of the garrison, until the redoubtable 
Caled took the command. Then, indeed, the matter 
was altered. Still the walls were there, and the 
Saracens had no means of getting through them ; while 
the defenders were thoroughly in earnest to fight and 
die for their religion. One great trial had befallen, but 
did not discourage, them. Their governor, Romanus, 
had, with extraordinary artifice, come to an understand- 
ing with Caled, and had actually recommended the 
same to the army and people. For this they had 
deposed him, and given the command to the general 
whom the Emperor had sent to assist them. The bad 
" moral," however, prevailed over the strong ** material." 
The house of Romanus was upon, or by, the wall of 
the city ; so, having a hole dug under it by his sons and 
servants, he introduced the enemy by night, and Bosra 
fell ! ^ It was now too late to get those succours from 
the Emperor, which, according to all reasonable calcu- 
lation, might have proved the utter discomfiture of the 
Saracens in that first attack upon strong walls, so lead- 
ing to results that cannot be over-rated. Anyhow, as 

* Ockley, pp. 97, sqq. "The hope of toleration, given as the pretext 
of their desertion, was with many, the suggestion of their malice. For, 
besides the recollection of wrongs, and the desire to escape or avenge them 
they were inflamed as furiously as their persecutors by that narrow sectarian 
spirit which is commonly excited most keenly where the differences are most 
trifling." Waddington, Church History, p. 146. 



^ 
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regards the question of exhaustion, we can plainly see 
that Bosra fell, not through weakness, but wickedness. 
** I renounce your society,*' exclaimed the traitor, in the 
presence of his former friends and his new masters, 
" both in this world, and the world to come. I deny 
Him that was crucified, and whosoever worships Him. 
And I choose God for my Lord, Islam for my faith, 
Mecca for my temple, the Moslems for my brethren, and 
Mohammed for my prophet, who was sent to lead us in 
the right way, and to exalt the true religion in spite of 
those Who join partners with God." ^ 

The fall of Bosra was soon followed by the siege of 
Damascus — preceded by a change of governors, with 
^* division of the people into factions, and wranglings, 
and quarrellings, at a time when there was so much 
need for unity ; ^ — all so suggestive of the preliminaries to 
the fall of Jerusalem. Then, as an interlude of the siege, 
there was the great battle of Aiznaddin, between the 
besiegers, and the well appointed army of 70,000 men — 
with a large proportion of the veterans of the Persian war 
— sent by the Emperor, for the relief of the city — an 
army which struck with surprise and alarm even those of 
the enemy who had been in Persia, and had seen the 
armies of Chosroes. As this army approached, the courage 
of the Damascenes naturally revived. But then, un- 
fortunately, as courage increased, so did corruption. 
And when one reads of the base behaviour of the brothers 
Peter and Paul toward the Sara,cen women whom they 

1 Gibbon, 9, p. 385* 
* Ockley, p. 105. 
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liad taken prisoners, and of the behaviour of those 
Amazons, till they were relieved and avenged, and of the 
miserable fate that befel the Christian transgressors, it is 
impossible to withhold our admiration for the Saracens, 
and disgust for the Greeks. At last the great battle 
commenced. And yet there were no symptoms of na- 
tional exhaustion. Werdan was an able general, and his 
soldiers understood their work. But still the truth is, the 
Greeks were out-generalled and out-fought. They were 
no match for the enthusiastic Saracens led by Caled and 
Derar. And yet why could not Christian soldiers, with 
training like theirs, be as enthusiastic for their religion as 
Mussulmans ? Alas ! while the Saracens were, in this 
respect one, the Greeks were one no more. It was not 
religion that they brought with them, but religions. And 
if the one be the most uniting, the other is the most dis- 
uniting, of all things in the world. Thus they marched and 
fought — sects and factions — that had often fought on other 
fields, and were ill-prepared for that tremendous onslaught 
which required — speaking now simply for the flagrant 
want — another heart to meet it than was to be found 
among men so unhappily affected. It might do against 
Persians, under the leading of Heraclius ; but it would 
not do against these Saracens, under the leading or 
Werdan. Werdan had the sense to see this, and fell 
upon a plan which to him seemed wise and good. After 
the first day's fight, he had a message sent to Caled, 
asking for a private interview, on the following morning ; 
his design being to prepare by night an ambuscade or 
ten men, who might rush out at his command, and 

M 2 
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murder the Saracen at the interview. The messenger 
having added this intelligence to his message, Caled 
gladly accepted the invitation, and, going with ten of his 
own men to the appointed place during the night, had the 
ten Greeks slain, and his Arabs disguised in their dress 
— so that when Werdan came, and called out his men to 
do their work on Caled, he was answered by Caled's men 
who rushed out axid did the work on him. His head 
was marched on the point of Derar's spear into the battle- 
field, attended by the ten Greek-dressed Saracens, as if 
n charge of Caled's head ! When the truth came out, the 
revulsion was tremendous. The Greeks were vsrithout a 
commander, and the circumstance, which naturally 
paralyzed them, wrought up their enemies to a fury of 
enthusiasm. The issue was that, out of that host of seventy 
thousand, fifty of the thousands perished, and the fall of 
Damascus was ensured. Whether of the two, then, was 
it that mainly caused the great disaster of Aiznaddin — 
the exhaustion of material strength, or of moral principle ? 
The loss of Damascus was followed by a tragedy 
worthy of notice. A body of the inhabitants, which 
must have been very considerable^, headed by the heroic 
Thomas, the defender of the place, and his wife, the 
Emperor's daughter, had made an agreement with the 
gentle Abu Obeidah, the Saracen commander, that they 
should have four days of truce for quitting the city, 
partially armed, and with whatever of their property 

1 We may judge of the number from this — ^that Thomas had five thousand 
men in his own division at the final struggle, to which we must add the other 
division, and the non-combatants. 
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they could carry. Caled, not having approved of the 
agreement, burned with the desire to pursue them at the 
end of the appointed time. But being ignorant of the 
country, and considering that the fugitives must be now 
out of reach, he had given up the thought, until urged 
to it afresh by a certain Jonas, an apostate Christian 
nobleman, who offered himself as a guide. His motive 
was this, — he had loved a lady among the fugitives, 
and, though aware that she had abhorred him for his 
apostacy, yet, in the ardent hope of still winning hcTy 
he was willing to see the entire company slaughtered 
by Caled, at the head of 4,000 cavalry disguised as 
Christians. But so laborious and harassing did the 
pursuit prove that Caled and his men had got disgusted 
with the business — the rude soldier being kept from 
turning back only by the urgency of Jonas. The 
company was at last overtaken, and, after a desperate 
resistance, slaughtered — all except the Emperor's 
daughter, and the unhappy lady, who, at the approach 
of the hated Jonas, stabbed herself to the heart. ^ 

We mention, in passing, as comprising something 
both of character and consequences, an incident which 
occurred at this time. It was a Saracen raid upon a 
famous fair being held at Abyla, a place some thirty 

^ Ockley, p. 150. Gibbon, 9, pp. 397, sqq. 
For this act Caled was deprived of his command by Omar, who had 
come to succeed Abubekcr. The reasons given for this by the Caliph were 
— the rashness of Caled, and the dismissal of the princess without ransom. 
As for Jonas, he laid the matter so much to heart, that, being offered the 
means of procuring a handsome wife, he refused it, saying that he wanted no 
wife, till he got one of the black-eyed damsels in Faradise, an experiment 
that he had soon the opp>ortunity of making, having fallen in battle as a 
" martyr for the true rehgion." 

M 
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miles from Damascus. The point of character is that it 
sprang out of Christian treachery; and one of the 
consequences was the destruction of five thousand Greek 
cavalry. ^ 

There next fell the famous cities of Heliopolis 
(Baalbec), and Emesa or Hems, with several neighbour- 
ing* places. The detailed account ^ is well worthy of 
attention, if only as showing that, whatever the Greeks 
were wanting in, it was not in men or material. 

While these operations were in progress, the Emperor 
determined to collect a powerhil army, and strike a 
decisive blow at the enemy in the field. He had, on 
one occasion, *' expressed his surprise at the extraor- 
dinary success of the Arabs, who were inferior to the 
Greeks in numbers, strength, arms, and discipline — 
when a grave man stood up, and gave as the reason for 
this, that the Greeks walked unworthily of their 
Christian profession, changing their religion from what 
it was when Jesus Christ first delivered it to them, 
injuring and oppressing one another, taking usury, 
committing fornication, and fomenting all manner of 
strife and variance among themselves. The Emperor 
answered that he was too sensible of it; " as indeed 
he could not but be, " since the vices of those Christians 
were so flagrant as to make them offensive to the very 
infidels, as confessed by the Greeks themselves.*' ^ In 
spite of all the discouragement, however, such was the 



^ Ockley, p. 164. 

2 Ibid, pp. 172-195. 

' Ockley p. 194. 
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army now put into the field that, when the Saracens 
became acquainted with it, they were alarmed in a 
manner quite unusual for them, and extremely signifi- 
cant, after such a tide of success. As for the pious 
Abu Obeidah, he was all for fighting, because that 
seemed to him the short road to Paradise ; while the 
fiery Caled counselled to retreat, and wait for succours. 
At Mecca, Omar and his whole court were confounded 
at the imperial resources, but "comforted themselves 
with the promises of the Koran, which seemed now to 
be all they had left to trust in.'* ^ The debate in the 
Saracen camp, however, was soon cut short by the 
arrival of reinforcements which Omar had managed to 
send ; and now came the momentous battle of Yermuk, 
so called from a small stream in the plain of Decapolis, 
which loses itself in the lake of Tiberias. When all was 
ready, the Saracens rushed on to the cry, " Paradise 
before. Hell-fire behind ! " and yet, *' such was the 
weight of the Roman cavalry, that the right wing of the 
Arabs was broken, and separated from the main body. 
Thrice did they retreat in disorder, and thrice were they 
driven back to the charge by the reproaches and blows 
of the women.'* ^ One of the generals, for example, 
Abu Sophian — the inveterate enemy of the Prophet till 
the taking of Mecca, when he became as zealous a sup- 
porter — after having used that same war-cry to his 
soldiers, was himself, when forced back, met with a 
hearty blow on the face from a tent-pole, in the hands of 

1 lb., p. 191. Gibbon, 9, p. 4C9. 
* Gibbon, 9, p. 409. 
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one of the women. ^ " And thus, though the generals 
fought most desperately, yet, after all, they would have 
been beaten if the fight had not been renewed by the 
women/' ^ No wonder that Saracens, who had been 
through the whole Syrian war, should say that was the 
hardest battle they had ever seen. Enough to add that 
the utter rout of the Greeks was the issue of several 
days' fighting; after which the "imperial army no 
longer appeared in the field." And now we shall 
venture to think, with the support of Heraclius and 
Caled, that there are to be seen here no signs of 
material exhaustion on the side of the Greeks, so far as 
mere force was wanted to beat back the Saracens. But 
what as to character ? " Transgression, transgression 
again," such is the answer still. We take one sentence 
in regard to this from " the Decline and Fall," and one 
illustration from " the History of the Saracens." 

" The Syrians were attached to the standard of Rome 
and of the Cross ; but the noblCy the citizeriy the peasant^ 
were exasperated by the injustice and cruelty of a 
licentious hosty who oppressed them as subjects, and 
despised them as strangers.^' ^ 

And here is the illustration : — ^A rich gentleman in 
the valley of the Yermuk had hospitably entertained a 
number of Greek ofiicers. Their return for his kindness 
was that, one day they bade him bring out his wife to 
them, which he refusing to do, they took her by force 
themselves ; and then, seizing her little son, cut off* his 

1 Ockley, p. 201. * Ibid, p. 203. 

' Gibbon, 9, p. 407. 
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head. The lady took the child's head to Mahan (or 
Manuel), the commander-in-chief, told all, and begged 
satisfaction. He would hardly notice her, however, and 
put her off with a trifling answer. The husband now 
determined on revenge, and, having laid his plan, he 
went over to arrange the matter with the enemy. The 
plan was to ensnare a " large number of Greeks " into 
deep water, under the pretence of its being a ford. The 
device succeeded, and the Greeks were drowned or 
slaughtered. Thus, again, we have corruption and 
treachery hand in hand, working ruin for the imperial 
cause. For, "in all the subsequent engagements, the 
Christians were invariably defeated, till at last Mahan's 
vast army being broken up and dispersed, he was 
obliged to fly." ^ It was no wonder that the spirit ot 
the commander should have proved unequal to such an 
occasion, after conduct so base on the part both of his 
men and himself, and followed, as that conduct was, by 
retribution so quick and terrible. The loss of the 
Greeks, as given in the despatch of Abu Obeidah to 
Omar is something more than credible ; ^ but, how- 
ever this may be, " the Christian writers confess and 
bewail the punishment of their sins." The one want, 
in short, of the Greeks on this occasion, materially 
regarded, was the want of a thoroughly good general,, 
and, thus led, that army would have been too strong 
for the Saracens. But Mahan, with all his ability, was 

^ Ockley, p. 203. 

* " We killed of them about 150,000, and took, 40,000 prisoners. Of the 
Mussulmans were killed 4,050, to whom God has decreed the honour of 
martyrdom." 
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luxurious, dilatory, contemptuous, perfidious. Hence 
the loss of Yermuk and Syria. 

The Saracen army now moved to Jerusalem, and here 
was the summons : — ** Health and happiness to every 
one that follows the right way ! We require of you to 
testify that there is but one God, and that Mohammed 
is His Apostle. If you refuse to do this, consent to pay 
tribute, and be under us forthwith. Otherwise I shall 
bring men against you,- who love death better than you 
do the drinking of wine or eating of hog*s flesh. - Nor 
will I ever stir from you, if it please God, till I have 
destroyed those that fight for you, and made slaves of 
your children." ^ The siege began henceforth — the only 
siege of Jerusalem devoid of any very striking incident. 
And yet surely that city, with all its advantages, with 
such ample warning, and with all the reinforcements 
received from those lost fields, ought not to have 
fallen within four months. Only one unusual circum- 
stance we find mentioned in connexion with the event. 
It is this, that the Patriarch Sophronius asked, and 
obtained, the favour of a personal visit of Omar him- 
self to accept the capitulation, and sanction the terms. 
Nor is it unworthy of notice — though we know not 
whether the circumstance had any influence upon the 
train of events — that Sophronius was one of the strongest 
and most conscientious antagonists of the dogma of 
monothelitism, the latest wedge employed — and that by 
the well-meaning Heraclius himself — ^for breaking up 
the body of the Eastern Church. 

* Gibbon, c, p. 411. 
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From Jerusalem the Saracens proceeded to Aleppo> 

which, as incapable of defence, the citizens at once 

surrendered. But, connected with the city, was a 

strong castle in the hands ot one Youkinna, a sort ot 

hereditary lord ; and so enraged was this man at every 

proposal of surrender that *he caused three hundred ot 

the citizens to be put to death for their share in the 

business, among whom was his own brother, a monk^ 

who had dared to recommend it. The besiegers had 

already begun to weary of the work, and had even 

thought of leaving it for a time, when a gigantic slave 

named Dames, effected for them an entrance. For, 

taking thirty brave men by night, and leaning against 

the wall, he supported six of them on his great shoulders, 

one above the other, till the highest had reached the top, 

and the others were drawn up. Killing the drunk and 

sleeping guards, and unbarring the gates, these thirty 

men kept up a desperate struggle till the morning, when 

Kaled and his horsemen rushed in, and the castle was 

taken. Youkinna now became an earnest Mussulman, 

and was followed in this by two hundred of his men, all of 

whom had their families and property immediately 

restored to them. And now commenced a course of 

treachery out-doing all that had preceded. For, as the 

Saracen commander was about to proceed to Antioch, 

Youkinna pointed out an essential preliminary. There 

was on the road thither a strong place called Aazaz, which 

if not taken first would occasion much trouble, being in 

fact nothing less than one of the two principal coverings 

of Antioch itself.^ Of this place his cpusin Theodore was 

* Gibbon, 9. p. 417. 
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governor, and he would go forward, accompanied by a 
hundred Arabs disguised as Greeks, as if running away 
from, and pursued by a body of a thousand real Saracens, 
thus obtaining an entrance into Aazaz, as the governor's 
friend. Through secret information however, furnished 
to Theodore, Youkinna, instead of being admitted . as a 
friend, was with his men captured as a traitor, and all 
of them were on the point of paying the last penalty. 
Meanwhile the two sons of Theodore having been won 
over to Youkinna and Islam, one of them — ** out of love," 
as he said, "for the Saracens, their prophet, and religion " 
— murdered his father, and set at liberty the prisoners, 
who, with help from without, soon crushed the garrison, 
and took the place. Youkinn a, now afraid of the distrust 
which he foresaw would be excited by the failure ot his 
first proposal, would hear of nothing but going to 
Antioch and performing some deed that would establish 
his fidelity. So, taking two hundred of his late men, he 
proceeded thither, but was again taken prisoner with 
his company. He was then brought before the Emperor, 
who " wept at the sight of him, having heard, he said, 
that he had changed his religion." " Far from that," 
replied the arch-traitor, " What he had done was only to 
reserve himself for his Majesty's fiirther service!" The 
Emperor was out-witted, gave him the command of the 
two hundred renegades, with two thousand of his own 
troops besides, to act as a convoy for his daughter, now on 
her way to Antioch. And, as if this were too little, he 
actually, as the Saracens approached, committed the 
care of the army and city to Youkinna, delivering to him 
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a crucifix never displayed but on extraordinary occasions. 
The arch-dissembler had now the opportunity which he 
had desired of proving his fidelity to the enemy ; and 
one very important service which he did was this — that 
there being numerous Saracen prisoners in Antioch, 
and some of them of especial moment to their cause, 
Youkinna managed, by reasons which he made extremely 
plausible, to have them all rescued from impending 
execution. 

The Saracen commander had now reached Antioch, 
and Heraclius went out to review his army, which he 
found drawn up in excellent order outside the city. 
Here then, seemed an opportunity of at least staying the 
flood; when of a sudden it was discovered that the 
enemy was master of the iron bridge of the Orontes, 
which, after the tower of Aazaz formed the principal de- 
fence of the city ; and this was the death-knell to the 
last hope of the bewildered Heraclius, who, leaving the 
city secretly, succeeded in crossing over to Constanti- 
nople. The fatal circumstance which had led to the 
Emperor's despair was this. Three hundred ofiicers 
had been left in charge of the two towers commanding 
the bridge, and these being one day found carousing, to 
the utter neglect of their duty, were summarily chas- 
tised. Disgraced, and burning for revenge, the un- 
worthy men took the first opportunity of betraying the 
towers to the enemy. And yet, after all, the siege went 
on, Youkinna still continuing his treachery, and 
managing to save Saracen prisoners, till the moment 
came to let them loose — one of these being no less than the 
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redoutable Derar, second, among his people, to Kaled 
only. Notwithstanding all this, Antioch was not lost 
without a battle ; " But through the treachery of Youkintiay 
and several other persons of note j together with the assistance 
of Derar and his company y who were mixed with Youkinna*s 
men^ the Christians were completely beaten^" and "Antioch 
trembled and obeyed. Her safety was ransomed with 
300,000 pieces of gold ; but the throne of the successors 
of Alexander, the seat of the Roman government in the 
East, which had been decorated by Caesar with the titles 
of free, and holy, and inviolate" (to say nothing now of the 
birthplace of our Christian name) ** was degraded under 
the yoke of the Caliphs to the secondary rank of a 
provincial town/' ^ 

After the flight of Heraclius, his eldest son Constantine 
stationed at Cassarea with 40,000 men,^ despairing of his 
cause, at the approach of the Saracens, followed his 
father's example, and withdrew; upon which the 
" defenceless citizens, solicited their pardon with an 
offering of 200,000 pieces of gold." "Tripoli and Tyre 
were betrayed^** The remainder of the provinces, with 
at least eleven cities, submitted without thought ot 
resistance, and Syria was lost for ever.^ 

From all this we may now judge whether, as • leading 
to the ruin of Roman power in the East, imperial 
exhaustion or moral corruption, had the larger share. 
The fall of Bosra, through the treachery of Romanus, was 

^ Ockley, pp. 235 — 239. Gibbon, 9. 417 sq. 

* Gibbons had spoken of " the defeat of the last of the Roman armies/* 
before the fall of Antioch. But here, it seems, is still another. 

' Gibbon, 9. p, 419 sq 
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the first notable act in the drama, and the climax came, 
when the stupendous baseness of Youkinna, in the very- 
face of the Emperor, led to the fall of Antioch, although 
even then, as we just saw, treachery had not done its 
last. Peculiarly striking was the closing act of 
Heraclius, before quitting Syria. " In the cathedral of 
Antioch, in the presence of the bishop, at the foot of the 
crucifix, he hewialed the sins of the people ; but his confes- 
sion instructed the world that it was vain to resist the 
judgment of God; and the desertion of Youkinna, 
his false repentance, and repeated perfidy might justify 
the suspicion of the Emperor that he was encompassed 
by traitors and apostates, who conspired to betray his 
person and their country to the enemies of Christ. In 
the hour of adversity his superstition was agitated 
by the omens and dreams of a falling crown 
and after bidding an eternal farewell to Syria, he secretly 
embarked with a few attendants, and absolved the faith of 
his subjects." ^ Extraordinary proceeding truly ! AVhether 
history knows of a parallel we leave others to say. The 
abdications of Dioclesian, and Charles V. were remark- 
able enough, but this was not an abdication — it was an 
alienation. He who had so nobly wrested his Asiatic 
provinces from the Persian grasp, now acknowledges 
that the end, not simply of his own, but of the Roman 
rule over Syria, has come, and thaty through the 
sins, the perfidies of his people, whom, strangest of all, 
he formally absolves from their allegiance^ and surrenders 
to the success or of Mohammed, as the first in along roll 

^ Gibbon, 9, p. 419. 
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of subject provinces. Is this nothing more than a 
coincidence without value r Or is it an event standing 
in a vital relation to the prophecy of Which this is the date 
— ** The latter time of their kingdom — when the transgressors 
are come to the full ? *' ^ 

' The following passage presents a view of the moral character of the Eastern 
church so different from the one taken in this work that we think it right to 
let it speak for itself in the face of the facts now adduced (The italics are ours.) 
" As the manner in which this controversy was conducted exhibited the Earnest 
devotion of all parties to their respective cpinions^ so the origin of all those opinions 
may be traced to an anxiety (oftentimes, indeed, a very injudicious anxiety) to 
acquire accurate notions respecting the Redeemer, so as neither to exaggerate^ 
nor disparage his dignity. It may be traced to an excess of the religious feelings 
even to a tendency to superstitious enthusiasm... free at least from apathy... 
The very individuals who — under the excitement of religious dissension, and 
the bustle of public councils, heated, too, by the various passions which the mere 
spirit of resistance will create in the calmest — temperament ran loose into scan- 
dalous excesses, might very consistently be endued with the purest piety, and 
habituated in the private exercise of their sacerdotal function to the fervent 
discharge of every Christian duty. It argues a very slight, and a very partial 
view of human nature to infer, fro-m the occasional extravagance of public feeU 
ing^ the general destitution of moral principle, or the absence of virtuous 
habits ; and we must be careful not to be misled by those historians who bid us 
judge the general character of the Eastern clergy by their conduct at the 
Councils of Ephesus." (Waddington, Church Hist, p, l86.) Now this maybe 
a • broad * in the sense of ' liberal ' view of character, but whether it be a broad 
or narrow view of the evidence, we leave to the judgment of impartial readers. 
The Councils of Ephesus mean we think a good deal more than our author 
suggests. But it is not on any cne or two things that we profess to build. In 
opposition to the liberality of this view we commend for earnest consider- 
ation what we take to be much nearer the truth of the matter in the quotation 
from the same writer as given above, in regard to the idolatry of the Eastern 
Church 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE RETRIBUTION. 

T F such, then, was the moral condition of those Greek 
Provinces in the ages immediately preceding 
Mohammed, and such, viewed simply as a sequence, 
the fate that overtook them, can we see in this fate any 
indication, according to a very common belief, of Divine 
retribution ? Without hesitation, we answer, yes. For, 
if there be in all the Bible one clearly asserted, and 
fully illustrated principle, it is the one so well known to 
primitive society z.^ punishment in kind^ "With what 
measure ye mete it shall be measured to you again." 
Such is the divine principle of retribution, whether for 
good, or for evil. No sooner was the earth dry from the 
flood than the enactment was published — " Whoso 
sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed." 
It is the ground-work of the whole penal legislation ot 
Moses, as shewn in the exact measure of " an eye for an 
eye/^ and extending, as to principle, through all the 
ramifications of the code. And, rising from these to 
higher matters, the faithfiil servant who turns one pound 
into ten is made ruler over ten cities ; while of the sloth- 
ful servant the sentence is, " Out of thine own mouth 
will I judge thee ; take the talent from him and give it 
m that hath ten talents." 
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Then as for examples, they are at hand on every side. 
Jacob deceives, and by deceit is chastised. Balaam, 
after labouring to get Israel cut off by the sword of Moab, 
is himself cut off by the sword of Israel. David, moved 
by pride to the unholy numbering of his people, has to 
mourn the loss of 70,000 of them. Absalom, seeking to 
captivate by his splendid hair, is by that very hair en- 
snared to his ruin. Ahab in having Naboth's blood lick- 
ed by the dogs, brings the same upon himself. Nebu- 
chadnezzar|aims at the superhuman, and is brought 
down^amoag the beasts. The men of Babylon get Daniel 
and his friends thrown to the lions and the fire, and 
are thrown to the same themselves. King Herod glories 
in being counted a god, and is eaten up of worms. 
Dives in luxury leaves Lazarus to languish at his gate, 
and in hell cries for one drop of water on the tip of the 
beggar's finger. And it is the same with communities. 
The people murmur for flesh, and flesh is sent them to 
their loathing. Judah, weary of the still waters ot Siloah, 
brings upon herself "the waters of the river strong 
and many." The people neglect the year of rest, 
and their land is made to keep sabbath for seventy 
years. Babylon fills a full cup for her captives, and 
has the cup filled double for herself ; in all which cases 
we see the suffering to be an exact counterpart to the 
sinning. And, as a still more express parallel to the 
case with which we are dealing, we find in one of the 
most solemn passages of the Bible (Zech. xi.), that the 
shepherds of Israel, after starving, selling, slaughter- 
ing the flock committed to their care, are punished by 
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the raising up of a shepherd over themselves by whom 
they should be treated, down to the minutest particular, 
as they had treated their own charge. Peculiarly 
striking also is the unbroken series of such retributive 
treatment, as announced to the seven churches. Ephesus, 
too content with light in the failure of love, is threat- 
ened with the loss of her candlestick. Smyrna, " faith- 
ful unto death," shall " not be hurt of the second death." 
The Balaamites in Pergamos are to suffer as their great 
protot3rpe had suffered — being cut off with the sword. 
Those in Thyatira, who yield to the seductions of Jezebel, 
shall be cast with her into a bed of tribulation. The 
dead in Sardis, with their name to live, shall be blotted 
out of the book of life. Philadelphia, with a little 
strength, and faithful to it, has the promise of being i 
made an immovable pillar in the heavenly temple. 
And finally, the self-deceiving, self-complacent, Laodicea 

ft 

is doing her utmost to provoke the incurable disgust 
of the True and Faithful witnei^s. 

So deeply is this principle oi Rettibution in kind en- 
grained in the inspired picture of the Divine govern- 
ment. — " What a man soweth that shall he also reap; " 
" They have sown the wind, they shall reap the whirl- 
wind.'' 

Now, surely, if ever there was in this world a sowing 
of the wind, and reaping of the whirlwind, it was in those 
Eastern Churches. Their ceaseless wranglings for two 
whole centuries — their bitter warring about words, 
which few if any of them understood — and which were 
little more with most than symbols of strife and division, 

N 
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until the lowest scum of the people were found bandy- 
ing . about the sacred expressions as freely as the 
haughtiest of churchmen, who sought, by such means, to 
annihilate their hated rivals — what was all this but sow- 
ing the wind ? Just look at the picture. — Sinners in need of 
eternal salvation, undying* creatures on the road to 
judgment, and all professing to be the subjects of the 
same Lord — like so many maniacs rending the air with 
their cries, in flagrant contempt of the vital principle, 
even if the truth happened to be on their side, that 
**the kingdom of God is not in word but in power." Such 
is the one side ; and then, on the other, see the whirl- 
wind from the South, rushing furiously along in those 
terrible troops of Arabian horse — mercilessly and resist- 
lessly pressing the arrogant demand for subjection, till, 
within five short years, it had swept away the last 
Christian stronghold from favoured Syria ; — such was 
the harvest that the wind sowers had to reap. Suppose, 
in short, that we were seeking a single word to express 
each of the two scenes, what better could be found 
tlidinwtnd axid. whirlwind} ' 

And this is not all. In looking again, we can see 
-a still further correspondence. — ^What was all the wrang- 
ling of those centuries about; — all the scandalizing of 
the most sacred things, and dragging through the 
mire of what was most holy; — and all the riotous 
bawlirigs in the churches and the streets, with the un- 
counted murders for repeating or refusing a syllable ? 
It was all a dispute about a certain unity or duality in 
the ineffably glorious being of the God-man — ^while 



^Jk 
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of intensely practical dualities, like His cross and king- 
dom, His meekness and majesty, sin and salvation, 
faith and charity, obedience and holiness, with the 
divine justice and grace, light and love, fatherhood and 
fellowship— of these there was taken by the general 
company no account at all. This was the wind — and 
the whirlwind ? — ^Yes, that also had regard to a certain 
unity and duality. It seemed as if high heaven, mocked 
by earth-worms, had replied — Is it so, that you will have 
naked unities and dualities, at once for your religion 
and business, your pastime and mortal strife ? Then you 
shall have them — and that to your heart's weariness and 
loathing, just as when the people called for flesh and 
got it. The Arabian is sent to you with all that you 
can desire in this line. — La Ellah Ellala, Moham- 
med RESUL Ellah ; Allah is the Allah, Mohammed 
IS THE Prophet of Allah. ^ Take, then. Christ- 
ians, the unities, and take the duality brought to you ; 
they are as perfect as you can desire. — ^Yes, such, apart 
from all speculation in the matter, was the demand, as 
it came booming along on its whirlwind wings ; and the 
quiet air of Syria rang again with the hoarse shout of the 
Allah Acbar; and some resisted, and some yielded; but 
whether they did this or that, they only, hastened on 
the crisis, and the impotent Christian arithmetic was 
swallowed up in the mighty deluge of the Arabian 
duality. Thus, against the sins, in connection with one 
religion, was sent the sword in the hand of another 

* This is said, in the tradition of the night journey, to have been inscribed 
on the right side of the throne of God, and also upon all the gates of the seven 
heavens. See Ockley p. 24. 
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The Christian Church had become a cage of unclean 
birds ; ^ the Mohammedan, was raised up to clear it out. 
•Thus and thus shall you believe:'-r-emperor after emperor 
had decreed — *it is my belief, and it shall be my people's 
too/ *Nay, but thus shall you believe,^ shouted a stronger 
than the emperor, and with no varying sound this' time. 
*God is one and His prophet one, be that your belief now^ 
if you would live, and live free/ Is this connection then, 
merely a casual coincidence ? or does it give a true view 
of the wind as sawny ahd the whirlwind as reaped ? ^ 

And the Christian idolatries, with the old gods gone, 
but the new gods, and the new lords — unless, indeed, it 
was after all, a change of names only — as many as ever ; 

^ We give the following from Sales Prelim. Disc, to Koran, p. 23 (partly quoted 
by him from preface to Prideaux's Life of Mahomet), as presenting what we 
believe to be a fair view of Eastern Christendom, when Mohammea appear- 
ed: — 

" What by the ambition of the clergy, and what by drawing the abstnisest 
niceties into controversy, and dividing and subdividing about them into end- 
less schisms and contentions, they had so destroyed that peace, love and 
charity from among them which the gospel was given to promote, and instead 
thereof continually provoked each other to malice, rancour, and every evil 
work; that they nad lost the whole substance of their religion, while they 
thus]eagerly contended for their own imagination: concerning it; and in a man- 
ner quite drove Christianity out of the world by those very controversies in 
which they disputed with each other about it. In these dark ages it was that 
most of those superstitions and corruptions we now justly abhor in the Church 
of Rome were not only broached but established^ which" gave great advantages to 
the propagation of Mohammedanism. The worship of saints and images, in par- 
ticular, was then arrived at such a scandalous pitch that it even surpassed what is 
now practised among the Romanists." " This corruption ol doctrine and morals 
in the princes and clergy wa^s necessarily followed by a general depravity of the 
people, those of all comiitums making it their sole business to get money by any means, 
and then to squander it away when they had got itj in luxury, and debauchery." 

* " Prideaux in Preface to Life of Mahomet, has some remarks on this point of 
retribution worth quoting: — "Instead of that holy religion which they had thus 
abused, there was forced on them that abominable imposture of Mahometism, 
which, dictating war, bloodshed, and violence, in matters of religion, as one 
of its chief virtues, was in truth the most proper for those who had afore by 
their schism and contentions resolved all the religion they had thereinto." 
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is it any wonder if the ** Jealous God," who once em- 
ployed a Nebuchadnezzar against the idolatries of Judah, 
should now employ a worse enemy against the worse 
idolatries of Christendom, — thus Himself "fighting 
against them with the sword ot His mouth ? " " Shall I 
not visit for these things, saith the Lord, shall not my 
soul be avenged on such a nation as this ?" "If He spared 
not the natural branches, take heed lest He also spare 
not thee." Thus had they been warned ; but the warning 
was slighted, and the branches were cut oiF. 

And there was still another terrible irony, as we may 
venture to name it, in the peculiar chastisement prepar- 
ed for the " transgressors *' — reminding us of the retribu- 
tion thus announced "They have provoked me to jealousy 
by that which is not God, and by a foolish nation will 1 
anger them." We mean that, to all appearance, Islam- 
ism was designed to be, in some measure> an imitationy 
and actually was a parody of the Gospel. " One God the 
Father, One Mediator, One Spirit," says the Scripture. 
^^ One God, one Apostle, one Revealer,^^ thus teaches Mo- 
hammed. Now it is difficult to imagine that the shrewd 
Arabian devised his three, without any reference to the 
Christian Three. And more than that, there is the un- 
heard of boldness in the demand, and that at the edge of 
the scymetar, of a universal doctrinal subjection. There 
may, indeed, be in this a sort of backward glance at 
Joshua in his dealings with the Canaanites ; but the 
analogy is so slight that it could be no more than a 
glance. Canaan was one little country expressly made 
over to Abraham long before. Its people had at last sunk. 
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to the Sodom level, but, instead of fire from heaven, it was 
the sword of Israel that was commissioned for the work 
now; while there was absolutely no room left either 
for surrender or conditions. When, on the other hand, 
we take the whole of the present case, with its demand 
and terms, the sole analogy that we are aware of is with 
the gospel; and it is a striking one too. Only Christ be- 
fore Mohammed had made such a demand; only Mo- 
hammed since Christ has ventured to repeat — ^has actu- 
ally parodied — the demand. We make no exception of 
the Pope, as he ts only " the Vicar of Christ ! " The 
parallel of which we speak appears in such passages as 
these, ^^I will raise them up a Prophet from among 
their brethren,like unto thee; and every soul which will not 
hear that prophet shall be destroyed from among the 
people ; " "I will give Thee the heathen for thine inher- 
itance, and the uttermost parts of the earth tor thy pos- 
session.^ Thou shalt break them in pieces with a rod of 
iron. Kiss the Son, lest He be angry, and ye perish from 
the way ; ^' " To Him every knee shall bow, and every 
tongue shall swear ; " " Him that shall confess Me before 
men will I confess before my Father in heaven." Such 
was the Christian original, corresponding to which was 



* For this view of Mohammedan pretensions we may quote from Freeman, 
p. S2 "We may feel certain that Mohammed began his career merely as the 
prophet of Arabia, and gradually persuaded himself that he was the prophet 
of the whole world. Even when his pretensions had developed to their full 
development, when he claimed the heathen for his inheritance, and the ut- 
most parts of the earth for his possession, Ara-bia was still to remain the pe- 
culiar and holy land of the faithful. . . . The local religion of Arabia was 
to become the religion of the world. Might we not even point to this as pre- 
senting an important analogy with the Scripture view, or what might at least 
appear to be such, of the relation of Canaan and the world." 
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the copy of the Mohammedan .counterfeit. The differ- 
ence, indeed, was infinite ; but the design seems indis- 
putable. Nor does the correspondence end with the 
bare idea. Jesus made the demand in person ; Moham- 
med did the same. Jesus commissioned His disciples 
after Him to win the world by it; Mohammed did 
so too. The cutting off by the One was a future 
vthing, such as suited an unseen, but almighty, 
and returning Lord ; the iron sword of the other 
was held up before the eye, for flesh and blood to 
tremble at now. Each of the two Prophets also 
looked beyond this earth, at once promising Para- 
dise, and threatening hell, to believers and unbelievers 
respectively. 

Is it possible, then, to ignore the analogy in all this ; 
or to suppose that, after all the readings in the cave 
about Moses, and about Christ, there was no design in 
the anajogy — and especially in the case of one who posi- 
tively professed a mission to complete the work begun 
by those very teachers as forerunners of himself? But 
then, with the resemblance came the discordance. The 
mixing up of tribute with the demand was certainly 
new. Fanaticism said, ^Believe or Fight'. Policy ad- 
ded — * or Pay.' Here comes out the utter unreality of the 
alleged commission. Heaven does say, 'Believe or Die;' 
and thus, so far, Islamism had something, in the way 
of principle, however little in the way of spirit or of fact; 
to rest its extraordinary demand upon. But Heaven 
never said nor could say, 'Believe or Pay,' Enough that 
the alternative was indispensable, and the arrangement 
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profitable. Heaven said, No ! but Mohammed said Yes I 
and the bargain was arranged. 

And yet it is not easy to exhaust the analogy. They 
had sinned by hatred ; and by hatred were" they punished. 
They had sinned by wantonly and cruelly robbing one 
another of liberty, privileges, possessions]; and most 
wantonly and cruelly were they robbed of all these 
themselves. They had furiously charged one another 
with heresy, infidelity, blasphemy ; and these were the 
very grounds on which the Saracens claimed to stand up 
as the executioners of Heaven's vengeance. They had — to 
* sum up all in terms of that extraordinary vision as to 
the rejecting of the Saviour — they had, like ^* the flock 
of slaughter," refused to be fed by Him whom God had 
raised up to shepherd them, and had bartered Him for 
those syllables of strife which they called Christian truth. 
They had given up to be broken that precious " staff of 
Bands " which had once bound together *^ Judah and 
Israel." They had even uttered a sound perilously akin 
to the mad cry, ^* We will have no king but Caesar," in 
that constant looking to Imperial orders for what they 
were to believe. And now came the retribution to the Gen- 
tile, precisely as it had already come to the Jew — "Lo 
I will raise up a shepherd in the land, which shall not 
visit those that be cut off, neither shall seek the young 
one, nor heal that that is broken, nor feed that that 
standeth still, but he shall eat the flesh of the fat and 
tear their claws in pieces." ^ It is the most tremendous 
example, in short, ever given to the world — in the case of 

^ Zech. xi. 14-16. 
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the Grentiles — of the danger of neglecting :he special 
warning given to them (Rom. xi. 20-22), and so tenderly 
alluded to in the words — 

" Yet gaze not idly on our fall, 
But, sinner, warned be ; 
Who spared not his chosen seed 
May send His wrath on thee." 

Note on the Retribution. 

There is another illustration of this that occurs to us. 
It was a twofold daily sacrifice which, for a desolating 
transgression, had to be set aside. And by what was 
its placQ taken ? By \h.^five daily prayers^ which became 
* an essential and perhaps the most noticeable and charac- 
tertstic feature of Islam.' (Muir, p. 196.) ^If anyone 
(it was enjoined) takes occasion from this to curse thy 
nation, and to refuse the truth, do then g^ve him no 
quarter.' (Gagnier, i., p. 246.) 

Nor may it be out of place to refer to another similar 
substitution. The sacraments of the Christian Church 
were two ; and they were swept away for the Moham- 
medan Jive . — Purification, Prayer, Alms, Fasting, 
Pilgrimage. May not such cases even effect the point 
whether the number 5 be not of special importance in 
the prophetic view of Islam, as 6 certainly is in regard 
^to a kindred system ? The question is suggested by the 
circumstance that the period, 1150 days (see chap, xiv.) 
consists of 200, 20, and 10 fives. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
characteristics of the little horn. 

Section i. 

Fierce Countenance. 

The king was to be one, ^^ fierce (strong, hard) of face'' ^ 

NOW, where shall we find a counterpart to this it 
not in the man, who, beyond all men, claimed 
the subjection of the world, and so stubbornly pressed the 
claim, and all in virtue of his sole apostleship ? No one 
had ever made this claim before, but only He who is 
" meek and lowly in heart/' And now the camel-driver 
of yesterday stands up to supplant Him, announcing 
himself as the true king of all kings, and, like the Baby- 
lonian of hoariest antiquity, " exalting his t;hrone above 
the stars of God.*' ^ Need we add that Mohammed was 
inexorable — always advancing, never receding, unless it 
might be like the tidal wave with a view to a further 
advance ? Amid all the fluctuations of fortune, "his lofty 
spirit '' — we are told by one of his admirers — " never 
deserted him for a moment." " In the hour of death, 
amidst agony and delirium, not a word escapes him to 

^ i.e.^ says Gesenius, impudent, shameless 
2 Tsia. XIV, 13. 
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betray any flaw or doubt in his pretensions. His last 
unconnected, half inarticulate, words still spoke of his 
hopes in Paradise, of his fellow citizens on high.*' ^ Yes, 
he could speak calmly and confidently even then, and 
multitudes of the most unworthy of men have done so too. 
But few have carried their shamelessness so far as to 
declare '* at that awfiil moment," that " the angel of death 
was not allowed to take his soul till he had respectfully 
asked the permission of the prophet." ^ 

In further illustration of this point, we have only to 
observe Mohammed's behaviour to his opponents. A few 
examples must suffice ; and we take them from a writer,* 
who has sifted his authorities with the utmost care, and 
treated his subject with all conscientiousness, although, 
we regret to say, with a leaning towards Mohammed, up 
to a certain point, which does not command our 
sympathy. 

^ Freeman, p. 47, who adds, *' Surely he was not playing the hypocrite at 
that awful moment." — Surely not, if human nature (concretely regarded) 
be that extremely guileless thing which Mr. Freeman always assumes it to be 
in the case of this man. 

2 Gibbon, 9, p. 318 ; Gagnier, 2, p. 289. 

Sir W. Muir doubts the genuineness of this account ; nor do we wonder at 
that, after his reluctance to believe in the night journey. On the other hand — 
believing, with all our old writers, in that — we can see, in the tradition of the 
death-bed scene, nothing short of the most remarkable accordance with the 
extraordinary presumption displayed in the earlier circumstance. Sir W. Muir 
gives, as beyond question, the tradition that the dying man three times, 
earnestly ejaculated, "Gabriel, come near to me." This we can well believe ; 
but when the same writer speaks of '* the solemnity of the Prophet's death- 
bed," we would rather say, " the awfulness " of it — taking from the same writer 
an illustration of this in the dying sentence — " I have not made lawful any- 
thing excepting what God hath made lawful ! " After that, the bold Arabian 
might say whatever suited him. — Muir's Life, pp. 503, 507. 

3 Sir W. Muir's "admirable life of Mahomet." (Prof. Monier Williams). 
The quotations in the text, when not otherwise distinguished, are from this 
work. 
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Our first illustration will be from the account, given 
of the Prophet's designs after his flight to Medina. 
*^ The thoughts of Mahomet from the day of his flight 
were not thoughts of peace. He had threatened in the 
Koran that vengeance should overtake the enemies of 
his mission ... a vengeance overwhelming, even 
in the present world. He was now in a position where 
he might be the agent for executing the divine sentence. 
- . . Thus, hostility to the Koreish lay as a seed ger- 
minating in his heart, it wanted but a favourable oppor- 
tunity to spring up." But the time for action had not yet 
come ; the people of Medina were not ripe for such a 
course. Hence ^* he milst take time to gain their 
affection, and secure their co-operation in offensive 
measures.*' The grand point was to ^* rivet his theocratic 
g'ovemment upon them ; " and, in effecting this, his first 
autumn was spent. (Muir p. 211 ,) And this is the man, 
who, we are frequently asked to believe, became so 
suddenly changed after his flight from Mecca. Changed 
— yes, as "the meek and persecuted Apostle," forging 
his bolts for future use against all who should dare to ^ 
reject him, is changed into a mighty Jupiter, on his 
Olympus, launching at his enemies the self-same bolts. 
At last, in the year after the Hejirah, came the ever 
memorable day of Beder, and, as their prepara-tion for 
** the mortal combat," " the Moslems, though the 
aggressqrs, were hardened by memory of former injuries ; 
by the dogma that their faith had severed all earthly ties 
without the pale of Islam ; and by a fierce fanaticism for 
their Prophet's cause." "The Prophet's hate was 
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unrelenting, and his followers imbibed from him the same 
inexorable spirit/' And thus, as the war-horse, did 
" the king of fierce countenance '* and his followers rush 
to the battle, while the injured Koreish, 6n the other 
hand, " were staggered by the prospect of an internecine 
war, and nearly persuaded by their better feelings to 
return." (Muirp. 229.) , 

After the victory the enemy's slain were cast into a 
pit, and amid such discourse as this — *^ Otba ! Shaiba ! 
Omeyya ! Abu Tahl ! have ye now found that which 
your Lord promised you, true ? What my Lord promised 
me, that verily have I found to be true. Woe unto this 
people, ye have rejected me, your Prophet ye cast me 
forth, and others gave me refuge ; ye fought against me, 
and others came to my help." &c. &c., p. 238. 
Next came the prisoners to await their doom. One of 
them, counting upon death, begged a Moslem friend to 
intercede for him, saying : " The Koreish would never 
have thus put thee to death/* "Be it so (was the answer), 
I am not as thou art ; Islam hath rent all bonds asunder'* 
Another asking Mohammed why he should be so merci- 
lessly treated, was answered — " Because of thy enmity 
to God and His prophet/' "And my little girl," said 
the man, "Who will take care of her?" "Hell-fire,'* 
was the short reply, and instantly the man was hewn to the 
ground. " Wretch that thou wast ] ^' continued Mahomet, 
" and persecutor, unbeliever in God, in' his Prophet, and 
his Book ! I give thanks to the Lord that hath slain thee, 
and comforted mine eyes thereby." p. 239. 

The victors having returned to Medina, there was a 
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woman there, who had the boldness to write some verses 
on the folly of her people, for receiving one who had 
committed such havoc on his own tribe. The Mussul- 
mans were enraged, and a blind man, catching the 
infection, crept to the bedside of the woman as she slept, 
and stabbed her to the heart. Then, coming to the 
Prophet, he inquired if there was any reason for 
his dreading the consequences of the act. "None," said 
Mahomet, " a couple of goats will not knock their heads 
together for it." And, turning to the people in the 
Mosque, he said, " If ye desire to see a man that hath 
assisted the Lord and his Prophet, look ye here ! " 
"What! the blind Omeir," said one. "Nay, call him 
not blind ; call him Omeir the Seeing^ Thus reassured, 
the murderer returned home, and, meeting with the sons 
ot his victim, " avowed the deed, and told them that, if 
they dared to repeat the things that she had uttered, he 
would slay the whole clan of them. The bloody threat 
had the desired effect. Those of the family who had 
secretly espoused the cause of Mahomet, now openly 
professed their adherence, and the entire tribe soon 
succumbed before the fierce determination and growing 
influence of the Prophet's followers. Indeed, as Sprenger 
remarks, the only course by which they could now 
preserve their honour, without entering on a hopeless 
blood-feud, was the adoption of Islam." 

Within a few weeks there occured another act of the 
same sort. An aged Jew, he was above a hundred years 
old, had composed some stinging verses, against the new 
faith. "Who will rid me of this pestilent fellow?" 
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asked Mohammed. A loyal Mussulman soon settled the 
matter; and, though the Jews vowed vengeance, the 
murderer escaped, (p. 249.) Still the matter could not 
rest here, the neighbouring Jews were too much alarmed 
for themselves. Thus a certain tribe, the Bani Cainucaa, 
for some time in alliance with Mohammed, now came 
into collision with him. For fifteen days they were 
besieged in their stronghold, after which, disappointed 
of help from Abdallah, a friendly chief, they surrendered. 
Being all led out for execution as enemies of God and 
His Apostle, Abdallah, though he had not dared to fight, 
could not decline to plead for them. The Prophet turned 
away. Abdallah, laying his hand on hinj, persisted, 
"Let me alone,^* said Mohammed. Abdallah continued 
holding and pleading, and was answered ; " Wretch, let 
me go.'' **Will thou cut these down in one day, O 
Mohammed ? ** To resist such pleading on the part of 
Abdallah was more than was as yet prudent. So the 
answer at last came, " Let them go, God curse them, and 
curse him also.'* (p. 251.) 

We read next of another who had been troubling the 
Prophet with his verses. This was unpardonable, and 
the prayer went out, " O Lord, deliver me from the son 
of Ashraf, in whatever way it seemeth good to Thee, be- 
cause of his open sedition and his verses." ** Here am 
I," said one, " I will slay him." The offer was accepted, 
and several accomplices being engaged, the work w^as 
effected through a shameful act of treachery. ^"^ Allah 
ocbaTy' shouted the assassins, as they met the Prophet 
with the news, at the gate of the Mosque. "Welcome," 
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he replied, "for your countenances beam with the joy 
of victory/' " And thine also, O Prophet, as they threw 
down the head of their victim/' ** The murder of Kab,'' 
says our author, "faithfully illustrates the ruthless 
fanaticism into which Mahomet was fast drifting^ As to 
that, there can be, we think, no reasonable doubt, except 
perhaps as regards the tense of the last verb. ' 

Next morning, Mohammed, it is said, gave a general 
permission to his followers to kill the Jews indiscrimi- 
nately. The liberty was soon taken advantage of by a 
certain Moslem, who killed a Jewish trader and appro- 
priated his wealth. The assassin's own brother, having 
reproved him for the deed, was thus answered, " By the 
Lord, if he had commanded me to kill thee I would have 

done it." What, ?" "Even so.'' " Strange 

indeed ! hath th^ new religion reached to this ? Verily, 
it is a wonderful faith ; '' and from that hour the brother 
was a convert. For such, in many cases, was the only 
apparent security for life. (p. 258.) % 

The following will show the "king of fierce counten- 
ance " as employing those pious lips which have won for 
him such extraordinary credit, even with many who 
should have better known the value of religious talk. 
Certain of the native tribes having rallied round a noted 
chief, Sophian, with the intention of following up the 
Koreishite victory at Ohod, Mohammed sent one of his 
followers to assassinate him. The deed being accom- 
plished, and Sophian's head brought in, the Prophet 
presented his staff in return, with the pious reflection-^ 

^ Muir, p. 257, with his remarks on the case. 
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" This shall be a token betwixt thee and me on the day 
of resurrection. Verily, few on that day shall have 
wherewithal to lean upon'^ (p. 2%^\ How could anyone 
more distinctly have adopted the maxim, " Evil be thou 
my good ? " ** The murder of Sophian," says our author, 
'* broke up the assemblage at Orna ; and, probably from 
the laxity of Arab morals, the outrage did not mtcch 
affect the reputation of the Prophet ; but, in forming our 
estimation of his character, it must be remembered 
against him as a fresh proof of treacherous cruelty." For 
the word ^probably' we should be inclined to read 
" certainly ; *' and for " not mucky' " not at all.'* And how 
can we ever forget that no Arab ideas of morality can 
ever be a guide for us ? ^ 

One illustration more of the "fierce countenance" 
must suffice. When the Koreish came against Medina 
for their famous assault and siege — the battle of the 
Ditch — in A.D. 627, they were joined by the Bani 
Coreitza, a Jewish tribe, who had, for some time, been in 
alliance with Mohammed. The confederates, after a 
desperate and seemingly irresistible attack upon the 
city, at length withdrew, through a strange alarm 
inspired into them by a traitorous agent of Mohammed, 
who had succeeded in craftily awakening a deadly sus- 
picion between them and that important tribe. The 
Koreish having gone, Gabriel, as was his wont, came. 

3 Thus our author errs, we think, in attaching the weight that he does to the 

convictions of Mohammed's early converts, pp. 60-63. " ^ agree with Sprenger 

in considering 'the faith of Abu-Bakr as the greatest guarantee of the sincerity 

of Mohammed in the beginning of his career/ — and, indeed, in a modified sense, 

-throughout his life." 

O 
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" What ! " says he, " hast thou laid aside thine armour, 
while as yet the angels have not laid aside theirs \ 
Arise, and go forth against the Coreitza. Behold, I go 
before thee to shake the foundations of their walls," 
And the same evening Mohammed, with his whole army, 
appeared before the fortress of his doomed enemy, who, 
" soon reduced to great distress, sought to capitulate, on 
condition of quitting the neighbourhood, even empty- 
handed/' But the Prophet, " bent on a bloody revenge, 
refused to listen.*' At last, after a siege of two or three 
weeks, the wretched people, reduced to the last extremi- 
ties, agreed to surrender, " on condition that their fate 
should be settled by the Bani Aus, another Jewish tribe 
now on the Moslem side." Mohammed consented, and 
the whole tribe marched out — the men, on one side, 800 
in number, handcuffed ; arid, on the oth^r, the women and 
children, under a renegade Jew. The Bani Aus were 
importunate in pleading for their ancient allies. "Are 
ye content, then, '' asked Mohammed, " that their fate be 
committed to one of yourselves ? ^' They readily said 
"Yes," little suspecting what that implied. For 
Mohammed at once named their chief, Sdd ibn Muadz, as 
judge. Now, in the late assault upon Medina this Sdd 
had been wounded; and *^ Mohammed well knew the 
bitter hate into which his former friendship for the 
Coreitza had been turned" by their deserting of the 
Moslem cause on that occasion. As his own people 
besought him to deal gently with the prisoners, he 
replied in a style worthy of his magniloquent master — 
Verily this grace is given to Sad, that, in the affairs of 



« 
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God, he careth not for any blame the blamers may cast 
upon him." "Proceed with thy judgment," said the 
Prophet ; upon which, turning to his own people^ wha 
were still imploring mercy on the prisoners, Sdd asked, 
** Will ye, then, bind yourselves by the covenant of God 
that, whatsoever I shall decide, ye will accept r " They 
murmured assent, and he proceeded — " This, verily, is 
my judgment, that the male captives shall be put ta 
death, that the female captives and the children shall be 
sold into slavery, and the spoil divided amongst the 
army/' " Truly," said Mohammed, cold and unmoved, 
** thou hast decided according to the judgment of God, 
pronounced on high from beyond the seven heavens ! " 
The captives were then shut up for the night ; pits were 
dug; and as soon as it was morning, the men, 
brought out in small parties, were beheaded and cast 
into the pits. The horrid business occupied the day, and 
was concluded by torchlight in the evening. Of the 
females, one was reserved by the Prophet for himself, on 
the spot still reeking with the blood of her husband and 
relatives. As for the booty Mohammed had, as usual, 
the fifth reserved for himself. The captives, exclusive 
of little children, amounting to a thousand, were sold as 
Sad had adjudged ; and Mohammed had the opportunity 
of showing on this, as on various other occasions, how 
superior he was to vulgar selfishness and covetousness. 
For, after making handsome presents to his friends out 
of his own ample share, he converted the remainder of it 
into the warlike material so much needed for the contem- 
plated struggle with the Koreish (pp. 326-331). And 
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now, as Gabriel had, at the first, commanded, it was fit 
that he should, in the end, commend the massacre of 
this unfortunatie tribe. Hence the revelation in Koran, 
ch. 33, after a general account of the confederate gather- 
ing and dispersion — ** And He hath caused to descend 
from their stronghold the Jews who assisted them ; and 
He struck terror into their hearts. A part ye slaugh- 
tered, and ye made captive a part. And He hath made 
you inherit their land and their habitations, and their 
wealth ; and God is in all things powerful." The result 
of all was that ** the sanguinary- fate of the Coreitza 
removed the last remnant of open opposition, politicial or 
religious, from the immediate neighbourhood of JMedina''' 
{P« 333)- Well may our author follow up his account of 
this dreadful matter with the reflection — " The butchery 
of the Coreitza casts an indelible stain on the character 
of Mahomet." The marvel to us is that any right- 
minded person can look at it, and not see more clearly 
the light thus shed on the entire principles of the ruth- 
less actor. 

One circumstance still remains worthy of notice. The 
excitement occasioned by the affair proved fatal to the 
wounded Sad ; and, as he died, the Prophet, supporting 
his head, thus expressed himself — " O Lord ! verily S4d 
hath laboured in Thy service. He hath believed in thy 
Prophet, and hath fulfilled his covenant. Wherefore do 
Thou, O Lord, receive his spirit with the best reception 
wherewith Thou receivest .a departing soul!" Sad 
whispered in reply, " Peace be on thee, O Apostle of 
God ! Verily I testify that thou art the Prophet of the 
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ILord." ** Allah acbar," shouted Mohammed, three 
times, at the grave of Sad. Now the marvel is how our 
Christian students can fail to see that, in all such 
employment of the Divine name by Mohammed', there 
is really no more of piety than in the employment of it 
by a man like Sad. 

Such, then, was Mohammed. But then he could be 
very different from all this, we are asked to believe ; for 
** his conduct, on the conquest of Mecca (for example) 
was marked by singular magnanimity and moderation.*' 
Now this we cannot see. On that proudest day of his 
life — and which of the world's heroes ever had its full 
equal? — the day of his triumphal return to Mecca — 
when the Koreish Chivalry with one accord bowed the 
knee to the son of Abdallah, as at once their Prophet 
and their King — ^he actually went so far as to forgive 
them all for their opposition to his claims ! Of course he 
did, for he was neither madman nor fool. If a whole- 
sale murder of the Koreishite chiefs was the true * policy,' 
after the victory of Beder, no less so were mercy 
and munificence, at the surrender of Mecca. . For how 
by any conceivable means, could he — the shrewdest 
man that the world contained — so well magnify and 
gratify himself as by securing the favpur and subjection 
of those haughty foes ? It is allowed, we know, that it 
really " -wdiS for his own tnierest thus to forgive the past ; ^' 
but with the qualification that " to do so did not the less 
require a large and generous hearty Now what if we- 
should find out from Mohammed himself that such 
qualities of heart had actually nothing to do with the 
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matter — the whole being purely the issue of a cool, cal- 
culating, policy — ^just as we should have inferred from the 
character of the man, and the circumstances of the case ? 
And this we certainly do find out. For if it was ** mag- 
nanimous and generous to forgive *' his Mecca enemies, it 
was still more so to reward them liberally. And yet this 
he actually did out of his own share of the spoils ot 
Honein — which enabled him to bestow upon the princi- 
pal men of his former foes not less than loo camels each, 
with a proportionate share to the inferior chiefs. Won- 
derful generosity indeed ! as it appeared to the faithful 
Medina friends, who were greatly offended at the entire 
overlooking of them in the distribution. The answer 
was, " Why are ye disturbed because of the things of this 
life wherewith I have sought to incline the hearts of 
these men unto Islam, whereas ye are already steadfast 
in the * faith,' and need no such inducement ? " And so 
eloquently did the prophet set forth his principle, and 
so ardently express his affection for Medina, that the 
murmurers wept, and exclaimed, "Yea, we are well 
satisfied, O prophet, with our lot.'* Thus " Mahomet 
made no attempt to hide the motive which dictated 
these munificent gifts. The chiefs who received them 
are referred to in the Koran (Chap. 9.) as tho^e whose 
hearts have been gained over; and they retained the 
appellation ever after." (pp. 425, 436 — 438.) Thus, we 
think, our author well answers his own idea as to the 
** generosity and magnanimity" of the Prophet in the 
forgiving of his foes at Mecca. Nor can we imagine 
liow such an idea should occur to a thoughtful mind but 
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from a strange prepossession in favour of the wonderful 
Arabian. 

To this "magnanimity and generosity" we may apply 
still another very simple test. Of the Mecca offenders 
there were about twelve left outside the pale of mercy, 
on that proud occasion. And one of these was — who 
could have thought it ? — " a singing girl who had been in 
the habit of annoying the Prophet with abusive verses.^' 
Now for such an offence there was no pardon. Mo- 
hammed greatly objected to being laughed at. He 
seems to have had a suspicion that ridicule may be a test 
of truth; and, with pretensions and character like his, 
it was easier to face the shafts of war than the shafts 
of wit. Against the one he had at least his coat of mail ; 
against the other he was sadly helpless. ^ 

Such, then, as a potentate — ^whatever else he may have 
been as a friend — was Mohammed — " a king of fierce 
countenance," implacable, inflexible ; except when some 
different course was dictated by that policy and crafty 
for which he was equally distinguished. 



3" The execution of the singing girl appears to have been the most question- 
able act committed by Mahomet on the occupation of Mecca." (Muir. p. 424.) 
We are not sure that we rightly understand this language. 
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Section 2. 
. Policy and Craft, 

^^ Through his policy (or cunning) shall he cause craft 
(fraud) to prosper in his hand,^* Now, Mohammed was the 
most magnificent impostor the world ever saw ; and, on a 
scale proportionate to his own character, has he caused 
fraud to prosper. His mission, with all its credentials, 
was a fraud; his authority, with all its demands; his 
Koran, with all its revelations ; his Paradise, with all its 
pleasures — all, all was unmitigated fraud, * pious fraud,' 
if you can think so, but fraud still. So we believe, as 
our fathers believed before us — ^but with no rash, un- 
reasoning belief, as we think, we may now say. If our 
reasoning is bad, let it go. To us it seems that we ought 
almost to apologise for having attempted to reason at 
all. We can see, moreover, unless again mistaken, that 
his cunning was as delicate as his fraud was gross. 
And this, we think, comes otit in every turn and saying 
of the man. Whether in simulation or in dissimulation, 
he was a master of the highest grade. 

As to policy — it was certainly an original, and exqui- 
site stroke of it, to arrange, as he did, the terms with the 
conquered. A fanatic, pure and simple, would have said> 
* submit or die.' Such were the terms on which the new 
Western, or Roman, dominion was set up. A thoroughly 
consistent belief in his professed doctrine and mis- 
sion — as the only means of human salvation — ^would 
surely have dictated this, so soon as the preaching of his 
new gospel was committed to the sword. But no, there 
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is a middle course cruelly left open. You may treat with 
absolute disbelief Mohammed and his mission, you may 
freely practise the idolatry, which without mercy he 
was commanded to extirpate — if only you choose to pay 
for the licence. That is to say, an indulgence to defy 
Heaven and destroy your soul, was to be offered^-offered 
for money. Souls that should have been provoked to 
accept eternal salvation, at the very point of the sword> 
are left equally at liberty to pursue the road to dam- 
nation, on the ground of a suitable payment. And this 
man, our theologians are bold enough to tell us, was 
in some sense a prophet after all. For our own part, 
we prefer the scriptural view — " By his policy he shall 
cause fraud to prosper:'* This we can understand, the 
other not.^ No, it was no work of a mere fanatic this, nor 
yet of an enthusiast, much less of a real prophet, but the 
work of policy alone; and, after a device so bAUiant, the 
meaner thing called ^principle' may well be sent to the 
winds — yes, though it be the one fundamental principle 
of Islam itself. It is true that, according to this original 

^ Here are the two views of the Prophet. Dr. A. M. Fairbairn — in an extremely- 
able analysis of Mr. Herbert Spencer's Philosophy of religion, in which he 
deplores the entire want of sympathy in that writer with the religious idea — 
speaks of " Moses and Zoroaster .... Buddha and Mohammed, as 
among the elect few that have worked mightiest changes in the heart and 
history of the world, and have worked them in and through religion. Were 
they taken out of the past, the present could not be what it is — man would be 
immensely poorer and less civilized than he is." Cont. Review, Aug. 1881, p. 
228. In the same number, p. 278 we have some sentences from Sir W. Muir's 
Life of Mohammed. — "The result is to sap the roots of public morals, poison 
domestic life, and disorganize society. Freedom of thought, and private judg- 
ment, are crushed and annihilated. No system could have been devised with 
tnore consummate skill for shutting out the nations^ over whi:h it has sway ^ from, 
the light of truth. The sword of Mohammed and the Koran are the most stub- 
born enemies of civilization, liberty, and truth, which the world has yet known." 
The latter of these views we accept ?is historical^ the other we refuse as romantic » 
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but coarser method, the Christians were to be either 
converted or exterminated. But what if they should 
find the alternative too hard, and summon up in des- 
peration all their remaining possibilities of resistance; 
— this, we can see, might prove inconvenient. Extend the 
option, then. Tempt with an indulgence which will cer- 
tainly satisfy the consciences of many, thus adding at once 
to the material wealth and the subject population of the 
Prophet's domain. Such was the purpose, and such the 
policy. Could you have arranged it better ? If not, then 
acknowledge the perfection of the skill by which he 
**made fraud to prosper." In ordinary cases policy 
has been the means, and power the end; and eventually it 
is the same here; — ^with this peculiarity, however, that, 
before the power can fully prevail, the fraud must really 
prosper. This is what Daniel announced; this is what 
Mohammed accomplished.! 

Of this important subject we offer the following 
illustrations in addition to those given above. 

We may say, then, that, if any one thing can be 
named, as the backbone of Mohammed's system, and (in 
conjunction with his marvellous capacity) the secret ot 
his success — it was his uniform profession of receiving 
revelations from above. There never was a public act that 

' The above we take as the substantial fulfilment of the prediction as regards 
*policy.' But it was far from being thus exhausted. — " In the prosecution of 
the war ' ' (says Gibbon, 9 p. 405) their policy was not less effectual than the sword. 
By short and separate truces they dissolved the union of the enemy; aecus- 
tomed the Syrians to compare their friendship with their enmity; familiarised 
the idea of their language, religion, and manners; and exhausted, by clandestine 
purchase, the magazines and arsenals of the cities which they returned to 
besiege." See a notable example of this last at the siege of Emesa. Ockley 
p. 189 sq. 
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he specially wished to do on earth, but instantly he got 
for it — if it seemed expedient — a revelation from heaven. 
And if communications between man and man were ever 
marked by "policy and craft," those revelations of the 
Arabian Prophet assuredly were. He had calculated 
that his own friends and followers could never withstand 
such mandates, and, that, having once secured them, his 
course would be clear for further progress. Nor in this 
had he miscalculated. His adherents listened and were 
satisfied ; or if not that, they were at least silenced. For 
who could formally oppose the Apostle of God acting 
under the direction of Gabriel ? " Policy and craft " never 
wrought more exquisitely, or reaped a richer harvest- 
Thus, as we have seen, he had hardly entered Medina 
when he began to arrange for the decisive conflict with 
those from whom he had just fled. The first and most 
natural step was to watch and plunder their caravans ; 
and, after several unavailing attempts, his' party at 
length succeeded. But it was the sacred month and, 
during that, war was unlawful. The success being an- 
nounced and the plunder brought to him, the Prophet 
seemed displeased, saying, " I never commanded thee to 
fight in the sacred month." So the artful man must wait 
for his orders from heaven ; nor were these long in com- 
ing — " They will ask thee concerning the sacred months, 
whether they may war therein. Say ; — ^Warring therein 
is grievous; but to obstruct the way of God and 
deny Him . • . . is more grievous still. Tempting to 
idolatry is more grievous than killing." (Koran, ch. 2 ; 
Muir, p. 218.) Now in all such cases, so far as we are 
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aware — unless the present one is to be an exception — a 
profession of uncertainty like this is called hypocrisy^ while 
such a scheme for removing it is called imposture. Sp, 
when besieging the Jewish tribe of the Bani Nadhir, 
and desiring to stance them into surrender, ** he adopt- 
ted the expedient, unusual, if not wholly unwarrantable 
by the laws of Arab warfare, namely, of cutting down 
and burning to the roots, their date trees/' The besieged 
.expostulated at an act thus contrary to the professions of 
one who had so often acknowledged the authority of 
Moses, and " forbidden all injustice on the earth." The 
all-sufficient answer was, a " special order from the Al- 
mighty *' sanctioning the deed as " commanded by Him- 
self, that He might abase the evil-doers." (Koran, ch. 2.) 
Now Mohammed knew as well as we do, however little 
he cared to think of it, that in all this he was only en- 
gaging the Almighty to subscribe to his act, and pander 
to his wish. It was an imposturey in short, and something 
more. So, when Zeid, perceiving the Prophet's passion 
for Zeinab, proposed to divorce her in his favour, and 
Mohammed piously declined, and then got a revelation 
commanding his acceptance of the gift, what, in any other 
case, are such practices ever called except hypocrisy y on 
the one hand, and imposture^ on the other ? 

Or returning' to the case of the slave sent to him from 
Egypt by the viceroy (p. 51 above), what are we to 
think of the various revelations involved in that ? Con- 
trary to his own Koran — ^the law being, ** Draw not near 
to fornication, for it is wickedness, and an evil way ; " 
and the penalty a hundred stripes for each of the 
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parties, chap. 17 — the Prophet, after resisting for a 
while, at last yields to the charms of Mary. The 
consequence was that the two were one day surprised by 
his wife Haphsa, Omar's daughter, in her own apart- 
ment. . Mohammed swore never to offend again, and 
only begged for secresy. But that was asking too much. 
Haphsa told Ayesha ; both of them told their fathers ; 
and presently the Harem was in a blaze ; and such 
came to^ be the relation between Mohammed and its 
members, that they were all lefi to themselves for a 
month, and the society of Mary alone cultivated. 
Meanwhile, there comes to Mohammed the revelation 
mentioned above, granting him the dissolution of his 
oath, and rebuking him for fearing his wives more than 
God (Koran, chap. 66.) Then follows an inspired dis- 
closure of the secret conversations of Haphsa and 
Ayesha — then an order to take back Haphsa, as " a 
woman of an exemplary life, who practises fasting, and 
gives herself to prayer and pious works, and is to be one 
of his wives in Paradise.*' ^ Allah next specially 
addresses the two wives — **If ye both be turned unto 
God (for your hearts have swerved), it is well ; but if ye 
join against him, verily God is his patron ; and Gabriel, 
and the good men among the faithful, and the angels 
also, are his assistants." And then, turning to the 
whole — " If he divorce you, his Lord can easily give him 
in exchange other wives better than you, women resigned 
unto God, true believers, devout, penitent, obedient, 
given to fasting, both widows and virgins." (Salens 
Koran, ch. 66.) 

3 Gagnier, vie de Mahomet, 2, p. 76. 
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Thus we have an illustration ol the material and 
motive of Mohammed's revelations. And if, as frequently 
in certain cases, where the material is unexceptionable, 
we are willing to accept the motive as good, and to re- 
gard the mode of conveyance as nothing worse than a 
pious fraud — how shall we, in a case where the material 
is so bad, and the motiv-e so corrupt, think of the convey- 
ance as anything better than a fraud most impious ? 
Or how can we possibly shut our eyes to the light that 
a case like this sheds upon the doubtful character of 
other cases ? Thus, for example, in immediate connec- 
tion with this profane mockery, as regards the professed 
revelations about the women, we have a proftision of 
the ordinary calls to " a sincere repentance " and " saving 
of the soul," and so forth — and all with a view to the 
rewards of that " day when God will not put to shame the 
Prophety or those who believe with him** And to suppose 
that men like Abubeker and Omar would find any diffi- 
culty in thus believing, even in a case affecting, like the 
present one, the honour of their own houses, would be to 
misconceive the entire relation betweeli them and their 
Prophet, as well as utterly to miscalculate the working 
of an Arab's conscience. 

We conceive, then, that nothing, according to any 
ordinary methods of judgment, can be plainer than the 
character of such appeals to revelation. But what shall 
we say of those transactions with heaven in his , early 
days when the truth-seeker in the cave was visited with 
horrors and alarms, and agonies unutterable of mind 
and body ? — those experiences to which he referred, 
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when he answered the grave Abubeker's remark about 
his grey hairs : * Yes, it is the travail of inspiration that 
hath done this. The Suras Hudy and the Inevitable y and the 
Striking^ with their fellows, have made white my hair ' 
(Muir, p. 495.) What if we can find some key to 
the meaning or value of this wonderful travail of inspira- 
tion ? 

Now such a key we seem to possess in certain notices 
of the same which occur in the latest and worst period of 
the Prophet's career. Thus there happened to be brought 
to him, after the battle of Ohud, a question in regard to 
inheritance, by the daughters of a slain man. " The Lord 
shall decide regardingthe inheritance,'^ said Mohammed, 
"for no command hath been revealed to me in the 
matter. Come again to me when I shall have re- 
turned home." " Then as he sat with his companions in 
his own house, symptoms of inspiration came upon him ; 
he was oppressed^ and the drops of sweat fell like pearls from 
his foreheads Such was the preamble to the decision; 
and there would hardly be two opinions now in the non- 
Mussulman world, as to the moral character of the oppres- 
sion and pearly sweat which accompanied this wonderful 
inspiration. (Muir, p. 284.) 

But . still more to our purpose : — His favourite wife 
Ayesha had got into a suspicious position one night] 
and came near to losing her character. She had pro- 
tested her own innocence without satisfying her neigh- 
bours, and the Prophet's sentence wlas eagerly expected. 
** Then as all sat silent, Mahomet appeared to fall 
into a prophetic trance. They covered him over^ and 
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placed a pillow under his head. Thus he lay seemingly- 
unconscious. In a little while he recovered himself, cast 
off the clothes, and sat up. Wiping away the great 
drops of sweat from his forehead he exclaimed, * Ayesha ! 
rejoice ! Verily the Lord hath revealed thine inno- 
cence.' '* (Muir, p. 3 13.) Thus admirably could Moham- 
med act his part ; and thus effectively has he furnished 
us with a key to the " policy and craft," oi\h^mode in 
which he could pretend to inspiration. 

To these illustrations of " policy and craft *' we add the 
following, as shewing the way in which Mohammed em- 
ployed the Hebrew Scriptures. Thus he makes Allah to 
declare that the Koran was an express confirmation ot 
the Old Testament ; and from this he takes occasion to 
accuse the Jews of the unreasonableness of their unbelief 
in rejecting him. (Muir, pp. 338, sqq.) He makes a 
practice also — ^while professedly quoting from the Old 
Testament — of forging matter which could have no 
other meaning than to serve his own immediate ends. 
Thus, in chapter 20, he makes Pharaoh act the part of 
the Koreishite enemies, while Moses, in answering htm 
is only personating Mohammed in answering them; 
one of the chief points being to make Moses refute 
Pharaoh's charge of imposturCy a charge which Moses 
never seems to have apprehended, but by which 
Mohammed, and no wonder, was continually haunted. 
Let any one, in short, carefully read that chapter, and 
say if the following be not the true account of the matter, 
Mohammed, not able to read, had the history related to 
him. But it is impossible that either reader or reporter 
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could have presented it as we have it in the Koran. The 
only possible explanation is that Mohammed received 
an account of the incidents more or less correct — that 
he then took up this, altering it and adapting it to his 
own ends, not in the way of application or ' improve- 
ment,' but as an original revelation to himself from the 
very mouth of God! And this was the one man com- 
missioned by the God of truth to teach to the world the 
truth of God ! 

The following, in regard to the policy of the Arabian 
Prophet, from our author who never views him with un- 
due severity, will be found important. He is speaking of 
the year after the battle of Beder. " There were still 
clans, as well as individuals, who declined to go over 
to the new faith ; and these were the Jewish tribes, and 
their Arab converts or adherents, . whose religion 
Mahomet, having already recognised, was obliged at 
first to respect. These were a thorn in the Prophet's 
side. They spoke covertly against him, and they ridi- 
culed him in satires which passed readily into the 
mouths of the disaffected, but they had not calculated 
on the craft and power of Mahomet to crush them. The 
unquestioning devotion of Mahomet's followers made 
them ready instruments, not only of an all-pervading 
espionage from which no family was secure, but also 
for ridding him of those whose oppositioi^ was dangerous 
to his cause. Even secret conversations were reported 
to the Prophet, and on such information he based pro- 
ceedings that were sometimes both cruel and unscrupu- 
lous. It was the strength gained at Beder which en- 

P 
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abled him fearlessly to enter on this course." (Muir, p. 
247.) All this throws light on that grand maxim of the 
Prophet, that * war is only a game of deception/ (ib., 
p. 327-) And this game he played, without stint, until, 
all over Arabia, there was none l^ft to play it with. And 
if he regarded in the light of a war (as he certainly did),his 
struggle — even morally viewed — for the oneness of the 
Allah, and of the apostleship, then that struggle aflForded 
an endless occasion for the working out of the favourite 
maxim. 

What after all, then, if those excellent words that 
have been so much relied on, as proving at once the 
piety of the man, and the spirituality ^ of his religion, 
come really very far short of the mark r It is true that 
he spent much strength, and with great success, in 
inviting men to a certain belief in the Divine Unity, 
and a certain attention to virtue. But when did he do 
this, without, at the same time, inviting them to the 
very highest regard for himself ? The haughty Wolsey 
might imagine that he had well served his king; 
though others might think that he had served himself, 
perhaps, even better. And so, when we find 
Mohammed never weary of repeating * God and his 
Apostle, God and his ApostU * — thus offering himself as 
an object, we may not say of supreme, but of essential 

* We greatly regret to find Sir W. Muir comparing the rise of 
Christianity and Mohammedanism as '' the like arousing of spiritual life, the 
like faith that suffered sacrifice, &c., for conscience sake." . . " Praying to 
the Almighty with frequency and fervour, looking for pardon through His 
mercy, and striving to follow after good works, &c." (pp. 168-9.) It is true 
that ne tells us, on the next page, that he means all this not absolutely^ but com' 
paratively. We are thankful for the assurance ; and instead of expressing 
more of dissent, must be content to say that we do not understand. 
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and superlative regard, we find it difficult to think 
of the piety of the Prophet, otherwise than as we think 
of the loyalty of the courtier, whose existence seemed 
to be summed up in the maxim, ^^ I and my King** 

And then the notorious thing is that, in such respects 
at least, Mohammed never changed. He was as crafty 
in his best days as he ever showed himself to be in his 
worst. He was as pious in his worst days as he ever 
appeared in his best. He still conversed as intimately 
with his Allah, and got his revelations as freely through 
his Gabriel. The Mohammed of the later period 
showed no trace of shrinking from him of the earlier. 
**I have delivered my message," said he, on his last 
great pilgrimage, " and fulfilled my mission ; ^* — " Yea, 
verily thou hast,'* shouted the multitude. " O Lord, I 
beseech Thee, bear Thou witness to it," added the 
Prophet (Muir, p. 487). Mohammed spoke indeed of his 
needing pardon like others. How many of all his sins 
he ever alluded to we cannot tell. The only one we 
have met with is the notorious case in which, as 
divinely informed, he had erred by fearing his wives 
more than God ! And how unblushingly he could 
speak of his impostures appears strongly in a passage 
of his book, where the excusing seems so like an accusing 
of self, and which some who think better of the man 
than we do " cannot read without a shudder.*^ 
(Muir, 131.) "I swear," says the Almighty himself, as 
Mohammed informs us, " that this is the speech of an 
honourable Apostle— not of a poet — not of a soothsayer. 
It is a revelation from the Lord of creation. And if he 

P 2 
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(Mohammed) had fabricated concerning us any sayings 
(for we well know that there are some of you who 
charge the same with imposture), verily we had cut 
asunder the artery of his neck. . . . But it is the 
iruthy the certain'^ (Koran, chap. 69.) Now the man 
who was equal to utterances like these, was surely 
equal to fabrications of any sort — equal to any amount 
of self-assertion and imposture. And it speaks volumes 
for his marvellous power of fascination, that, in spite of 
such astounding protestations of integrity — protesta- 
tions that would have been fatal to almost any other 
man — he should at this day command the confidence of 
so many European Christians. How certainly he has 
*^ made policy and craft to prosper." 



Section 3. 

Other Characteristics. 

I. ^^Understanding dark Sentences?* Intricate speech, 
riddle, enigma, such is given as the meaning of the 
word.* Here, again, we find Mohammed standing out 
as, beyond all competition, the greatest master of enigma 
that has ever appeared. He himself is regarded till this 
day as a standing problem by some who understand 

' Gesenius says, *' trick,stratagem/* which would certainly enough express no 
more than truth in this case. But for this sense we can find no authority. For 
though the root may signify to ' tie knots,* or * entangle,* yet the actual 
expression seems never used except of the weaving together of xuords or 
itntifues. 
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history well, and desire to think all the good they 
can of this one man.^ And, as was the man^ 
so was the teaching — a heap of riddles. His whole 
power arose from * words,' * sentences,' spoken or written, 
and his matchless skill in the handling of them. It was 
not needful that he should understand the sentences ; 
enough if he understood how to work by them. He has 
gained more, in fact, by his obscurities than any other 
human teacher by his clearness. Nor was it needful 
that his disciples should understand. So much the 
better if they did not. The ^ unknown ' is often supremely 
* magnificent.' And thus, we may venture to say, that, 
if the Koran had been more intelligible, it would have 
been less influential. Kaled and Amrou were mighty 
men of war, but whatever it was that sharpened their 
swords, it was the Koran with its sentences that nerved 
their arms ; and it was the Koran, with its dead author 
speaking through it, that enslaved the nations. There 
is nothing stranger in history — ^the. Cross always excep- 
ted — than that heap of bones, or leaves, or whatever else 
in the chest, when the prophet died, getting themselves, 
with all their sentences and riddles, thrown into shape 
by his successor, under the collection known as Jthe 
Koran. Upon the character of that as an intellectual 
work we are not called upon to say a word. A critic like 
Goethe seems charmed with its sublimity, while another, 
such as Gibbon, speaks of "the endless incoherent 

* See Milman, ut supra, p. 88, Gibbon writes thus — " Had I been intimately 
conversant with the son of Abdallah, the task (of deciding whether the title) of 
impostor or enthusiast more properly belongs to that extraordinary man would 
still be difficult, and the success uncertain." Vol. 9, p. 320. 
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rhapsody of fable, and precept, and declamation, which 
seldom excites a s^itiment or an idea, which sometimes 
crawls in the dust, and is sometimes lost in the clouds/'^ 
Room enough here, at least, for riddle and enigma. Tcike 
it altogether, and the case is absolutely unique in history 
— * sentences ' giving such power to swords, as we find 
in the history of Mohammed and his successors. Where 
else has there been such a connexion between these two 
things — sentences that seemed fitted chiefly to mystify, 
and swords powerful above all others to kill — each too, 
apparently out of unison with the other, till they are shown 
to be mutually indispensable — the combination issuing 
in nothing less than the very life and substance of the 
great Mohammedan fact ? Is this, we ask, a curious 
circumstance only, or is it truly a prophetic develop- 
ment r 

2. ^^His power shall be mighty y but not by his own power*' 
And was it not so ? In all that took place, his power 
was truly mighty. It was only Arabia, indeed, that he 
personally subjugated. But, in all the subsequent 
work of conquest, that wonderfiil influence, which 
he left as the legacy to his Saracens, was still of the 
mightiest, and well worthy of being called his power ; 

1 Vol. 9, p. 269. On the same subject Mr. Carlisle says (Heroes, &c., 
Lect. 2), '' I must say, it is as toilsome reading as I ever undertook. A weari- 
some, confused jumble, crude, incondite ; endless iterations, long-windedness, 
entanglements ; most crude, incondite — insupportable stupidity in short! 
Nothing but a sense of duty would canr any European through the Koran. 

With every allowance, one feels it difficult to see how any mortal ever 

could consider this Koran as a book written in heaven, too good for the earth ; 
as a well-written book, or indeed as a book at all ; and not a bewildered rhap- 
sody ; written^ so far as writing goes, as badly as any book ever was." Thus 
wrote Thomas Carlisle, even while so completely under the spell of the great 
Arabian's fascination as to choose him for his model of the Hero-Prophet. 
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and yet plainly it was not hy his power that the work was 
done. His power did it, but it was by the head as well 
as by the hands of others. It would be difficult to find a 
parallel. Men in the first rank of greatness haye sel- 
dom been outdone — and 'that, in the accomplishing of 
what was properly their own work — by their pupil 
followers. The mind naturally reverts to the great Gus- 
tavus, who did so much after his death by those whom 
he had trained and inspired. Still his personal doings 
greatly surpassed his instrumental. And, as things 
have commonly gone in this world, it would have been 
more natural for united Arabia to have been broken up 
under Kaled and Amrou, than tor Syria and Egypt to 
have been united to it. 

3. ^^ He shall destroy wonderfully ^ and prosper and do ^ 
The world was never more startled than by the Saracen 
conquests; they are the world's wonder till this day. 
Other conquerors might be named as rivals in regard 
to immediate success. Huns, Tartars, French revolution- 
ists, have performed wonderful exploits in their day. 
But where shall we find the work as designed by such, 
conclusively executed as under these Arabs ? If similar 
work by others has sometimes been as swift, whose 
work has been at the same time as solid ? Wonderful 
doings in the way of rapid conquest have mostly been 
like startling comets ; but where else has been the 
wonderful 'destroying,' with that * prospering' and 
* doing,* which has issued in the planting of stars so fixed 
in the world's firmament ? Be it so that the Saracens 
themselves had to yield, after some centuries, to fi-esh 
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conquerors, they did not do so — we speak for their 
proper Eastern field — till their conquerors had first 
yielded to them. And in this lay the very core of 
their prospering and doing. Besides this all is really 
subordinate. 

^^ And shall destroy the mighty and holy people" or, 
the mighty oneSy and people of the saints. The mighty ones 
we may fairly take as the ruling Eastern powers of the 
day, Imperial and Persian. As to the holy people we can 
add nothing to what has been said above (pp. 75 — 79). 

4. — ^^ He shall magnify himself in his heart'* Yes, 
above all princes that then were, or should ever be; above 
all prophets that had ever been, for of such there remain- 
ed none now to come after him. Thiis he exalted him- 
self above " the host of Heaven " — above "the prince of 
the host" —above the Blessed "Prince of princes'' himself. 
The. night journey of the traditions may be supremely 
extravagant, but it exceeds, by its grotesqueness only, 
the actual doings and demands of the man. The angel 
Gabriel himself is as purely the Prophet's toolasany of his 
other instruments. Yes, and it has been softly admitted 
by some of his apologists that he actually makes more of 
the second article of his creed than of the first. Cer- 
tainly he does — ^who can doubt it ? It never entered into 
his mind, of course, to dream that he was greater than 
God ; for he was not a madman. But what if, with 
the admission, and belief of every sane man, as to his 
own infinite inferiority, there was a practical and noto- 
rious reserving for himself the place of first importance 
in the working out of his scheme ? What if the truth 
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of the one Allah was made to be but the founda- 
tion for the magnificent building of *the one prophet,' 
and his position ? And it was so indeed. Allah was, of 
course, acknowledged as the great centre of the system, 
while the man was only the brightest of the satellites ; 
but, the pious theory once settled, the man lost no 
time in making others feel at least that, whoever 
might be satellite, he was practically the centre. 
Hence the wail of incredulity with which his death 
was met. Mohammed gone, all was gone for the 
adoring multitude ! What else was it all than the well 
understood case of the self- worshipping vizier who, theo- 
retically, the dust only of his master's feef , is practically 
the keeper of his conscience, and lord of his mouth r 
" He shall magnify himself in his hearts We must be 
slow indeed in perceiving what is unpleasant to us, if 
we can fail to recognize in his acts the self-magnifying 
thoughts of Mohammed's heart. 

5. " By peace shall he destroy many'* Other conquerors 
have destroyed chiefly by war, and in this he can well 
compare with any of them. But to destroy by peace — 
though by no means unknown in others — ^has not been 
what may be called a regular principle or practice. 
With Mohammed it was. The real 'peace' was for those 
who, by submitting to the prophet's claims, were allowed 
to retain both life and property. Now such an accept- 
ance of the Arabian was a renunciation of the Naza- 
rene ; and such renunciation was destruction. Those 
who paid tribute were not thereby destroyed; those 
who cast off Christ certainly were. How many by the 
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Mussulman's peace, have thus gained the world, and 
lost their souls !* 

6. — " He shall stand up against the Prince of princes." 
This, as the acme of the self-magnifying, has been al- 
ready referred to. We notice it now for the sake of a very 
observable point in the picture — He shall stand up. The 
thing was to be done suddenly — in such a fashion as 
would startle the world — a man abruptly and violently 
standing up against the real and recognized Prince of 
all ! This was to be, and it has been. Now, with a 
terrible analogy to the Papal pretensions, the mode of 
action has been strikingly different. The Arabian ap- 
peared, stood up, and struck his sword at the heart of the 
true Prince. How short a time the whole occupied we 
n^ed not now say. The position of the Roman, on the 
other hand, was the growth of centuries — centuries as 
many as years of the other. Mohammed, from the 
first, took his defiant stand against the great Prince ; to 
the Pope it was a necessity to secure a standing wtthHira. 
The one stood up as a direct antagonist, the other as a 
professed minister — vicar in short — till he dared even 
to claim precedence for his own laws above the laws of 
Christ, whose glory, doctrine, government, and all but 
the convenient name, were soon swallowed up in the 
arrogance of that "god upon earth." Are these features 

" 3 Jews and Christians were tolerated by the Arabs on condition of paying 
a poll-tax; and though sometimes severely oppressed they were not compelled 
to change their religion. Still, however, the advantages held out to those who 
adopted Islamism attracted many converts; and thus Christianity not only lost 
all political importance in the conquered provinces, but the number of its con- 
fessors was always diminishing in proportion to that of the Moslems." Gieseler, 
Church History, ii, p. 72. 
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then, we again ask, imaginary or real — and those coinci- 
dences accidental or radical ? 

7. ^^He shall be broken without hand'* We cannot speak 
of that among the' things that have been; but we can 
think of it soberly, and can solemnly look for it. It may 
be soon, and we may expect it will be sudden. Whatever 
hands have tried to break have hitherto failed; but the 
insulted Prince has engaged that this Horn shall be broken 
without hand. The defiant offence was against Him ; 
the destroying stroke shall be from Him. And, as 
fruitless as hitherto all the attempts to break, will then 
be all attempts to bind; for, though ** without hand," he 
shall no the less " be broken.'* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The Period. 

T N regard to this we have no dates to propose, and no 
J" chronological information therefore to furnish. If 
to some this be a disappointment, let them reflect that 
it is, at least, better than to have our calculations con- 
stantlyupset by the arrival of the time announced in them. 
And hitherto this has been the one issue of those foretel- 
lings or, as they have been called ^forthtellings,' of definite 
dates. If, then, we shall still fail to suggest aught of 
value on the present question, we are at least no further 
from the mark — even in regard to the period — ^than we 
were before. The foregoing exposition will remain un- 
touched by our ignorance as to the close of the time. 
Enough if it cannot be proved against us that the days 
are literaL That indeed would be fatal to our view. 
But in the absence of such proof — and it is surely impos- 
sible — our proposed treatment of the time will leave 
ample room for all the events that our interpretation 
points to. 

— " How long shall be the vision concerning the daily 
sacrifice, and the transgression of desolation, to give the 
sanctuary and the host to be trodden under foot '*? Thus 
the question is confined to the term during which ** the 
daily sacrifice" is tobe suspended — a term embracing the 
domination of the 'desolating' power over 'sanctuary' and 
* host,^ that is to say, over the spiritual and secular de- 
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partments of the region subjugated. We may say, in 
passing, how ill such domination would apply to that 
madman tyrant, who was the rightful secular lord of the 
very land, which, because of its resistance to him, he 
treated so mercilessly. 

To this question, then, the answer is — " Unto two 
thousand three hundred evening-mornings, then shall 
the sanctuary be cleansed." Thus does the period ex- 
tend simply from the begining to the end of the religious 
profanation; since, with the end of that, comes the end 
of the power over both ^sanctuary and host.' 

How, then, should this peculiar sum of 2,300 evening- 
mornings be taken ? Are we to regard it as expressing 
the given number of evenings, and as many of mornings 
conjointly — that is to say, so many complete days ? Or are 
we to see in it 2,300 periods — each consisting of an 
evening, or a morning, separately — that is, half as many 
days? It may be impossible to pronounce with certain ty> 
but the second view seems to us much the more reason- 
able. For why introduce the 2,300 evening-mornings at 
all, but for the sake of peculiar prominence to that number 
of daily servicer as suspended ? And is it natural to sup- 
pose that a style, purposely intended, as it seems, to 
express this idea, should, instead of really doing so, ac- 
tually imply a double amount, or 4,600 of such services \ 
Add to this the further prominence given to the evening 
and morning sacrifices in v. 26 — **The vision of the 
evening and morning which was told is true." Thus 
we greatly incline, as some others have done, to the view 
that the predicted period of the horn's domination con- 
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sists not of 2,300 but of 1,150 days. That there is some 
ground for so regarding it can hardly be denied. And 
this being so, it would be a strong step not only to g'ive 
the preference to the undivided number, but to refuse 
all regard to the other as even an alternative view. 

There is still another point, we think, which tends to 
support the view of the 1,150 days. It is the analogy, as 
respects duration, of the other periods at the close of the 
book. Thus we have the "time, times and a half,'* xii. 7 
— ^which, in connection with vii. 25, and Rev. xii. 6, we 
may fairly assume as another expression for 1,260 days. 
Besides this, we have the two periods of 1,290 days, or 
one month in excess of the preceding ; and 1,335 days^ or 
one month and a half more than this last. 

Assuming then, as the more probable, the half num- 
ber for the days, we come to a question or two in regard 
to their character. 

I. Are tlaey literal days? This, we think, would ill 
accord with the figurative character of the prophecy upon 
the whole. It is certainly possible that what is set forth 
in the scene might occur within 1150 common days, but 
it is far from being probable, or natural. Granting, 
however, that the whole did take place, within even the 
double number ot such days — such a period for such 
events would certainly be a short one ; whereas the vision 
is spoken of with peculiar solemnity as one that was to 
be ^^for many days'* (v. 26); and this would hardly have 
been added, after the exact number had been specified, 
except to signify that the time as such would be really 
long ; — which of itself would imply that the days were 
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not literal. We are assuming, of course, that the * for ' 
points to the duration of the scene — the very object 
of the prophet's question being to get information on 
that point. 

It seems plain also that the kindred periods of days in 
ch. xii are still running their course ; and yet ^ the second 
of these, the one of 1290 days, starts from the ** setting 
up of the abomination of desolation;" which (seeing that 
the Antiochian profanation in xi. 3 1 lasted only three 
and a half years) can refer to nothing but the Roman 
desolation under Titus, according to ch ix. 27, and Matt, 
xxiv. 15. Thus, in the continuance of the desolation till 
the present moment, we see that this period of 1290 days 
has not yet run out. Nor will this view of 'days' lose 
anything, when we go to the last words of the book — 
**Thou shalt rest, and stand in thy lot, at the end of the 
days*' 

It will be understood, we hope, that our object in 
referring to those passages in chapter xii. has simply 
been to show that *day' cannot there be taken literally. 

2. There comes the question whether 'day' stands for 
*year.' 

Now this, we are satisfied, has never been shown. On 
the contrary, the period of the 1290, just explained as 
embracing more than 1 8 centuries, is as plainly against 
the year day, as against the literal day view. Then, 
coming to the usual arguments on the point, the sentenc- 
ing of the rebellious people to forty literal years of wan- 
dering for ioTty literal days of ill-done work — one real year 
for every real day (just as if for a day's thieving a person 
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should get a yearns imprisonment) — ^this surely is a singu- 
larly unfortunate illustration of the supposed principle 
that an ideal or nominal day is the standing symbol for 
an actual year. And as little to the purpose is it to refer 
to the converse of this, in the equally literal days and 
years of that case in which a very heavy task is imposed 
upon Ezekiel (iv 4-6). As for the New Testament cases, 
the extremely famous one of the 1260 years, as dated 
from a merely verbal circumstance — the conferring of a 
titular honour by the miserable Phocas on Pope Boniface 
in 607 — this may be regarded as having now sufficiently 
refuted itself. While the minor cases of the "five 
months" in Rev. ix., and of **the year, month, day and 
hour," in the same chapter, would — to say no more — re- 
quire other proof, than they have yet met with, of referring 
to Saracen and Turkish doings*. We know nothing, in 
short, that can give the slightest colour to the year-day 
theory except it be the seventy weeks in Daniel. But 
then, have we in these anything more than simple 
heptads or sevens r — no notice being taken in the 
prophecy itself of the measure of the unit thus numbered, 
until, upon its actual development, the prophetic period 
is found to consist of seventy sevens, not of days, or 
weeks, or months, but of entire years. And would not 
this accord exactly with the real style of the prophecy 



3 There is something almost grotesque in the idea of **the hour, and day» 
and month, and year," signifying a certain period in the history of tne Turks, 
down to the very fortnight — and ending in their defeat before Vienna in 1683 
— their work meanwhile having been " to kill the third part of men," 1. e. as is 
said to put an end to the Eastern Empire; — ^while yet the same work continued 
none the less, after the event in question; — this last being a thing quite indepen- 
dent of the work represented as their business. 
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which — ^with no design of being, strictly speaking, 
symbolical — ^was yet intended to throw a certain veil 
over the momentous things indicated, until the " fulness 
of the times " should finally unveil them ?* 

Thus while the literal day view ill accords with the 
character of such prophecies, and in some of them would 
be palpably inconsistent with fact, the year day view is 
equally wanting, both as to principle in all the cases, 
and — unless we allow one exception which is really un- 
affected by it — as to fulfilment likewise. 

Hence we are obliged 

3. To seek some other interpretation of the prophetic 
measure. This, however, is far from easy to find ; nor do 
we know how it is to be made out as strictly as could be 
desired. If, however, we can approximate to a solution, 
that is something. And we think we can see this much 
at least — namely, that these measures depend rather 
upon an ideal view which the circumstances suggest^ than 
upon dLnyJixed arithmetical relationship. Thus, for ex- 
ample, in the case of the prophetic 'month,' we cannot 
well take it as expressing any one unvarying measure. 
In Rev. xiii the " forty two months,*' which seem equal 
to the 1260 days of ch. xii, might represent the same 
number of actual years ; and the same may be said of the 
five months of the locust period (ch. ix). That is to say — 
and this is all we mean — such an extension of the 
time would not, in such cases, be plainly contrary to the 

* See Hengstenberg, Christology, on Dan. ix. ; and Ges. Lex., on the 
word. And if the kindred asur can mean a decade, why may not shabhua 
mean a heptad ? It will not do to answer, " Because the meaning of it is 
* week * " ; for here that is certainly not the meaning, 

Q 
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character of the prophecy. In certain other cases it 
clearly would ; — *' Now shall a month devour them with 
their portions" (Hos. v. 7.) ; "The three shepherds I cut 
off in one month" (Zech. xi. 8.) In such cases there is evi- 
dently intended the view of comparative speed, so as quite 
to preclude the idea of the months meaning 30 years. 
Even in Ezek. xxxix. 1 2 — ^where the design is to represent 
a certain work as a very thorough one, and for stcch 
a btistnesSy a protracted one — it would be manifestly out 
of the question to imagine that the ** seven months '^ 
could be meant to stand for 2 10 years. Then in Isai. Ixvi. 
23, the months and weeks must either be entirely literal, 
or only elements in a picture entirely ideal. How, then, 
coming from months to days, can we wonder if there be 
a diflSculty in adjusting the measure as employed in our 
prophecy? 

4. Therefore we turn to the number in the hope of 
finding help. 

Starting, then, with the idea that the value of the day 
— according to the analogy already observed — is com- 
parative and circumstantial, we can see that in this case 
it cannot be of a very short duration ; since the entire 
period, " for many days," is really a long one ; and 1 150, 
though as a mere number, denoting many, would not 
furnish a period that could be represented as long, if the 
days were something not far from literal ones. That is 
to say, the period of a few years could not, in such a con- 
nection — and as expressing the term of a great world 
power, in its rise, action, and continuance — ^be spoken of 
as " for many da3'S.^' Thus we are obliged to extend the 
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duration of the day to something considerable, however 
little definable by us. And here it is that the number 
may help us — one thousand, one hundred, fifty. 

Now it will not be disputed that certain numbers in 
Scripture, and especially in prophecy, possess a very 
important symbolic value. Thus twelve^ the number of 
the covenant people (Exod. xxviii ; Numb, xvii ; Josh, iv \ 
I Kings, xviii. 31) is so employed, under that aspect, in 
some of the grandest pictures (Matt. xix. 28 ; Rev. vii. 
4-8 ; xiv. 3 ; xxi. 12-21 ; xxii. 3). Again, sevetty as asso- 
ciated with sacredness and completeness, is conspicuous 
above all numbers (e. g. Gen. xxi. 27-31; Lev. xxiii ; 
Numb, xxiii. ; xxix. ; Josh, vi ; Zech. iv). Then we cannot 
but refer to the number forty — especially in connection 
with days. Thus the rain, and waiting (Gen. vii 17 ; viii 6); 
the embalming of Jacob (Gen. 1. 3) ; Moses on the mount 
twice, and once besides, interceding (Deut. ix. 9, 25 ; x. 10} . 
Elijah fasting (i. Kings xix. 8); the searching of the 
land (Numb, xiii.) ; the act of Ezekiel in ch. iv. 6 ; Nineveh 
spared(Jonah iii. 4); Jesus fasting (Matt, iv.) ; and after His 
resurrection (Acts i. 3). Add to which the important 
periods of forty years, e.g., the three in the life of Moses, 
and of Israel in the wilderness. 

Sufficiently marked also is the use of ten for the idea of 
numerous. It is not enough to call it a round number. 
That is true enough, but it is more than that. " Thou 
hast deceived me these ten times" (Gen, xxxi. 41), clearly 
means, these many times. So, "they said to us ten 
times" (Neh. iv. 12). "He found them ten times 
better " (Dan. i. 20). " These ten times have ye 
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reproached me " (Job. xix. 3). And why not the case, 
** Thou shalt have tribulation Jen days '' (Rev. ii. 10) ?' 
And the same is very notable where the design is to 
represent a vast multitude, which is effected sometimes 
by simple multiples of ten^ as in Dan. vii. 10; Rev. 
v. 1 1 ; ix. 16 (where two is introduced) ; or to serve at the 
same time a special purpose, by combining twelve with 
ten,, as in the cases given above. 

Let us endeavour to apply this principle fairly. A 
hundred tensy ten tenSy and five tens — such are the consti- 
tuents of the sum. Now why this combining of tens ? 
We cannot tell, except it be to indicate that the days, 
whatever they be, are numerous — so numerous, as ta 
make the period long — so long that, in such a context, it 
may be spoken of with propriety a,sfor many days. 

Then why the dividing into thousands, hundreds 
tens ? We cannot tell, except it be to mark epochs in the 
history of the power predicted. 

Once more> why ihefive ?^ Nor can we tell this, unless 
the design be to show that the ten which was in progress 
has- been broken off in the middle, leaving only a y?zf^ be- 
hind. Thus five, the half of ten, shall chase ten tens (Lev. 
xxvi. 8 ; cf Isai. xxx. 1 7). And in the 150 days of the 
flood, at the end of which the waters abated, do we not 
have a prtnctpley as well as a fact (Gen. viii. 3} ? So 
when Abraham begins his intercession from 50, is it not 
because he can only venture on the broken half of the 100— 

' In Luke vii. 41, the idea of many times more is expressed by the relation 
of 500 to 50. Cf. Matt, xviii. 22 

^ What the significance of this number is may not be plain. But there seems 
some meaning in David's izkingfive stones, asking ioxfive loaves, and Abigail's 
bringing/v/ sheep, &c. (i Sam. xviL 40 ; jxi, 3 ; xxv. 18). 
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" thousand," a very lengthened period, as expressive of 
the general character assigned to the Horn for " pros- 
pering and doing." Then the last " fifty " might stand 
for the concluding period, when the breaking up should 
take place ; the ^ intervening " hundred " indicating a 
transition period, much shorter than the first, -and yet 
longer than the last stage. 

It may be — and we can say no more — ^that in such a 
direction is the truth to be sought. It is only a sugges- 
tion that we venture to offer. But if it be really an 
inspired view of the Mohammedan power that we have 
before us, there must be some such principle underlying 
the prophetical enigma of its duration. And the sug- 
gestion now made is certainly not in glaring discord, at 
least, with the historical course of the long triumphant — 
then shattered — and now certainly breaking-down power. 
The arrogance of the "Little Horn," as we have been 
taking it, was the terror of the nations for more than 
ten centuries and a half. For a good part of the 
present century the difficulty has been as to the heirship 
of " the sick man." Besides which we have the period 
intervening. 

And what if this same declining Mohammedan power — 
inflamed amid its death-throes with a new fanatical mad- 
ness — be, as some think (we have not even an opinion to 
offer), " the king of the north going forth with fury to 
destroy " — seizing, with all the pride of his youth, and 
iinpotence of his dotage, ** the precious * things of 
Egypt," till, after one convulsive effort more, " he comes 
to his end, with none to help him " (Dan. xi. 40-45) ? 
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APPENDIX II TO CHAPTER IV. 

ON THE NIGHT JoURNEY. 

Some of our modern writers, as we have seen, betray an 
extraordinary disinclination to take up this story ; while some 
do not scruple to dismiss it altogether with some expression of 
contempt. This strangely uncritical style says little for the 
superior enlightenment to which they lay claim. Why no*- 
attempt at least to sift and discuss the matter, instead of quietly 
ignoring the conclusions arrived at by men like Sale, Ockley^ 
and Gagnier ? The tradition comes from Abu Horaira, an in- 
timate companion of the prophet, who, in conjunction with five 
others, professes to have got it directly from Mohammed's own 
lips. Now to represent himself in such a light accords with all 
we know of the character of the man ; it suited his purpose ; 
and in his hands it had every chance of success. On the other 
hand, without such support, what chance was there for it ? In 
Mecca itself — by the account handed down to us — it met at 
first, as professedly a fact, with the same contempt which, as 
professedly a tradition, it now receives from our most respect- 
able writers. There is just this difference that Europe is not 
Arabia, and that Mohammed] is no longer at hand to fascinate 
and persuade. Add to all this the wide-spread disposition 
among the Saracen Doctors in later times to explain away the 
harder points of the story, and to reduce it to the easier form of 
a mere dream or vision.^ So monstrous, in fact, was the story 
in itself that the only chance of its reception lay in the preg- 

JSee Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, torn. i. ch. 14 
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nant fact of its direct delivery by the mouth of the hero himself. 
And thus, looking at the matter all round, we do not hesitate 
to affirm that the evidence for the direct Mohammedan origin 
of the story amounts to a probability so high as to fall very 
little, if at all, short of a moral certainty. We will venture to 
add that this too common refusal seriously to weigh the tradi- 
tional account of the night journey seems too like a refusal im- 
partially to weigh the pretender himself. For if the tradition 
really originated as alleged by its promulgators, there needs no 
more evidence — and that of the most direct sort — ofMohammed^s 
design to * magnify himself supremely. And even if it was, 
as we cannot believe, a later invention, it is still worthy of the 
most careful attention, as affording, even though indirectly^ an 
extraordinary proof of the same. For what, in all its essentials 
is the tradition in question, but just an endorsement and de- 
velopement of the pretensions of him who, to say the very least, 
sought, in all his professed revelations, credit and honour for 
himself co-ordinate with that which he claimed for God ? Hence 
the fabricator of the story, whoever he might be, was only. ex- 
hibiting — though in the most outrageous fashion ever ventured 
on in the world — that view of his personal pre-eminence which 
it had been the Prophet's business to instil into his followers. 
And even thus regarded — as the ' Little Horn ' is really the por- 
trait of a Pbwer rather than a Person — we can apply the 
tradition in all its monstrousness as an important illustration 
of how the same ** magnified itself."^ 

Take the following specimens of the extraordinary treatment 
accorded to the Prophet. 

' The view of a late investigator like Sprenger is worthy of notice. " He 
holds (says Sir W. Muir, p. S9i)) that the narrative, in its main features, 
emanated from Mahomet himself, because (says he) There is no event in his 
life on which we have more numerous and genuine tradition than on his nightly 
ionrneyy 
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In the seventh heaven the Divine voice proclaims—" He is 
mine apostle and my servant : I have chosen him for myself 
and whoever obeys him shall have the pardon of his sins^ ^ 

Gabriel, who stays behind, as the Prophet proceeds beyond 
the seventh heaven, gives this as the reason — " If any one 
should dare to mount with thee from here by the distance of 
even a hand-breadth, he would be instantly burnt up with fire. 
But fear not, another angel will take charge of thee in mounting 
to thy Lord, the infinitely glorious God, that thou mayst be 
honoured by his Divine Majesty, which shall aggrandize thy 
dignity.2 " 

" Coming near the throne, I heard myself saluted on the part 
of the mighty and glorious God in these terms — * Peace be to 
thee O Ahmed !* Raising my head, I saw an angel whiter than 
snow, and clothed with a red garment. To add to the splen- 
dour of the scene he was attended by 70,000 angels ; he em- 
braced me tenderly, and kissing me on the forehead said^ 
* Come along with me, O thrice honoured of God/ So I went 
with him through this army of angels, of whom some marched 
before me, others behind, some at my right hand, and some at 
my left — all doing profound reverence to me, glorifying me 
and honouring me, because of the honour which I was about 
to receive at the hands of God, mighty and glorious."^ 

The Prophet is now ^' within two bow-shots of the throne of 
God, and even nearer " (see the allusion to this in Koran 
chap. 53) — when he falls into a state of "perfect quietism," 
recovering from which — " I saw to what a degree of honour and 
excellence I had then arrived ; I acquired a perfect knowledge 
of all that was in the heavens and on the earth and all 

'Gagnier i. p. 226. 
Mbid, I. p. 228. 
3 Ibid, p. 223. 
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is now present with me as if God had put it before me, at my right 
hand and my left." ^ . . . " I said then, O my God, may 

I not ask of Thee something ? Ask, said the Most High ; for a 
thousand years before I created Adam, I swore by Myself to 
accord a singular favour to thee." Mohammed then puts his 
question, and God answers, showing how " He had exalted him, 
His well-beloved, . . . above Adam, Abraham, Enoch, David, 
Solomon, Jesus : for if I have created Jesus of my Spirit and my 
Word, as for thee, O Mahomet, I have written thy name 
PARALLEL WFTH MY OWN. Nouc shall make mention of Me in 
heaven or on earth, without at the same time making mention of 
thee . . . attesting that there is no God but God, and that thou 
art the Apostle of God. By one of my names I am Mahmoud^ 
the Praised ; and thou art Mohammed the one to he praised ; 
and they of thy nation are AI-Hamedoun, those who praise P 2 

The next may, after all this, be a small matter, but it is signi- 
ficant of the footing as claimed by, or assigned to, the pro- 
phet in relation to God — " Listen, O Mahomet," says his 
Sovereign, ** before I take leave of thee this night, I have an 
ordinance to prescribe to thee." This turns out to be the ap- 
pointment of the fifty daily prayers, which Mohammed, by re- 
peated, and most irreverent applications, succeeds in getting 
reduced, to five — the Almighty declaring that, because of the 
Prophet's dutiful acceptance of the five, each one shall be to him 
and his nation as meritorious as ten.^ 

Such was the spirit of that religion which announced that 
there was one God, and that Mohammed was His Prophet. 
Each one should be reckoned to him and his nation as equal to 
ten ! — ^From which strange proceeding we may learn something 

1 Ibid. p. 238. 

2 Ibid, p. 243. 
> Ibid, and sq, 
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both of Mohammed's God, and of himself as the Apostle of that 
Being. We may ask also whether the irreverent account of the 
prayer-relaxation looks more like a bold device of Mohammed 
himself for reconciling his followers to the burden when first im- 
posed ; or merely a superfluous piece of outrageous talk between 
the man and his God, which could add nothing to the authority 01 
the injunction, as already in full force at the unknowti date of 
the tradition — on the supposition that the Prophet himself is 
not responsible for it. And thus perhaps we may advance a 
step towards a clearer view as to the real source of this most 
monstrous of traditions. 



APPENDIX III. TO CHAPTER IV. 

SOME ADDITIONAL VIEWS OF MOHAMMED AND HIS RELIGION. 

Gagnier^ vie de Mahomet, 

This much esteemed writer — professor of Oriental languages 
at Oxford in the early part of last century — after speaking 
in severe terms of Maracci, Prideaux, and others, who ' *^ S*em- 
portent 4 des injures et des invectives atroces pour le (Mahomet) 
rendre odieux " — declares his own design of " maintaining an 
exact neutrality, so that the impartial reader may judge for 
himself." * That in this he has succeeded has generally been 

♦ Gagnier Pref. p. 42. 
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allowed by intelligent persons. This noted writer, then, in re- 
plying to the misrepresentations of the count de Boulainvilliers, 
the most famous of all the romancers on the subject, thus speaks 
(the point here being the alleged rapidity of the spread of the 
new belief) — " Ceci n'est encore qu^un prdude pour jetter 
de la poussi^re aux yeux des Ignorans, comme si nous ne savions 
pas que tous ses compatriotes, bien loin que ce syst^me leur parut 
propre a. leurs lumieres, se revolterent g^neralement contre 
ce nouveau Faiseur de Systemes ; de sorte qu* il fallut pour les 
convaincre, ne le pouvant encore faire autrement, avoir recours ^ 
la fourbe, i la supercherie, et i Tlmposture, en faisant descen- 
dre du Ciel TAnge Gabriel avec TAlcoran. Par cet artifice 
I'Imposteur surprit premierement la cr^dulite de sa femme 
Kadigjia ; puis il seduisit son esclave Zaid, ensuite Ali, qui fut 
depuis son Gendre, Abu-Becre, qui devint son Beaup^re, et un 
petit nombre d'autres, dont Mr. de Boulainvilliers va faire au- 
tant deHeros, ayant une Heroine a leur tete." (Preface, p. 12.) 
In regard to the idea that Mohammed was divinely employed 
to publish an improved religion — " Quoi, done, dis je ! ce meme 
Dieu, dont la sagesse est eternelle et immuable, aura change 
d'avis ; et si nous en croyojns M. le Compte, il aura voulu se 
servir de ce Mahomet, le plus scelerat de tous les hommes, et 
son plus mortel Ennemi, pour, sous pretexte de porter la connois- 
sance de TUnite de Dieu depuis I'Inde jusqu*^ PEspagne 
supprimer et abolir en meme temps la croyance du Myst^re in- 
effable de la tres-sainte Trinite. . , . L'Ignorant ! II s'imagine 
que les Chretiens admettent trois Dieux." (Preface, p. 10). 

Carlisle's view of mohammed. 

Whoever wishes to see a thoroughly favourable view of the 
Prophet will find it in the second of the lectures on Hero wor- ^ 
ship by this author, who treats his model Hero-Prophet with 



..^j 
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his peculiar enthusiasm, and as reasonably perhaps as, from his 
point of view, has ever been done. Of his gorgeous colouring, the 
pictures by some later writers seem but a faint reflection, with 
less to commend them to the imagination, and more to repel 
the judgment. Beside the easy assumption and glowing 
panegyric of a Carlisle our appeal to simple fact and sober rea- 
son will seem to his sympathizers as something unpardonably 
tame. The chief part of the plea for Mohammed's teaching 
may be shortly given. — ** He called it revelation and the angel 
Gabriel ; — who of us yet can know what to call it .^ . . . 
That Mahomet's whole soul, set on flame with this grand truth 
vouchsafed him, should feel as if it was very important, and the 
only important thing, was very natural. That Providence had 
unspeakably honoured him by revealing it, saving him from death 
and darkness, that he therefore was bound to make kno\vn 
the same to all creatures ; this is what is meant by ^Mahomet is 
the Prophet of God"^ This too is not without its true meaning.*' 
Thus the distinguished author wrote in Lect. II. of date 1840. 
In 1874, when the edition before us appeared, his view of his 
model Hero-Prophet had undergone a decided change. For 
there, at p. 103, Lect III, we read, — "ItVas intrinsically an 
error, that notion of Mahomet's of his supreme Prophethood ; 
and has come down inextricably involved in error to this day ; 
dragging along with it such a coil of fables, impurities, 
intolerances, as makes it a questionable step for one here and now 
to say, as I have done^ that Mahomet was a true speaker 
at all, and not rather an ambitious charlatan, perversity and 
simulacrum ; no speaker, but a babbler." 

PROFESSOR MONIER WILLIAMS, 

in Nineteenth Century^ July 1882. 
From this very learned and liberal writer, we have what may 
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be taken as the latest contribution to our subject. As to the 
Prophet himself (see No. i. of the six heads), the view given must 
be ranked among the most favourable, and we regret to add, 
one-sided, that we have met with. In this view, as in so many 
others, we find no regard paid to those notorious facts on which 
we have relied for conclusions so different. Nor does there seem 
anything fresh in the treatment, except it be as to the spelling of 
certain words. The writer engages to keep clear of the two 
extremes of * extravagant praise * and * scathing denunciation,' 
— giving, examples of the latter, such as that the Prophet has 
been c^led ^ Antichrist,* * the Man of sin,* * an arch- hypocrite,' 
* an arrant impostor.* And yet, in his concluding reflections, we 
find thoughts like these, — *' Islam, in this regard (the treatment 
of women) is never likely to be better than its founder. 
We know rather that its tendency is to descend from bad to 
worse ; and vices which cannot be named are rife in 
Muhammadan cities. Nor does Muhamihadanism contain 
within itself any power of throwing off this most fatal of all 
moral diseases. The evil is like a subtle, ineradicable poison, 
which circulates in its very life-blood ; and the canker, which is 
ever eating into Muhammadan home-life, is ever spreading to 
Muhammadan national life." 

**Yes, it is a lamentable fact that a vast moral chasm must 
ever separate Muhammadanism and Christianity — ^an impassable 
gulf never likely to be bridged over." But **have not the 
Christian and the Muslim good reason to regard each other 
as near relations ? Do not both religions insist with equal force 
on the doctrine of God's unity, and are not both closely related 
to Judaism ? The reply is that near relationship does not imply 
compatibility. Christianity is the legitimate child of Judaism, 
Islam the illegitimate ; and between the true child and the 
bastard much harmony of feeling can scarcely be expected." 
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Indeed "I have no hesitation in affirming that a strict 
Trinitarian Christian would, at the present time, find less 
difficulty in coming to terms with Hinduism than with the 
religion of Muhammad. 

** The Christian can have no fellowship with a religion which, 
however reverently it may speak of Christ, regards the doctrine 
of His association with God, the Father, as a blasphemous fable, 
and the facts of His crucifixion and resurrection as dangerous 
deceits. He can have no sympathy with a creed which, at the 
best, offers to its adherents a paradise more material, more 
earthly, more carnal, than that from which their first parents 
were expelled/^ 

Such is the Mohammedan system, as depicted by one who 
may be regarded as a decided advocate of its founder. And 
such a system is surely not far apart from the one we are 
in search of, as destined to " cast the truth to the ground, and 
profane the sanctuary " of God. 

MOSHEIM'S view of MOHAMMED. 

After speaking of the difficulty of forming a correct estimate 
of his character, from our ignorance of the circumstances, he adds, 
in a style which contributes little towards a satisafctory con- 
clusion, "It is highly probable that he was so deeply affected 
with the odious and abominable superstitions which prevailed in 
his country that it threw him into a certain fanatical disorder of 
mind, and made him really imagine that he was siipernaturally 
commissioned to reform the religion of the Arabians, and to 
restore among them the worship of the one true God." 

** It is, however, undoubtedly evident that when he saw his 
success in this [in what ? let the reader ask, well weighing the 
significance of the second article of the Prophet's doctrine^o/w ' 
the very first\ he made use of impious frauds to establish 
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the work he had so happily begun — deluded the giddy and 
credulous multitude by various artifices — and even forged 
celestial visions to confirm his authority &c." Church Hist., 
vol. II., ch. 2., pp. 158 sqq. 

Now this we take for sober writing, but ill-assorted thinking. 
Certain facts being ignored or displaced, it is quietly assumed, 
as the easiest escape from the difficulty, that the-character of the 
Prophet underwent, somewhere in the dark, some extraordinary 
change. 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTER XIV. 

On Mr. H. G. Guinness's view of the Little Horn, with 

its work and period. 

I. The Party designated, — So far we are happy to find that 
Mr. Guinness refers the Horn to Mohammedanism : " This is, 
we think, unquestionably the proper fulfilment of this symbol.'' 
At the same time, says he, ** The career of Antiochus Epiphanes 
/iccords so closely with almost every feature of the prediction^ as 
to leave little room for doubt that it was intended as one subject 
of the prophecy." Mark the words in italics, and compare with 
them what immediately succeeds : " Antiochus never waxed 
exceeding great^'* " never threw down the place of the sanctuary ^'^ 
*^ lived too near the time when the prophecy was given, to be the 
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full and proper fulfilment of it," besides which, " the time of the 
desolsLcion under him, just three years, does not in any way^ or 
en £.ny system^ correspond with 2,300 days.'' Thus with the 
want of agreement in respect to the character for greatness — 
:!he casting down work — the date — the duration — and^ of course 
every feature dependent upon these — it is difficuh to see what 
agreement is left ; and yet " the accordance " is said to be " jo 
close with almost every feature of the prediction, ^'^ It would be 
possible, we doubt not, to explain all this ; but we are afraid 
we should not understand the explanation. The conclusion 
drawn by our author from the whole is that " Antiochus was a 
precursive little horn," ^While Mohammedanism is the full and 
proper reality intended by the symbol. "^ 

2. The work of the Little Horn, — ^But to make out the con- 
clusion arrived at we must sincerely profess ourselves unable. 
'* Antiochus (we are told) did not cast down the sanctuary, nor 
did Mohammedanism cause the daily sacrifice to cease, for it 
had ceased already." This refers, of .course, to the Jewish 
worship. But then read on : " Though Mohammedanism did 
not exactly cause the daily sacrifice to cease " (that is to say, did 
not abolish the Jewish worship), " yet it was the implacable 
■enemy of the faith and worship divinely established ; " which, 
plainly, can be no other than the Christian, So far it would 
. seem to be intimated that the Mohammedan horn is not repre- 
sented by Daniel as acting directly against any literal Jewish in- 
terests. But read on again : " That these two (namely, Antiochus 
Epiphanes and Mohammedanism) are the two special desolations 
of Jerusalem contemplated in the prophecy is evident ; for the 
first great desolation by Nebuchadnezzar was long past, and the 
Roman destruction is separately announced in the prophecy of 

^ The Approaching End of the Age, by H, G. Guinness, p. 429, first ed. \ 
p. 432, 3rd ed. 

R 
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the seventy weeks." Thus, apart from these two, " the main 
desolations have been those effected in the time of the Seleucidae 
and the one now existing^ and which has existed for twelve 
centuries — namely, that of Antiochus Epiphanes^ and that of 
Jslam^ And again : " No sooner did the Roman Empire cease 
to tread Jerusalem than the Moslem power began to do so, and 
has continued to do so till this day. The utmost efforts of 
Christendom, expended on eight different crusades, failed ta 
drive the Moslem out of the Holy Land.'* And again (p. 323) :: 
" The second and longer portion of the time comprehends the 
final destruction of the dty and temple, the treading down of 
Jerusalem by the Gentiles, and the dispersion of the people, and 
stretches onward to the future advent when the sanctuary shalL 
be finally cleansed." Thus, after we had begun to think that the 
Mohammedan treading down of the sanctuary might have been 
' tmder stood by our author, in accordance with what he had just 
said as to the crushing of "the divinely established faith and 
worship," that is, the Christian, we now find before our eyes a 
picture of the literal Mohammedan occupation of the Holy Land^ 
as the fulfilment of the prediction, ^ 

But neither is this the conclusion. For we are reminded 
that there are the two little horns, viz., that in ch. vii., and this- 
of ch. viii., of which two the very peculiar and strictly ^analogous 
work is that " they jointly oppose Christ, and persecute His 
people ; repress and exterminate His truth, and enjoy dominion 
for many long centuries." Now this, surely, seems distinct 
enough in favour of a purely figurative " treading down," and 
a simply anti- Christian work of the little horn, as the fulfilment 
of the prophetic terms. But then once more we say, read on. 
3. The Period. — ^As consisting, according to our author, of 
2,300 symbolic days^ or literal years. Now, surely it is very 
plain that this period must coincide with the actual "treading 
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underfoot of sanctuary ^nd host." But no, it has in the theory 
before us, we shall venture so say, no connection at all with 
that. Perhaps, then, it is to be dated from the vision itself, as' 
reaching on to the end of the fact. No, nor yet that. What 
then ? This most famous of all periods (supposed to include the 
seventy weeks and 1,260 days, or time, times, and a half) while 
" running out with one main measurement of the Times of the 
Gentiles^e apparently representing, too, the term of the 
sanctuary's desolation — this grand period is to be dated from a 
point of which nothing here appears at all — the first decree of 
Artaxerxes, in the year 457 B.C., for the ordering of Jewish 
worship (Ezra vii). The reason offered for this very peculiar 

' selection of a terminus a quo is, that, **As this question was asked, 
and answered before the close of the captivity in Babylon, and 
when, therefore, the daily sacrifice and sanctuary were not in 
existence, it is clear that t\ii?> prediction of a second destruction^ 
supposes a prior restoration.''^ ^ Clear undoubtedly, as any 
truism must be ; but how it helps us to date the 2,300 years 
from Ezra's work we cannot see. Why not rather date from 
the work of Zerubbabel under Darius, about sixty years earlier ? 
And, considering that the Mohammedan desolation was not 
,to commence till more than 1,000 years after the edict in 
question, it is peculiarly puzzling to read : " This predicted 
period of 2,300 years includes, therefore^ both the time of the 
restored national existence and ritual worship of the Jews," {i.e, 
from Artaxerxes to Titus) " and the entire period of their sub- 
sequent dispersion '* {i.e.^ from Titus till at least now), " and of 
the desolation of the sanctuary^ Now this last, it will be 
understood, was^ the one thing in question ; and, according tO: 

j certain of the statements already quoted, it is clearly referred by 

1 Guinness, p. 427, or p. 430, 3rd ed. 
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our author to the anti- Christian action of Mohammedanism ; 
but what it means here — ^in such close connection with * restored 
Jewish ritual/ oh the one hand, and * subsequent dispersion/ on 
the other — ^we cannot pretend to say. It seems, indeed, to refer 
to the desolate condition of Palestine, as now under Turkish 
rule ; and, to have any real connection with the decree of 
Artaxerxes, perhaps it ought. But then, starting from 457, 
and following the stream of time for 2,300 years, we are brought 
to 1843-4 as the period of the cleansing,, or incipient cleansing, 
of the sanctuary. Now what is the sort of falct offered to us for 
the incipient cleansing ? It ought surely — ^in consistency with 
the foregoing — to indicate some i^tep for the clearing of Palestine. 
It bught — ^but it does not. • And the whole thing that marked 
the year 1843 is a tedious negotiation betwixt the Ottoman and 
English Governments — professedly concluded in the following 
year — ^for the sparing the life of any Christian who, having 
professed Islam, shall go over to his own faith again ! And 
thus, as is alleged, the spiritual dominion of Mohammedanism 
got a very heavy blow, and began to stagger towards its fall. 
Now suppose that this Sultanic decree, with the mQre famous 
Hatti Humayoun of 1856, (why not make that an epoch ?) had 
been as valid as both were worthless^ — being only so much dust 
for European eyes — what would it all amount to ? Simply, that 
a grand period — supposed to date from a decree signally great 
and Jewish — a period so distinctly represented by our author 
as consisting of Palestinian desolations, with the long centuries 
which had first to elapse — now runs out in a proceeding signally 

*Mr Guinness himself thus writes on p. 346, " The Porte, true to the last to 
its character, is hurting, killing, and tormenting to the bitter end. The scourge 
of Islamism was the awful judgment sent as a woe on the Eastern Churches. 
For twelve centuries they have groaned under its cruel oppression, but they 
have not forsaken their idolatries and evil deeds." What becomes after this 
of the cleansing of the Sanctuary ? 
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small, and, at the same time, unjewish ! Marvellous indeed— 
that a Turkish Sultanas word, guaranteeing security for apostate 
Christians coming back to their own faith, should thus be caught 
at as the initial completion of the. grand period of the 2,300 
years ! It is impossible, in short, to expound the prophecy of 
the Mohammedan power, and yet assign to it a fulfilment in 
the desolating of the Jewish land as such. That ruthless work, 
so far as now committed to Turkish hands, forms only an in- 
cident of the Times of the Gentiles ; nor in the least degree 
answers to the prophetic vision of the casting down of God's 
* truth and sanctuary.^ If the prophecy refer to the Moham- 
medan power at all, then its fulfilment must lie in distinct and 
direct anti-Christian action ; and hence this special selection, for 
the supposed starting point of the prophecy, of a year which, 
except as intensely Jewish, is nothing at all — turns out to be a 
step into a region — ^foreign, trackless, barren. 

'But this is not all ; what follows is stranger still. ^ The 2300 
years can have another commencement, we are told. They may 
be dated from 312 B.C., as ** a not unsuitable point of departure.'' 
And why 312? Because that is the era of the Seleucidae, and 
Antiochus Epiphanes, a century and a half afterwards, belonged 
to this dynasty. That is to say, — With the great period in 
question the era assumed hdid nothing to do ; but one of the kings 
of the dynasty which dated from the era, might be styled, and 
on what grounds we have already seen: — **a precursive little 
horn ; " — therefore, since the dating from him — the principal 
actor in the matter — would not lead to any * suitable ' conclusion, 
let us consider the date of the stock from which he sprang, as at 
all events, ** not unsuitable " for the purpose ! An extraordinary 
knot, truly, but see how it may be untied. To 1844 add 145, 
the difference of the two starting points of 457 and 312 thus 

3 Guinness p. 437, or 3rd. ed. p. 440. 
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proposed for our acceptance, and you are brought to the year 1989, 
as the second of the terminations of the 2300 years. Why not 
keep to this then — ^which must be just as good an ending, as 3 1 2 
was ** a not unsuitable " beginning ? And yet, will the reader 
believe it ? — Nothing is made of this, it is not even mentioned ; 
but instead of it we are set out upon an entirely new track ; we 
are asked to accept of lunar years instead of solar — which, it 
seems, will land us in 191 9 — as the real end of the Mohammedan 
desolation. ^ 

Lunar years ! but why ? It is a single great period with two 
supposed commencements. But how is tht period single^ if each 
of its years is shorter in the one case than in the other ? And 
what value can there be, at this rate, in the really decisive one of 
the two terminations ? The value is this, that by the lunar 
measurement, we arrive at the very " year of the termination of 
the Times of the Gentiles, dated from Nebuchadnezzar" But 
still, what right have we to this change of road, even for such a 
purpose ? Now here is where astronomy comes to our aid, — 
interpreting Scripture, and unfolding the future ! Who can 
doubt it, when once informed of the wonderful fact — that " This 
period (of ,2300 years), utterly un-septiform as it is," thus obtains 
" a place in thv great septiform series of prophetic times f For the 
sun gains on the moon, in this vast period, seventy lunar years and 
seven lunar months I " Unseptiform ; of course, and you have 
no right to make it otherwise, for it is a period oi profanation^ not 
of sacredness. And suppose that, * in this vast period,' the sun 
does gain upon the moon seventy of one thing, and seven of 
another, what, we ask, in the interest of truth and reason, has that 

* In another case we have, it seems, just the converge of the above adjustment. 
Here it is the solar years that lead from 4S7 to 1844 ; and the lunar from 312 lo 
iqig. But reckoning the 2 5 20 years of Gentile Times as solar ^ we reach the end 
in 1919 ; — if as lunar^ in 1844. See p. 439, and 3rd. ed. p. 443, where, with an 
alteration in statement, the same principle is maintained. 
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to do with the 2390 days of Daniel ? and how can it make them 
what they were never meant to be — septiform f 

Such is the view offered to us of the chronology of this grand 
period. Two dates are assigned, ats separate, but harmonious, 
starting-points for the actions predicted. The first of these, 
457 A.D. (and the same applies to the later one), is not the date 
of the giving of the prophecy, nor yet the date, in any sense, of 
its accomplishment. It is only the date of that temple restoration 
which was needful as a preliminary to the profanation, about 
three centuries after, under one who was to be a sort of 
■** precursive little horn," foreshadowing the Mohammedan power, 
which, about 800 years later still, ,was really to fulfil the prophecy. 
Thus, making the most of it, the sanctuary profanation is made 
to last during the three years under the Syrian tyrant, and the 
twelve or thirteen centuries from the commencement till the close 
of the Mohammedan domination ; while the remainder of the 
^300 years has no share in the one character assigned to the 
' period. 

And yet this is not all that our author has to say as to 
the starting-point of the famous 2300 years. We said above, 
Why not date from Darius Hystaspes, about 518, instead of 
Artaxerxes in 457 ? But now, Mr. Guinness himself goes further 
back still — *' If we interpret the date on the year-day principle, 
it reaches from the time of Daniel to the future restoration 
of Israel, and is a clear and satisfactory answer to the double 
question. It marks the duration of the restored daily sacrifice 
and of the subsequent desolation ; the five centuries (why not say 
six) between Cyrus and Titus, during which Jewish sacrifices were 
daily offered in the restored Temple, being its first portion." * 
But what about the dates — which, it will be seen, are not given 
hy the author? The decree of Cyrus in Daniel's time was 

* see p. 324, or 3rd. ed. p. 317 
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in B.C. 536 — ^adding to which 1882, we have already outrun the 
period in question by 118 years. * ♦ 

The Times of the Gentiles. 

This whole matter is so important, from its bearing on 
prophetical interpretation, that' we shall make no apology for 
spending a little more time over it — ^returning in the end to a 
peculiar view of the 2,300 years. 

These Gentile Times, then — assumed to be typified by the 
seven times of Nebuchadnezzar^s seclusion in Dan. iv. — ^are 
spoken of as " the grand dispensational week " — " the most im- 
portant and fundamental of [all the prophetic periods ; the oft 
mentioned * time, times, and a half/ being its second portion." 

What, then, is the ground assigned by our author for this 
view ? If the reader will only open his eyes, he may easily see. 
* Nebuchadnezzar was a typical, representative, man.' * He 
stands as the representation of the long succession of Gentile 
rulers who were to succeed him, till the coming of the Son o^ 
Man.*- We believe it fully. Now * the two characteristic marks 
of these Gentile rulers have been idolatry, and persecution of 
God's saints ; which two things are represented as characterizing 
Nebuchadnezzar.' We accept it all. * His image-making, and 
image worshipping, typified the idolatry (Pagan and Papal) 
which has been so indelibly stamped on all the four great em- 
pires ; his burning fiery furnace for the faithful witnesses 
typified the persecution, especially by the modern Babylon." 
This again, we can accept fully, and the next sentence also 
partially : — * These two characters of idolatrous debasement, 
and fierce cruelty, are those which render the symbol of wild 

' Guinness, p. 438. What now follows from the same (pp. 321-2, 3rd cd, 
p. 314) is in professed agreement with Birk's " Elements of rrophecy," p. 356, 
and Elliott, Horae, iii. p. 247. 
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beasts suitable to represent these empires.' But of the following 
what shall we say ? And what will the reader say who does 
not count it lawful to change the meaning of terms in reasoning ? 
** And thus Nebuchadnezzar, too, is presented as a beast ; his de- 
gradation to a bestial condition typified the moral degradation of 
the Gentile kingdonas, through idolatry, pride, and self-exalta- 
tion/' ** Now, over this typical man passed a period of insanity,, 
which was doubtless equally typical^ and which is the only clue we 
have to the appointed duration of the Times of the Gentiles '^ 
for neither in connection with the four-fold image, or with the 
four wild beasts, have we any hint of the length of this inter ^ 
vair 

Now if this be ^ the only clue^ to the duration of * the most 
important and fundamental of all the prophetic periods ' — then 
we may say at once, farewell to all clue, and that for ever I 
The * vrild beasts* of the prophetic vision — that is to say, the 
Lion, Bear, Leopard, and * exceeding dreadful' one — are sym- 
bolical of certain empires as marked by arbitrary violence^ and 
brutish cruelty. But now in this most famous vision of the 
seven times ^ Nebuchadnezzar is lion no more, but eats grass like 
an ox. His haughtiness in the one character is punished by his- 
debasement in the other. He who had just exclaimed — * Is not 
this great Babylon that I have built, for the house of the kingdom^ 
and the honour of my majesty ? ^ — now does literally nothing 
but graze ; — ^he who had domineered over all is himself do- 
minated, nullified. Such is the one characteristic of those 
seven times ; and yet, strange to say, they are now made to- 
typify just the opposite of what they signify ; the quiet submis- 
siveness of the ox stands for the proud sovereignty of the lionr 
and symbolizes the tyranny at once of the Dioclesians, and the 

^ The expression to which we hinted our objection above — 'idolatrous^- 
debasement ' is plainly more convenient than correct. 
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Innocents ! And this is * the only clue ' to the duration of the 
seven weeks of Gentile Times — a type of the style of inter- 
pretation offered for our guidance — the method for determining 
the entire period whose closing second half the Church is so ear- 
nestly called upon to look for as * the approaching end of the 
_age ! * ^ 

Let us here ask a question in regard to the assumed 
number of 2,520 years (or, which is the same, the more famous 
1,260). We do not mean to say that the question is unanswer- 
able, but we do not remember to have met with an answer. — 
If 360 (as the calendar lunar measure) be taken as the prophetic 
number of days in a year, so as to allow of our reckoning seven 
times 360 as 2,520 years, what right have we to take the 
years thus reached as consisting, not now of 360, but of 36 5 J 
•days? If we are referred to Daniel's 490 days as equal 
to so many natural years, our answer is, that we do not clearly 
see anything in Daniel beyond seven direct heptads oi years. 

The 1,260 Years. 
As to our author's view of this, its latter half, we need not, 
after what has been said respecting the entire period, add much. 
'^* The main reckoning of the period (says he) is unquestionably 
between the chronologic limits a.d. 606 and 1866-70 — the former 
being the date ^ at which the title of Pope [?], or universal 
.bishops was, by the Emperor Phocas conferred upon Boniface III. ; 
and the latter that of the overthrow of Austria and France, 
and the consequent loss of the last vestige of temporal power by 

3 After this, we can hardly wonder at the following. The passage in 
Lev. xxvi., as to the punishing of Israel stven times^ is spoken of as one in which 
it is * almost impossible to doubt that the Omniscient God ' had the same period 
.of Gentile times in view ; and especially when 'the expression, seven times^ was 
thrice over used in connection with it.* Yes, thrice over, but not in the way of 
fnere connection ; it is a thrice of most distinct addition — thrice seven times ; that 
is, according to the style contended for, three times 2,520 years I 

^ We are accustomed to read 607, 
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the Pope.' * TAen the Papacy as a temporal power — a horn — 
ceased to exist.' * 

Now what right our author has for appending 1870 to the 
previous and more famous year, we are not told, and we do not 
know. It is plain that no distinction between solar and lunar 
was at hand in this case. We can see one thing, however — that, 
as the year 606 was no commencement of temporal power (nor, we 
believe, of any other power) so the year 1866 has no right to be 
the termination of it. It may be true enough that, about that 
time, the Roman bishop was honoured with the empty title of 
■* Ecumenical ' by the wretched Phocas ; it is also true that, some 
years after the 1,260 had run out, the Pope was pronounced 
* infallible,' and sole supreme ruler of all bishops, and all believers, 
by a council in Rome, itself * Ecumenical.' ^ And here we 
take the opportunity of referring to a historical fact of extreme 
importance in regard to all these interpretations of the 1,260 
years. The fact is that the Popes gained really nothing, whether 
by the decree of Phocas in 607, or by the? still more famous one 

2 Guinness, p. 423. 

' In treating of the 1,260 years, we find a sentence in Mr. Guinness* book so 
very remarkable that we cannot but take notice of it — ^whatever it may serve to 
illustrate, as to the peculiar character of his mode of thinking. Speaking of the 
reformation of the Calendar by Pope Gregory XIII. in 1582, ne says, " In this he 
legislated back for 1,260 years, thus changing times and laws for 'a time, times, 
and the dividing of time ' — in remarkable agreement with the prophecy about 
the little horn " * That is to say, this Pope, in rectifying the Calendar accord- 
ing to astronomy^ was acting out the prophecy which ascribed to the little horn 
the impiety of changing ' Hmes and laws ' / and not only so, but was doing some- 
thing which had an important influence in bringing out, into its fitting 
prominence, the term of the 1,260 years ! And what may that something have 
been ? Gregory, in 1582, *^*' commanded Christendom " to receive his correction 
of the Calendar. That correction embraced the period from the Council of 
Nice in A.D. 325 onwards. Now" Gregory died va 1585, exactly 1,260 years 
after the Council of Nice, and his reformation of the Calendar only came into 
use three years before his death." Only three years^ or 1257 : who will forbid 
the liberty of calling that 1 260 — especially when he sees how it fits in with the 
4ieath of Gregory ? 
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of Justinian, in 532. Those emperors — ^in difficulties with their 
own bishops — had no design beyond the gaining, by flattery, of 
the Pope^s support for the moment. As to making him head of 
Christendom in any sense, nothing could be further from the 
mind of Justinian — as his whole ecclesiastical course proved, and 
especially his treatment of Papal authority in the matter of the 
Three Chapters, It is easy to catch at the dates in question as 
affording a good starting-point for a period so momentous. But 
the commencement is as unsound as the conclusion has 
hitherto proved disappointing. 

But we cannot leave this subject without adverting to the 
author's view of the numbers composing the 1,260 years, and 
their astronomical connection. 

As to the former of these points, we let the statement 
stand, as what we can in the main accept of. It ia this : — " The 
number of the beast is 666, a trine of sixes. Now as seven is 
the number of perfection, so six denotes perfect imperfection* 
God has engraven this stigma on the very brow of the period 
of the blaspheming power. There is nothing sacred or 

septiform about this period, nothing sabbatic It is 

a discord, not a harmony ; a symbol of what is imperfect and 
evil." Now comes the wonderful astronomical connection with 
its ominous sixes again. For " in 1,260 years we have 18, i.e.^ 
6+6-f-6 of the 70 years', soli-lunar cycle. Then, the 
Metonic cycles contained in it are 66+6 years ; while in 
these cycles the sun's gain is 66 weeks of months, and in 
the years of remainder it is 66 days. Sixfold throughout J 
a clear link of connection between the number of the 
beast and his period. Then, if we take the 43 years of the 
singularly typical reign of Nebuchadnezzar, again the fatal 
trinity of sixes meets our view. For the solar gain, or epact, in 
43 years is 66 weeks and 6 days." And, once more, " it we 
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treat the 1,260 as calendar lunar years, we find the gain of the 
true solar year in the whole period is 6,606 days." ^ 

Now all this is extremely curious and wonderful. It is one 
way of taking the submissive reader by storm, and demonstrating^ 
beyond all reasonable question, the accuracy of the periods 
assumed. But now, before surrendering to the formidable 
assault, will the reader just consider what he is asked to 
concede. It is nothing short of this — that, in those * remark- 
able astronomic measures,' * t\it fatal trinity of sixes meets our 
view ' — ^that God has * engraven,' by certain heavenly move- 
ments, his *mark of reprobation' on the beast period — ^has 
thus stamped on the celestial spheres a something, * with 
nothing sacred, or sabbatic, nothing suggestive of rest, or wor- 
ship, or liberty ; a discord, not a harmony ; a symbol of what 
is imperfect and evil;' yes, *a number denoting /^/^^c/ />«- 
perfection \ ' All this the writer asks credit for. If the reader 
can grant it, we need hardly stay to argue with him. For our 
own part, we should rather have thought that the suggestion of 
* discord, instead of harmony,' had nothing at all to do with the 
spheres, but only with that peculiar condition of mind which 
cannot find a sum or a figure in the Bible announcing a future 
thing, but presently it must institute a restless search for the 
same sum or figure — principal or supplementary, by adding or 
subtracting, it, matters nothing — among the endlessly compli- 
cated movements of the heavenly bodies ; yes, and even when 
those figures, as found in the Bible, indicate nothing but im- 
perfection, evil and discord, in their relation to this world's affairs! 
If the reader still thinks it good to surrender his judgment, 
and accept of such philosophy — ^it will, we fear, be in vain to 
ask him, how he can reconcile to himself the very different 

■ That is to say, by treating a remainder of seven hours as one entire day. 
^ Guinness, see all these quotations on pp. 418 — 424. 
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numerical-moral treatment as given to the 1,260 and the 2,30a 
years respectively. The one, with the seventy year soli-lunar 
cycle at the bottom, becomes all sexiform and evil, through the 
multiplication by 18. The other, ** utterly unseptiform as it is," 
becomes at once transfigured into the septiform by the marvel- 
lous fact of " the sun gaining on the moon seventy lunar years 
and seven lunar months ! " 

M. De Cheseaux's Discoveries. 

This was a Swiss astronomer of last century, and his discovery 
of the correspondence between certain celestial cycles and the 
great epochs in Daniel, has furnished Mr. Guinness partly with 
his proofs, and partly with the method for further discoveries 
of his own. We can barely notice the chief points of De 
Cheseaux^ as given in the work before us.* 

A cycle he defines as a * period which brings into harmony 
different celestial revolutions. . . . Without remainder or 
fraction? Let us remark that we find none of those quoted 
from this astronomer as without a fraction. We are simply 
told that such fraction is of no moment. And then, as to cor- 
respondence of celestial cycles with historical periods, it ig con- 
sidered enough if the years agree (and even less than that is 
sometimes accepted) without any account taken of odd days, not 
to say months. Now if the matter be a mathematical one^ 
surely it needs to be exact. But to come to periods. 

I. 77ie 1^260 years, — Having discovered the important soli- 
lunar cycle of 315 years (with 2i fraction of only 3min. 24sec.)y 
de Cheseaux perceived that this is the quarter of 1,260, and that 
* consequently this period is itself a soli-lunar cycle.* Now this 
we will not venture to dispute, though we fail to see why it 
should not have been plainly said that 1,260 is a series of years 

* PP- 395—404. 
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composed of four soli-lunar cycles ; an^ then the business, we 
think, should have been to find four historical periods of 415 
years 6ach. Already, the search for the entire period has been 
— we will now venture to say — unsuccessful. How it would 
prove in regard to the quarters^ we cannot tell. 

2. The 2,300^^/^;'^. — ^Thesealso — Gregorian, minusSh, 14s. — 
form a semi-lunar cycle within half a degree. But why again 
the exceptions ? And why not offer some hint of explanation 
as to how 2,300, which is no multiple of 315, can form the same 
soli-lunar cycle ? We have no reason to doubt the Swiss 
astronomer's statement; but a view of his method might have 
been important for us practically. 

3. The difference between 2,300 and 1,260 is 1,040. And 
this, most wonderful of all, is a cycle^ at once solar ^ lunar ^ and 
diurnal^ of the most perfect accuracy I To this he gives the 
name of the Daniel cycle — as having been written in that book 
for 2,300 years — * legible to anyone willing to compare the book of 
nature with the book of revelation^ j — upon which there follows 
an argument on the demonstration thus afforded of the inspiration 
of Daniel; but by which argument we have simply to profess 
ourselves entirely unmoved — not being able to see what moral 
value there is in that difference on which all depends. 

4. ThQ starting point of the 2 ^2>^o years,. This De Cheseaux 
makes — and very reasonably for him, it would seem — to lie in the 
year 552 B.C., as the supposed date of the vision — more reasonable^, 
surely, than Mr. Guinness' two starting points as already discussed I 

And then it is held to be a thing wonderfully in favour of that 
year, that its * vernal equinox, summer solstice, and autumnal 
equinox, all three reached the meridian at the same hour — ^at 
noon for the meridian of Jerusalem.' It will strike some, we doubt 
not, as peculiarly satisfactory that Professor Adams, at the request 
of Mr. Guinness has examined De Cheseaux's figures, and pro* 
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nounced them correct — allowing for some fractional difference)^ 

* 

"Why Jerusalem and its meridian were chosen we are not informed. 
And it is surely unfortunate that Mr. Guinness — after obtaming 
such a guarantee for the extraordinary character of De 
Cheseaux^s 552, as his starting point for the 2,300 years — should 
:«o completely forsake it in favour of such unreasonable dates as 
457 and 312. There was something straightforward at least in 
.the idea of the sanctuary being cleansed, 2,300 years after the 
•delivery of the prophecy. As to the state of mind which led the 
pious astronomer to see so great a marvel in the fact that * the 
summer solstice and autumnal equinox took place not far front 
noon at Jerusalem in that year ' — the vernal equinox being sup- 
posed by him to have done the same — (though now discovered 
to have been about four hours, i.e.^ a whole sixth part of a day^ 
■earlier) — as to this we say nothing. 

In conclusion we have to say that, before we can be in the 
least moved by this style of reasoning, we shall require to see — 

1 . The Scripture prediction clearly expounded — both as to 
£vents and date. 

. 2. Historical fulfilment really answering to it, in both these 
respects. 

3 . A sound connecting line oi principle between the Scriptural 
numbers and the celestial Cycle. In all other analogies between 
Scripture and Nature we find such a connection. We have 
always two harmonious utterances from one mouth teaching one 
_great lesson. There is an appeal to our understanding which 
■compels its homage. But in all this that is now before us we 
can see no principle, and can yield no homage. It is vain to 
remind us the heavenly bodies were given for "Signs and 
seasons, and days and years," and ** to rule over the day and 
night." That was well understood before the Swiss astronomer 
began his discoveries. But to quote such a. text in confirmation 
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of such a system is to prove one thing at least — that it must be 
very hard to find for it any Scriptural support. And to ask us 
to regard the harmony of the heavens' with' the perfection of 
celestial adaptations, as typifying, or in any way expressing, the 
imperfections, the . discords, the rebellions of earth, in its 
alliances with bell — this is to make a demand on our faith, 
for which in vain. we seek a warrant, either in human reason 
or. divine revelation. 



